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The finest stock models built today 












































The Elco Forty-Two . .. the most luxurious motor 


cruiser ever designed primarily for one-man operation. 


THE ELCO FORTY-TWO 
THE ELCO FIFTY 


RISTOCRATS of the 
motor boat world are 

the Elco Forty-Two and the 
Elco Fifty, two outstanding 
cruisers in the Elco 1928 
Fleet. Each is a commodious, 
luxurious, fully-equipped 
cruiser, a floating home suit- 
able for the most extended 
cruise. The Fifty has sleep- 
ing accommodations for six, 
plus a crew of two. It is 
driven by two 125 H.P. Elco 
marine engines—rugged and 
dependable. The Forty- 


Two is a double-cabin cruiser designed 
primarily for one-man operation but 


with quarters for a paid han 








You are always welcome at 
Port Elco, where Elco models 
are on display. 





The Elco 1928 Fleet 
The Twenty-Six $ 2,975 
The Cruisette $ 5,950 
The Thirty-Eight $10,750 
The Forty-Two $15,500 
The Fifty $25,500 











The Elco Fifty ... a crutser you will be proud of 


at any anchorage. 


—the Twenty-Six, the Cruis- 
ette (thirty-four feet) and the 
Thirty-Eight — all graceful, 
seaworthy, reliable. They are 
offered at moderate prices 
made possible only by Elco’s 
standardized construction. 
They represent 36 years’ ex- 
perience in motor-cruiser con- 
struction. Elcos are serviced 
everywhere—distributors in 
Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Miami—andare delivered 
in Florida by Elco-owned 
steamers. 


Call at Port Elco, 247 Park Avenue, 
and let Elco cruisers themselves con- 


d. vince you of Elco superiority. Or write 
There are also three other Elcocruisers for our Catalog Y. 





MOTOR BOATS 





The Elco Works . . . PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York 
Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles and Miami 
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Ovington’s Prices for China and Crystal 


are as moderate as a 3-knot Breeze 


EVER mind for the moment how 
much your ship needs new china— 
how richly she deserves it— 

Pass over for the nonce how well that 
china would look, with its flags floating 
gallantly in a richly colored border — 
your flag and the flag of your club— 

And let us, this month, speak directly 
upon the subject of Ovington’s prices. 

It is true that Ovington’s , 
have supplied many yachts =a 
with glorious china and crys- 





twenty people, ample enough for a trans- 
atlantic yacht. 

But for smaller craft—say a cruiser 
for six, you may have a very fine Oving- 
ton china service decorated with your 
flags made to your order—for as little as 
$100. And a sparkling sea-going crystal 
service will cost even less. 

So is there really any reason why you 
should not comedirectlydown 
to Ovington’s, select your 
china, approve one of our 





tal services that have cost well >) 


up in the thousands of dollars. AF |! 


ell f 


These are sets worthy of a 
museum, glorious things for 


<-- 


437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


designs we'll make for you, and 





is three weeks later commence 
¥/ to enjoy your own china serv- 
, ice on your own boat? 
=> y 
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The oil foalee and flees cost is 


Additional cost of the large am 
an. &, i adequate clutch and reverse Sear 
oad ‘Milling ‘erankease for anchoring 


ine ~~ S mire ae , to remove side thrust 
bee ee ie bharing studs and other de- 
a : sails of seven bearing construction 


ie 


% Tubes on connecting rods, con- 
Bi swe ducting oil to a full- floating pis- 


ton pin 


Thirty-fi hours of testin (in- 
seal tu rt hes eae 


Enclosed flywheel 


Total 


pump, ample water jackets and 


Matthews 46-foot cruiser 
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dre i datas 3 in added value is 
Ab be Sterling Petrel. 


details, doi increase the li fe ofan engine. They 
do ag appreciably to enjoyable service, ¢/, 
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$50.00 
40.00 


50.00 


10.00 


40.00 
10.00 


$200.00 


These important features, oversize water 


many. other 
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| RERPRPOUR bath tlantrtien = 
f ee. K ment than - your cas and di” . ag 
be carried at lea six to ten years. 
F. The majority of Sterlings average 

fifteen years. Added value has been 

: built into them. 


Superlative horse-power ratings are 
avoided. It is the size wheel and 




























fess revolutions that count; especially 
4 the last half of the season. The 
° Petrel maintains its power; even 


builds up in power. 





| STERLING ts 
ENGINE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 



































; The design of the Petrel will never be sacri- 
ficed to make a low price. They necessarily 
cost a dad to produce and the boat builder 
pays ‘more for them. The builder who offers 
you the Petrel i 1s therefore entitled to your 
confidence. ‘He i 1s giving the roe value. 

¥ If you want, She: spaetos an engine should 
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Evinrude 


competed for once a year 








FREE-FOR-ALL pe ms Srapidens ’s Cu Re 
CHAMPION An Evinrude diewin 
of America sak Gee 8 hee 






c Supeenses 17th 
takin; st in the Class 
Free-for-All. Two other 
Speeditwins placed second 

and third. 





Trophy is emblematic of 
the world’s outboard 
motor championship. Ic is 








MILES 


PER 
HOUR 


and Better 


ORE fun than flying” — that’s what everyone said of 
last year’s championship Evinrudes. And the improved 
1928 models make it truer than ever! 


Think of it— Evinrude Speeditwin increased from 8 
to 16 H. P., 100%, yet weighs but 10 pounds more. 
Fastwin increased from 4 to 12 H.P., 200%, yet weighs but 6g lbs. 


That's the result of two definite things —the Evinrude Motor 
Company’s longer experience and advanced engineering, with 
special attention given to the elimination of friction. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


Speeditwin and Fastwin are full ball-and-roller-bearing equipped 
















7 


Besides 16 H. P. 
itwin, illustrat- 


=i eo > — with roller bearing connecting rods and ball bearing main 
ir... crankshaft. Speeditwin, Fastwin and Fleetwin all are equipped 
2 op a 3 2% with Roller Bearing on the vertical drive shaft and ball bear- 
3M.P-H. A éize, ings on the propeller shaft. 


Only Evinrude employs this almost frictionless construction 
which is practically unknown except to the costliest high 


See our big ex- speed cars and airplane motor building. Long life at high speeds 


hibit at the Na- . he: 
tional Outdoor is positively assured. 
a, Other features, many exclusive, include electric light, new air- 


horn spray-proof carburetor, Lynite pistons, dual ignition and 
pressure-vacuum cooling system with no moving parts. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 1515 27th St., Mitwauxeeg, WIs. 


Evinrude Factory Branches—Sales ©& Service: 


512 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 124 Second St., Portland, Ore. 
126 W. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash 

5S E230 ‘ > oo i a St., Seattle, Wash, — 
oe haere ©. ae Some hoes. Me. W. 6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 64 King St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 





Gorse agent setter boniog on 
P vertical drive shaft of Speeditwin, 
The husky Evin- : Fastwin and Fleetwin. Oversize ball 
rude crankshaft Conn rod bear- bearing used on 
turnsat theslight- ings are hardened shaft. 
est touch—tol and ground roller 
bearings. 


on ball and roller 
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Three Big Exclusive Reasons for Long Life and More Power per Pound am 
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Matthews “38” Single Cabin 
Stock Cruiser. Mr. Daniel H. 


Cox, New York, owner. 






“Most Satisfactory” 


says Daniel H Cox, Famous 
LVew York Naval Architect 


OX &% STEVENS, New York naval architects 
and marine engineers, probably design and build 
more pleasure craft 100 feet and more in length than 
any other concern in America. Their fame in this 
respect is wide-spread. Many of the most luxurious 
yachts ever produced in this country emanated from 
the drafting boards of this firm. 

In view of this, it is gratifying, indeed, to have Mr. 
Daniel H. Cox, of Cox & Stevens, tell us that he is 
proud of this Matthews “38” Single Cabin Stock 
Cruiser, and that it is most satisfactory 

Such an expression can be interpreted to mean but 
one thing: Matthews “‘38’s”’ possess a degree of com- 
fort, beauty, seaworthiness and quality measuring up 
to the standards of men with the most intimate 
knowledge of boat construction and the keenest sense 
of boat values 

To you, a prospective cruiser buyer, this voluntary 


testimonial should emphasize the importance of giv- STOCK Single 
7 the oe of ae H sict eo ce ns Cabin CRUISER 
sideration before you make any decision. Only the 
finest type of cruiser can appeal to experienced boats- $6500 afloat Post Clinton 
men like Mr. Cox. Our descriptive literature, sent on Other models of Matthews “38” Stock Cruisers, $5950 
; : to $8850 afloat Port Clinton. Equipment includes aux- 
request, tells the full story of this remarkable boat. iliary sail rig, electric lights, 6-cylinder, 70 h.p. motor. 
All models built for salt-water usage. 
THE MATTHEWS COMPANY SHOW ROOMS 


NEW YORK: 50-54 West 17th Street 
BOSTON: 1045 Commonwealth Avenue 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO Toledo: Civic Center Garage 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction Since 1890 





THERE’S A MATTHEWS STOCK CRUISER FOR EVERY CRUISING REQUIREMENT 



























Nothing Like It /” 


HURRICANE of impatient orders — the greatest in 
Elto history — is now being answered by vastly 


accelerated production and shipments, 


— and hundreds of enthusiastic outboard users now have 
learned the significance of the constantly repeated statement — 


“only through actual experience can you 


realize the full truth of Quad superiority.” 


For the strongest of selling superlatives 
gives no adequate picture of this motor 
that is so entirely new and different. 
Now, in actual use — in scores of 
cities from coast to coast — the Quad 
has proved the genuine conservatism 
of every sensational claim. 


Scores have written “There is nothing like it.” 
They know now that the statement “utterly 
no vibration at any speed” is actually the 
literal truth. They know that the extremely 
high published speeds represent no extra- 
ordinary racing attainment, but the average 
capability of any stock motor. They know 
that “easy starting, extreme flexibility, terrific 
acceleration” are not claims but facts. 


Before you select any motor, learn what the 
peak of outboard performance means today. 
A nearby Elto dealer is at your service. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


“ .... after a few hours run- 
ing the Quad made 36% miles 
per hour by two different driv- 
ers, time checked by two differ- 
ent timers, over an accurately 
measured course, driving an 
Herbst Special Class C step 
plane. Motor was muffled and 
equipped with regular service 
propeller. Outboard fans marvel 
at speed and vibrationless pow- 
er. ag 


Memphis, Tenn. 

. . Started first bump. Tem- 

perature twenty-one. There is 

nothing like it. No outfit here 

can hold it when open. I couldn’t 

make the crowd believe it was 
only half open.” 


Beaumont, Texas. 
“There is no comparison with 
any cther motor —- neither in 
speed nor starting nor perfect 
control . . .. no vibration re- 
gardless of speed.” 


Seattle, Wash. 


“Had first test yesterday .... 
your claims in your catalog are 
too weak .... It does not seem 
that the Quad will be equalled 
by other makers for years to 
come.” 
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ae “a A Super€étc’ Model 
—=s 0 Ce Every Purpose 


a * 

=— The only 4-cylinder outboard motor. 
The -& The highest speed on fastest racing 
hulls — the smoothest, most power- 
ful and dependable performance on family runabouts. Develops 
18 horsepower at 3800 R. P.M. without trace of vibration. Dual 
ignition and dual carburetion. Starts with a 2-inch flip of the 
fly wheel. Flexibility, ease of control and velvety power flow 

never before achieved in any outboard motor. 






A “service motor” in every sense — will give years of trouble 
free service under extreme conditions of heavy duty or high 
speed. Fully portable, weighs only 92 pounds. Price, $275.00. 


A ? $ “T: 72, A thoroughbred “‘middle- 
é : DEL S. weight’’ speed motor 

adapted to a wide range 
of both speed and utility service. Capable of delivering speeds 
up to 30 miles an hour — with stamina to withstand limitless 
hours of merciless driving. Chosen by thousands for its com- 
bination of true Elto dependability with extraordinary speed. 











Adapted to every type of boat except the heaviest, low-speed 
hulls. Starts instantly with an easy quarter-turn flip of the fly 
wheel. Races in B class. 3500 R. P. M. — 5 to 7 horsepower, 
weighs 62 pounds. Price $165.00. 


4 e The outstanding motor for 

The Service Twin average family use and for 
rugged service. Over 50,000 in 

operation in all parts of the world. Starts so easily and handles so simply 


that a child can safely runit. The only motor that provides rudder steering. 











Full battery plus Atwater-Kent ignition — a feature on every Elto model, 
and exclusive with Elto. Ignition is waterproof and unaffected by drench- 
ing rain or frigid temperature. The Service Twin develops 4 horsepower 
at 1700 R. P.M. — the most efficient power for driving the heavier types of 
hulls. Weighs 56 pounds. Price $145.00. 


Send for free book fully describing the three Elto models. 
Mail the convenient coupon. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
MASON STREET Department 2 MILWAUKEE 
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“OR RUNABOw*”? 






























Universal Super-Four 
3 sizes — G. L. R. 50 H. P., 
G.L.H.45H.P.,G.L.S.35H.P. 





— Universal Flexifour 


10-15 H. P. World’s finest 
motor in its class. 





New Universal Single 
8H. wt oni pony 








SRL ae 


) HIGH SPEED 


MODEL 






THE NEW 
UNIVERSAL 


‘SIX’ 


An achievement in marine motor construction—with 
10 outstanding features never before combined in a 
marine motor — that’s the new Universal ‘‘Six’’, first 
of a complete line of “Sixes” and “Eights”. 
80 H. P. — 550 lbs. — 7 bearing crankshaft— 
7 bearing camshaft — Ricardo Head— Duralu- 
min Connecting Rods — Lynite Pistons — 
Full Pressure Lubrication — Oil, water cooled 
— Universal Silent Reduction Drive for boats 
requiring large propellers. 
Whatever type boat you are considering, insist on a 
Universal motor. There’s a size and type to exactly 
meet any requirements in four or six cylinder classes. 
Write for catalog. 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
63 Harrison Street Oshkosh, Wis. 


Not connected with any other firm using the name ‘‘Universai’’. 








AS auxiiA® 








New York Show Room 
44 Warren St. 


London Show Room 
22 George Street 






1-4-6-8 
CYLINDER 


MARINE MOTORS 


Electric Plants,Industrial Engines, Pumping Units 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
NEERS, YACHT BROKERS 


HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc. 


25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 








Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 
Cable Address: A. B. C. Code 
Crogie, New York 








‘ whe > 
O. 8991 — FOR SALE — This 66’ 0” auxiliary keel schooner, one of 
the handsomest, best constructed and most desirable craft of her size ever 
built. Has double and single stateroom, toilet room, also two transom 
berths in main cabin. Palmer motor. Sails and all equipment in perfect 
condition. Price and further particulars from: HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


MND 7 COLO, dee 


r 





O. 9889 — FOR SALE — Comfortable, able, off-shore cruising schooner, 

57’ O” x 14’ 2” x 7’ 8” Alden designed; built 1926; large double state- 

P room; main cabin with four berths and toilet; galley and crew's quarters for 

two paid hands forward. 20 h.p. Red Wing motor. Was participant in 1926 

Bermuda Race. Equipment most complete and all in first-class condition. 

Further particulars from HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
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O. 9969 — Sacrifice sale of modern, recently built, sea-going twin Diese! 
yacht, very heavy construction, free from vibration, able sea boat. 
Four staterooms, two baths, galley and pantry on deck. Owing to serious 
illness owner's family offer it for considerably less than half cost. Decks 
and trim are teak. Real opportunity. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City. 











O. 9475 — FOR CHARTER — Modern 88-foot twin-screw houseboat 
i Speedway motors, speed 12-13 miles; deck house, containing dining 
and living room; large after deck which can be entirely enclosed in stormy 
weather. Two double, two single staterooms; three bathrooms. Price and 
further particulars froom HENRY J. GIELOW, Iwnc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 





O. 8589 — FOR SALE — Unquestionably the finest auxiliary cruising 

yawl available. Located Maine. Built by Lawley and made winter 
ocean run Boston to Miami, making 15 miles per hour sail alone. 47’ w.l., 
16’ beam, 5’ 6” draft. Speedway motor gives 10 miles. Double stateroom, 
saloon sleeps six. All materials best procurable. All finest condition. HENRY 
J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


a 
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CRGINEER, HOVER AROHTTECT 
Oo YAeu! 220808 
1) AY. tor STREET. SW TORS t 





N2 Desirable twin 
i screw modern Mathis houseboat, speed 11 miles. Completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Four staterooms sleep eight. Two baths, large deck 
saloon. All fine condition, has exceptionally good crew six men. Can be pur- 
chased reasonably. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 


8087 — For Sale by estate, or for summer charter 
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; HENRY H. JENNINGS 


: H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


! | YACHT and SHIP BROKERS 
‘ New York City 


Our 30 Years’ Experience and Our Knowledge of the Yachts We Offer Insure Satisfaction to Clients 


{ Telephone 
Whitehall 0484-0485 


29 Broadway °° 





HERMAN JAGLE 


Cable Address 
Yachtbroco, New York 








! O. 4535 — One of the finest English built auxiliary schooner yachts afloat, and 
: available for purchase. 92’ overall. 76’ 4’ waterline. 17’ 3” beam. 11’ draft. 
' 75-90 h.p. Speedway motor new 1923. Two single and one double staterooms. Two 


; berths in saloon. Two toilets. Bath. Ratsey sails new 1925. Heavily constructed. 
: Teak planking. Hull copper sheathed. Splendid proposition. Located in New York. 
H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 





N°: 4692 —92-foot Mathis twin-screw houseboat. Located in Florida waters 

Four double staterooms. Dining saloon, living room. Three baths. Good crew's 
quarters. Two Winton motors. Speed 11-12 miles. Hot water heat. Electric plant. 
Electric refrigerator, etc. Splendid proposition. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, New York City. 











- O. 4676 — Exceptionally high-class seagoing twin-screw Diesel auxiliary 

pt 4 schooner yacht. Fit to go around the world in comfort and safety. Now in 

' England. Length about 200’. Beam 38’. Draft 15’. Built of steel in 1926. Fifteen 
large staterooms. Two sitting rooms, smoking room, dining saloon, lounge room. 
Eight bathrooms. Maid's and valet’s staterooms. Splendid accommodations for 
officers and crew including bathrooms. Chartroom, wireless, etc. Speed 11 knots. 
Large fuel and water capacity. Luxuriously furnished and well ventilated. Will 
charter. Further particulars upon request. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 
Broadway, New York City. 


r 





staterooms. Three toilets. Two baths. Large deckhouse containing dining sa- 
loon, galley, pantry, social hall and music room. Good crew's quarters. Two triple 
expansion engines. Two water tube boilers. Speed 12-16 knots. Steam heat, Kel- 
vinator ice machine, etc. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New 


| O. 4120 — Twin-screw 140-foot steel steam yacht. Two double and three single 
| York City. 


















O. 2464 — 55-foot twir-screw express cruiser. | 

Built by Lawley & Son. Two upper and two | 
lower berths in after cabin and two upper and two 
lower berths in stateroom. Two toilet rooms. Two 
berths and toilet for crew. Two 180 h.p. Speedway 
motors new 1926. Speed 20 miles. Electric lights, etc. 
H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, 


New York City. 
tnt. Splendid proposition. 





O. 4678 — 94-foot new Mathis twin-screw house- 
boat. Three double and one single staterooms. 
Dining saloon. Living room, etc. Three toilets, and 
bathrooms. Splendid crew's quarters. Two 300 h.p. 
Winton motors. Speed 14-15 miles. Hot water heat. 
Refrigerating machine. Electric plant and all modern 
improvements. Splendid and _ sstrictly high-class 
throughout. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 
Broadway, New York City. 








O. 2733 — 67-foot twin-screw power yacht, new 
1926. Two double staterooms. Two berths in 
saloon and transom berth in deckhouse. Two toilets | 
and bath. Beautifully finished in mahogany. Good 
crew's quarters. Two 100 h.p. Sterling motors. Speed 
14-15 miles. Electric plant. All modern conveniences. 
H. H. JENNINGS COM- 
PANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 





O. 2976 — 42-foot Elco cruiser, new 1926. Double 

stateroom. Four berths 
toilet rooms. Berth for man. 48 h.p. Elco motor. 
Speed 12 miles. Splendid proposition. H. H. JEN- 
| NINGS, 29 Broadway, New York City. 





O. 1111. Twin-screw Diesel yacht. Located in 

Florida waters. 90’ x 17’ x 4’. Two double a nd 
four single staterooms. Two bathrooms. Electric 
toilets. Dining saloon and galley in deckhouse. Good 
crew's quarters. Two 80 h.p. Diesel motors new 1927. 
Hot water heat. Electric light plant. Kelvinator re- 
frigerator, etc. Speed 11-12 miles. Fuel capacity 1400 
gals. Fuel consumption cost 60 cents per hour. 
Further particulars upon request. H. H. JENNINGS 
COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 





O. 2926 — 26-foot Chris Craft runabout, new 1926. 
Used very little. Mahogany hull. Brass screw 
fastened. 150 h.p. Kermath motor. Speed up to 38 
miles. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, 
New York City. fi 





in main cabin. Two 





Our list comprises all the available yachts for sale and charter. The above 
are a few of our offerings. Send ten cents for our illustrated catalog. 
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Telephone 
VANDERBILT 


10499 








DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 


Yachts of All Types for Sale and Charter 


Marine Insurance 


il 
EAST 44TH STREET 
New YORK 











O. 8119 — FOR SALE — Flush deck auxiliary ketch, 86’ x O. 6057 FOR SALE 

58’ 8”’ x 16’ 9” x 9’. Large saloon, one double and two single 
staterooms in owner’s quarters. Ratscy sails; Speedway motor 
This yacht has always had best of care and is in excellent condition 
in every way. For further data consult DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 


11 East 44th Street, New York City. 








O. 7270 (left FOR SALE Ten-Metre 
sloop, 59’ x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”. Ideal for either 
cruising or racing. Accommodations consist of main 
cabin with two berths, double stateroom, two 
toilets, galley and crew's quarters forward. In 
excellent condition in every way. DRAKE H 
SPARK MAN, 11 East 44th Street, New York City 


O. 7217 (right FOR SALE One of a 

number of R sloops that we are offering for 
sale; several among the best in the class; while 
others have not been so successful, but are boats 
with possibilities. Others have been outclassed 
racing but can be purchased at low prices and 
would be very attractive boats for day sailing or to 
convert into a cruising sloop. DRAKE H. SPARK 
MAN, 11 East 44th Street, New York City 


O. 812 (left FOR SALE Cruising yaw!l, 

52’ x 35’ x 13’ x 6’ 3”. Built from designs by 
Mower. Large main cabin sleeping two; double 
stateroom, toilet, galley and berth for paid hand 
forward. Complete inventory of cruising equipment 
For further data, price and location, consult 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


O. 8063 (right FOR SALE Auxiliary 

yawl, 34° x 25’ x 9’ 9” x 4 10”. Sleeping 
accommodations for four, toilet and galley. Full 
headroom. New Marconi rig and Burrows sails 1927 
Has been completely reconditioned this winter. 
For further data, price and location, consult 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 





Auxiliary schooner, 41’ 9’ x 32’ 3" x 

11’ 2” x 6’ 2”. Designed by Alden. Sleeps six aft, with large 
toilet room, galley and berth for paid hand forward. Frisbie motor 
Did very well in 1926 Bermuda race. DRAKE H. SPARKMAN, 
11 East 44th Street, New York City 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker “ Naval Architect 


} 
} 





N°: 3667 — FOR SALE — One of the attrac- 
tive Consolidated Play Boats delivered 1926 
180 h.p. Speedway engine. Forward cockpit, 
cabin sleeping two and large after cockpit. Boat in 
excellent condition and offered at a reasonable 
figure. For full particulars, apply to JOHN 
G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 





N®& 280-A (at left) — FOR SALE — Desirable 
+ keel schooner, winner of 1926 Bermuda Race. 
53” O” x 37’ 11” x 12’ 5” x 7’ 3”. Alden design, built 
1926. In best condition throughout. Double state- 
room and main cabin sleeps six. Toilet, Scripps 
engine. Full ipped. For full particulars apply to 
JO G. AUBE , 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 


N® 267-A (at right) — FOR SALE — Alden de- 
signed off shore cruiser 57’ x 42’ 5” x 14’ 2” 
x 7’ 8”. Excellent boat for long distance cruising or 
racing. Double cabin, main cabin sleeping four 
Forecastle for two or three. Auxiliary power. Whole 
boat in very best of condition, painted after hauling 
Apply to JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State St., Boston 


O. 3060 — FOR SALE — One of the popular 

Elco 45’ power cruisers built 1925. In 
fine condition throughout, and used mostly 
for short day “cruising. Paid hand always 
aboard. Double cabin aft and main cabin_for- 
ward. For full particulars apply to JOHN 
G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 


7 Boston 





150 
Double 
small boat 


G 


| 148 STATE STREET 


- Massachusetts 


O. 3765 — FOR SALE — 





Very desirable 


small express cruiser in fine condition and 
thoroughly equipped. 31’ x 8’ x 2’ 6”. Built 1926 


ALDEN, 148 State Street, 


h.p. Kermath gives speed 20-25 m.ph 
Stateroom and main cabin. A _ large 
“or full particulars apply to JOHN 


Boston, Mass 





This is one of the best. Built by Morse. 36’ x 29 x II’ 4” x 6” 


N2. 283 — FOR SALE — Heavily constructed schooner for extended N2 2925 — FOR SALE — We are offering many Friendship agegs. 


cruising. 80’ x 64’ x 20’ x 10’. Alden designed and built 1926. Cummins 
oil engine with radius 3000 miles. Two double staterooms and total 
In best of condition 


throughout. Apply to JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


accommodations jor fifteen in owner's party. 


Sleeps five in two cabins. 
and good sailer. Boat in good condition throughout 
lars, apply to JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, 


Auxiliary power. Very roomy, very able 





For full particu- 


Boston, Mass. 
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O. 3722 — FOR SALE — Keel sloop of 
moderate draft, built in Denmark in 1927 

Very handy and able and an excellent piece of 
work. 27’ 0.a., 9 beam, 4’ 6” draft. Large cabin 
sleeping three, with toilet, finished in ma- 
hogany. Marconi rig and an ideal small cruiser. 
For further particulars, apply to JOHN G 
ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








O. 3067 — FOR SAL E — Fast keel yawl 

designed to race in *Q”’ class. Built 1923 by 
George Lawley Corporation. Double planked 
Double stateroom and large main cabin. Berth 
for paid hand forward. One of the most desira- 
ble fast ay boats. Apply to JOHN G 
ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker a Naval Architect 


Boston 





Alden Listings 


HE boats illustrated and 
described on these two 
pages are only a few of those 
we have available. On our 
books are many other attrac- 
tive boats and excellent values. 


Our list includes: 


SalL: Power 

Schooners Diesel and Large Gas 
: Yachts 
Yawls Large and Small Ex- 
Ketches press Cruisers 
Sloops Stock Cruisers 
One Design Classes of po On Oecd ae 

All Kinds abouts 
Friendship Sloops Sea-Sleds 


Write Us Your Requirements 


JoHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect » Yacht ‘Broker 
Mass 


148 State Street Boston, 


148 STATE STREET 


- Massachusetts 





N° 297 — FOR SALE — A new, small ketch 
of seaworthy and safe design for a young 
man with a love of cruising. Built 1927 from 


Alden designs. 21° x 18’ 6” x 6’ 6” x 2’ 9". Very 
stiff and easily handled. Comfortable cabin 
sleeping two. Auxiliary power. Very moderately 
priced. For further particulars, apply to JOHN G 
ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 
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TO. 162-III — FOR SALI Smal! Alden 


4 schooner with staysail rig. Built 1922, re- 
rigged 1926. 41’ 6” x 32’ x 11’ 3” x 6’ 2”. Single 


stateroom, three berths in main cabin. Toilet, 
and berth for paid hand. New Scripps engine 
1926. Very desirable boat in very best condition 
throughout. For further particulars, apply to 
JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State St_, Boston, Mas 























O. 248-E — FOR SALE — Auxiliary keel schooner, sister ship to Mala- 
bar VI. 52’ 3” x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 4”, built 1925 by Pendleton. Double cabin, 
four berths, main cabin, toilet, galley and forecastle. One of the most popu- 
lar sizes. Apply to JOHN G LDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass out. Apply to JOHN G 




















TO. 2365 — FOR SALI 
N 





with short rig. 46’ x 36’ 8’ 
cabin sleeps six. Good speed oie “ wwer. In very good condition through- 


a. designed s schooner. Very able model 


x 5’. Double stateroom and main 


ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 
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VENICE AND THE LIDO 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN OR THE GRECIAN ISLANDS 
Charter One of the Many Magnificent Vessels I Have Available Now, 
or for the Early Summer, Including: 


1,570 TONS STEAM YACHT AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 680 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER. 
NEXT SUMMER. Four luxurious saloons, cabins for twelve Four saloons, cabins for eleven, three bathrooms. Speed 10 


Me 6 








Copyright, 1927 


guests, twelve bathrooms. Triple expansion engines. Speed knots. (Fo. 3292.) 
good. (Fo. 3038.) 560 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE—T 
Al AC ALE — Three saloons, 
1,340 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER nine staterooms, three bathrooms. Speed 14 knots. (Fo. 3483.) 


Four saloons, cabins for twelve guests, six bathrooms. Speed ; , 
10-12 knots (Fo. 3089.) 480 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE — Beautifully fitted. 
1.000 TONS AUXILIARY SCHOONER FOR CHARTER. Two large saloons, deckhouse and smoking room, eight state- 
"“@hlocns. lounges and staterooms for fourteen guests. Twin rooms with accommodation for eleven guests. Average speed 
screw. Speed 11 knots. Strongly Recommended. (Fo. 3476.) 13 knots. (Fo. 3504.) 
820 TONS TWIN-SCREW TURBINE STEAM YACHT FOR 480 TONS STEAM YACI. «¢ FOR CHARTER IN THE MEDI- 
SALE OR CHARTER — Cabins for nine guests, eight bath- TERRANEAN — Three saloons and charthouse on deck, six 
rooms, three saloons and smoking room. Speed from 16~—22 staterooms, three bathrooms. Speed 12-14 knots. (Fo. 2669.) 


knots. (Fo. 3294.) 430 TONS SCREW SCHOONER STEAM YACHT FOR SALE 
760 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Three saloons, cabins for ten guests, two bathrooms. Speed from 
Three luxuriously fitted saloons, cabins for nine guests, one 13-16 knots. (Fo. 3614.) 
valet and tw ids, five bath . Speed 10-12 knots. A 
ae as " 430 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE — Three saloons, 
cabins for eight, four bathrooms. (Fo. 3541.) 


700 TONS STEAM YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER. — Six 
saloons, cabins for fifteen guests, four bathrooms. Speed 13-14 399 TONS AUXILIARY SCHOONER FOR SALE — Two 
knots. (Fo. 3507.) saloons, cabins for eight guests. Speed 7 knots. (Fo. 3536.) 


WRITE DIRECT TO THE EUROPEAN AGENTS 


H. HEYWORTH-DAVIS 


THE YACHT EXCHANGE 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS, YACHT AND INSURANCE BROKERS, MARINE SURVEYORS, ETC. 
24, GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S. W. I. 


TELEPHONE SLOANE 4464 ENGLAND TELEGRAPH YATCHANGE LONDON 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Phone: 8638 Bowling Green No. 1 Broadway, New York Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 








O. 2892 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Diesel yacht, 108’ x 18’ 5’’. Two 6-cylinder, 8% x 12 Bessemer 
Diesel motors, speed 12/13 knots. Has large dining saloon and living room in deck house. Excellent 
owner's quarters. Of recent build and in A-1] condition. Inspection invited. Price attractive 
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O. 405 — FOR SALE — Attractive 144-foot steel steam auxiliary brigantine; very able sea boat; has 
made numerous offshore cruises. Excellent owner's and guests’ accommodations and deck space. Nicely 


fitted and furnished. Full details, plan, on request 








O. 2334 — Attractive 85-foot Lawley built power yacht, double planked hull, two double, three single 
staterooms, bath, etc. Equipped with two 6-cylinder Speedway motors, new this year. Everything A-1 


i shape. 


Wm. Gardner & Co. have a complete list of yachts of every description for sale and charter 
Plans, photos and full particulars furnished on request 

















WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


April, 1928 


Phone: 8638 Bowling Green No. 1 Broadway, New York Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 
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R SALE — 42-foot express cruiser of individual distinction. Speed 25 miles. Built by Lawley & Son 
Corporation. Hull double planked mahogany. One man control. Engine 275 h.p. six-cylinder Sterling, 
thoroughly overhauled and all accessories new in 1927. Electric motor for oil supply, automatic water and 
bilge pump. Cockpit forward protected by windshield, followed by comfortable saloon neatly fitted. Glass 
enclosed bridge deck amidships, good sized cockpit aft. Available for inspection and demonstration. Price 
attractive. Apply Witt1am Garpner & Co., One Broadway, New York City. 




















O. 410 — FOR SALE — Handsome and commodious 144’ flush deck steel steam yacht. Owner's and 
guest's accommodations consist of two double and two single staterooms and two bathrooms below 


main deck aft of machinery space. Dining room and pantry in forward deck house. Lounge in after house. 
Large deck space. Boat and equipment thoroughly overhauled and put in first class condition in 1927. Price 
very reasonable. Inspection invited. Apply Wirt1am Garpner & Co., One Broadway, New York City. 
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Telephone: 
Vanderbilt 1660-1 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


Cable: 
Rigging 


11 EAST 44TH STREET 


Yacht Brokers 


NEW YORK CITY 


Marine Insurance 








OR SALE — No. 8024 — One of the handsomest and fastest schoon- 
ers in America. Steel construction throughout. Would be splendid 
boat for the Spanish Race. To anyone really interested we shall be 
glad to furnish full particulars, price, etc. LINTON RIGG &CO., 
11 East 44th Street, New York City. 


OR SALE — No. 7034 — One of the finest auxiliary ketches ever 
turned out by Alden. Dimensions: 42’ x 32’ 6” x 11’ 2” x 6’ 3”’. Built 

in 1924. New suit of sails 1928, never used. Very able, having been built 
for a transatlantic trip. Beautifully balanced being practically self- 


steering. Further particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 


44th Street, New York City. 


OR SALE — No. 7097 — Well known auxiliary yaw!. Dimensions: 
46’ o.a., 35’ w.l., 10’ beam, 7’ 10” draft. Built by Lawley and is in 
excellent condition throughout. New Marconi rig in 1924. Two suits sails, 
one new last year. Kermath engine. Over 6’ headroom. Double stateroom 
with separate toilet and wash basin. Main saloon with three berths. 
Additional toilet room forward. Large forecastle. Can be handled without 
paid crew. For full particulars, plan, and price apply to LINTON 
RIGG & CO., 11 East 44th Street, New York City. 


_~OR S4LE No. 9046 — Two of the famous “Ten Metres.” Ideal 

for cruising or racing. Dimensions: 59’ x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6” draft. 
Built to Lloyd’s specifications, with galvanized steel frames and mahog- 
any planking. Two suits sails. Fully found. Can be run easily with two 
men. Full particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44th 


Street, New York City. 


‘OR SALE — No. 7002 — Racing schooner, one of popular Long 

Island Sound Class. Dimensions: 41’ x 30’ x 7’ 11”’ beam x 6’3" draft. 
Built 1912 and always well kept up. Two suits of sails, also topsail and 
spinnaker. Fully fitted out for cruising. Price asked $2,300. Further 
oe a mag from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York City. 


OR SALE No. 7201 Very handsome and one auxiliary yawl- 
Well known on the Atlantic Coast. Dimensions: 52’ o.a., 35° w.l., 
13’ beam, 6’ 6” draft. Built 1914 and always beantifully kept up by 
professional crew. Has saloon and double stateroom, large galley and 
forecastle. New Lathrop engine last year gives speed of 10 m.p.h. under 
power. New sails 1927. Must be seen to be appreciated. Full particulars 
from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44th Street, New York City. 
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11 EAST 44TH STREET 
Yacht Brokers NEW YORK CITY Marine Insurance 
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R SALE OR CHARTER — No. 8147 — Heavy offshore cruiser, designed by Alden and built by Pendleton in 1926. Dimensions: 80’ 
o.a., 60’ w.l1., 18’ beam, 10’ draft. Has made several long voyages offshore and proven herself a first class sea boat and comfortable cruiser. 
jen my wee | good accommodations for owner’s party with three staterooms and large saloon. Engine installed in separate compartment. 
Can handled with crew of four. Full particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44 Street, New York City. 
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= RIGG & Co. 
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R SALE — No. 8033 ee to purchase one of the OR SALE — No. 7339 — Herreshoff schooner. Built 1926. Dimen- 
Yow song ag 3 eth ae oer as — oe Se sions: 50’ o.a., 39’ w.l., 13’ 7” beam, 6’ draft. Double planked. Teak 
82’ 8” 0.a., 60’ w.l., 19’ 4” joes 74 ho” b nee 4, This moderate draft makes trim. Lead Ballast. Has double stateroom, also saloon with four berths. 
her particularly desirable for coastwise cruising, or for the West Indies. Can be handled with one man. Excellent sea boat, quite fast, and will do 
whe large Se ean are ph, All the deck —~ ——_ 8 m.p.h. under power. Only one of this type available. Further particu- 
a Se eee ere eee ot mee. ae cy een lars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44 Street, New York City. 
mat ahogany and bu 
nut. Everything of the very best, and well kept up. Will bear most critical 
i ion. For full particulars apply to L. NTON RIGG & CO., 
11 t 44 Street, New York City. 
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Telephone: 
Vanderbilt 1660-1 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


Cable: 
Rigging 


11 EAST 44TH STREET 


Yacht Brokers 


NEW YORK CITY 


Marine Insurance 





'OR SALE — No. 8104 — Sturdy and comfortable cruising schooner 

of the sea-going type. Designed by Burgess and built by Story at Essex 
in 1926. Dimensions: 87’ 0.a., 70’ w.l., 20’ 6’’ beam, 8’ 6” draft. Has ex- 
ceptionally roomy and comfortable accommodations for owner’s party. 
Located New York. Price and full particulars from LINTON RIGG 
& CO., 11 East 44 Street, New York City. 
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R SALE OR CHARTER — No. 2122 — Consolidated North and 
South cruiser. One of the best boats of this type ever built. Has two 
Speedway motors giving speed up to 20 m.p.h. Three large staterooms, 
two bathrooms with showers, very large wardrobe lockers. Splendid din- 
ing saloon in deckhouse. Up to date in every respect. Fully equipped. 
Further particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44 Street 
New York City 


OR SALE — No. 3339 — Elco 42-footer. Built 1926. Dimensions: 42’ 
x 10’ 7” x 3’ draft. Has Elco 48 h.p. motor giving speed of 12 m.p.h. 
Electric starter. Double stateroom and saloon with four berths. Two toi- 
lets. Perfect condition throughout. Fully equipped. Price asked $10,000. 
Offer considered. Further particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 
11 East 44 Street, New York City. 





OR SALE — No. 9036 — One of the famous N. Y. Y. C. fifty-footers. 

Designed and built by Herreshoff in 1913. Well kept up at all times. 
Dimensions: 72’ o.a., 50’ w.l., 14’ 6” beam, 9’ 6” draft. New rig and new 
sails last year. Splendid racing record. Attractive price for quick sale 
Further particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44 Street, 
New York City. 


R SALE OR CHARTER — No. 4095 — Twin-screw cruising house- 

boat. Dimensions: 55’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 6” draft. Built 1925. Has two 80 

h.p. Lathrop motors giving speed of 12 m.p.h. Dining saloon in deck 
coon 


house. Three staterooms and bathroom. ted Chesapeake Bay. 
Further particulars from LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44 Street, 
New York City. 





OR SALE No. 2015 Twin-screw commuter. Built by Lawley 

last year. Dimensions: 56’ x 12’ x 3’ 2” draft. Speed 26 m.p.h. Hall 
Scott motors. Sleeping accommodations for six in owner’s party. Two 
toilets. Beautiful condition. For particulars and price apply to 
LINTON RIGG & CO., 11 East 44 Street, New York City. 
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FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


CABLE “‘HUMPFRED” 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


MURRAY HILL 2320 





347 Madison Avenue The Humphreys 50-Ft. Express Commuter New York City 





—— 





SOME 
CERTIFIED OFFERINGS 


The craft shown on these pages are representative of the high 
class of used boats that we are constantly in a position to offer. 
@ These offerings have been thoroughly inspected by an experi- 
enced representative of this firm — who can conscientiously certify 
that the condition of each is exactly as represented. @ It is upon 
this type of brokerage service that the enviable reputation of this 
firm has been built up — and upon the continuance of such service 
that our future reputation depends. @ Our listings for 1928 are 
exceptionally complete — comprising every size and type — both 
power and sail. Amongst these must be your ideal boat. 


May we have the opportunity of finding it for you? 


A CONSOLIDATED PLAY BOAT 








LENGTH 34’ — BEAM 8’ 6” — DRAFT 2’ 6” 


The superior qualities of these popular boats are too well known to need further emphasis. 
This particular one has had extraordinary care and attention from an owner whose racing 
yachts have always been looked upon as examples of perfection in their class. Only avail- 
able because we are constructing a large commuter for the owner. 180 h.p. Speedway 
motor, speed 24 m.p.h. Complete equipment. Conveniently located for inspection near 
New York. 


FULL PLANS AND PARTICULARS OF THESE BOATS SENT ON REQUEST 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DIESEL CRAFT 
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FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


MURRAY HILL 2320 


347 Madison Avenue The Humphreys 50-Ft. Express Commuter 





YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


CABLE “HUMPFRED”’ 





New York City 








A 40-MILE 
CHRIS CRAFT 





LENGTH 26’—SPEED 49 M.P.H 


A brand new all-mahogany Chris Craft runabout, 
recognized as the leader in its field, run only about 
200 miles in 1927. Latest type 150 h.p. Kermath motor 
with dual carburetor and ignition. Speed 40 m.p.h. 
Completely equipped. Price $3250. 




















46’ O.A., 38’ 0” L.W.L., 13’ 8’” BEAM, 5’ DRAFT 


An able auxiliary cruising schooner designed by Hand. 
Here is a heavily built vessel, of excellent construction, 
which has been taken care of. She is powered with a 
three cylinder Standard engine. Accommodations for 
six. File 703. Price $8,000. 


FULL PLANS AND PARTICULARS 


AVAILABLE 
NOW! 





LENGTH 62’— BEAM 13’— DRAFT 2’ 


For those who desire a light draft cruiser with large 
accommodation and economical operation. Built in 
1925, designed by J. Murray Watts. Best construction. 
Completely equipped. File 1238. Price $14,000. 

















47' 4” O.A., 39’ 0” L.W.L., 12’ 0” BEAM, 6’ 3” DRAFT 


Designed by Burgess & Packard. A fast cruising ketch 
with a 15 h.p. Palmer engine which was installed in 
1927. This is an ideal ketch for ocean cruising and 
racing. Rerigged in 1926. File 1475. Price $6,500. 


OF THESE BOATS SENT ON REQUEST 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DIESEL CRAFT 
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BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD. 


Naval Architects + Engineers + Yacht Brokers 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephones: Bowling Green 0595 — 0596 





——— 





Has Just Come 'On the Market for the First Time! 


tee especially able Alden schooner, built by Rice Bros. in 1924, with no regard 
to cost. Her sister ship has given an excellent account of herself in many of the 
Cruising Club races, and was considered one of the fastest and ablest of Mr. Alden’s 
recent designs. Dimensions: 55’ 6’ x 42’ x 14’ x 7’ 6”’. Sleeps two in owner’s cabin, 
four in main saloon, two paid hands forward; one owner’s toilet, one crew’s toilet. 
She is powered with a Frisbie 4-cycle, 2-cylinder 6”’ x 6’’ Frisbie. Fully found and in 
the best condition in which a yacht could be kept. Can be inspected adjacent to 
New York. For particulars, apply to: Burcess & Morcan, Ltp., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD. 


Naval Architects - Engineers + Yacht Brokers 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephones: Bowling Green 0595 — 0596 













N&%: 5083 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw power yacht, about 130 feet long with ample beam giving fine roomy cabin accommodations 
pt Built of steel, 1924. Two double staterooms with twin beds, and three single staterooms. Two complete bathrooms and four toilets. Two 
large deck saloons — one aft containing large lounging room and shelter deck. Dining saloon forward with pantry, etc. All exceptionally well 
planned and beautifully finished and fully furnished. Air-starting Winton motors, speed 15 m.p.h. Electric light plant. Hot water heating 
plant, ice machine. Fresh and salt water to all baths. An able seaboat and a very desirable vessel from cruising in West Indies as well as local 
waters. Should be seen to be appreciated. For full particulars apply to BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD., 11 Broadway, New York City 





















TO. 2133 (left) — FOR SALE Auxiliary yawl, gaff rig 
a Comfortable offshore cruiser. About 78 feet over all 
Has brand new sails, rigging, spars and deck. Three large 
double staterooms. Two toilet rooms with hot and co d 
running water. Main cabin has wide transoms, stove, ample 
locker space, etc. Motor 100 h.p. with reduction gear giving 
10 m.p.h. Two launches and dinghy, owner's launch making 
30 m.p.h. Cabins all solid mahogany, beautifully furnished 
Galley full width of vessel. New electric refrigerator, new 
water pressure system. Two Independent electric light 
plants. Has cruised in the Mediterranean and West Indies 
For full particulars apply to: BURGESS & MORGAN, 
LTD., 11 Broadway, New York City 


TO. 1031 (right)—— FOR SALE Auxiliary schooner, 
4 50’ over all. Built by Herreshoff, 1926. Oak frames, 
double planked, copper fastenings. Lead keel. Flush deck 
with cockpit. Large double stateroom and two berths in 
main cabin. Sleeps six. Sails used one season. Kermath 
engine in separate room, speed 8 to 9 m.p.h. Independent 
electric plant. Large toilet room. Roomy forecastle, two 
berths, crew's toilet. An exceptionally comfortable cruiser 
Good freeboard, very able and easy in a seaway. Fully 
furnished and equipped. A bargain. For full particulars 
apply to: BU IRGESS & MORGAN, LTD., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 
























TO. 4500 (left) FOR SALE A 
4 chance seldom offered. One of the best 
off shore cruisers, designed by W. Starling 
Burgess. About 90 feet in length with ample 
beam. Built 1926. Has large double and 
two single staterooms with separate toilets 
Exceptionally roomy main cabin with 
heater, wide transoms, large locker space 
book shelves, etc. Galley full width of 
4 a “& vessel, with range, large refrige rator, etc 
j Three-cylinder Diesel engine, 75 h.p., 
speed 8 knots. Has auxiliary plants includ 
ing electric light plant. Exceptionally low 
hgure, as owner is building larger boat 
For full particulars apply to: BURGESS & 
MORGAN, LTD., 11 Broadway, New 
York City 




































TO. 4550 (right) FOR SALE One 
A of the well known N. Y. Y. C. 50 
footers, changed to schooner rig by Herres 
hoff. Exceptionally fast and able as well as 
a comfortable cruiser. Easy to handle 
Fully found and equipped. Has double and 
single staterooms. Wide transoms in main 
cabin. Can sleep six if necessary. Scripps 
engine, giving speed of about 8 miles 
Electric lights, and all conveniences. For 
full peers, ares to: BURGESS & 
MORGAN, LTD., 11 Broadway, New 
York City 
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N° 1077 (right) FOR SALE 







4 Auxiliary schooner, about ' 

50 feet long. Very easy to handle / : 

with small crew. Keel and center j : ee 
: 7 





board, double stateroom. Sleeps 
four in main cabin. Two toilets 
Two small boats on davits. Four 
cylinder engine, eiectric starter 
Gives 8 m.p.h. Controls at steering 


TO. 4000— FOR SALE — Bridge deck cruiser wheel. Screens to all openings. A 
wonderfully good sea boat. For 


4 Hand design. 45-foot w.l. New engine, recently 4 
installed. Separate engine room. Speed 12-14 m.p.h full particulars apply to: BUR 
Independent lighting plant. Forward cabin sleeps GESS & MORGAN, LTD., 11 
four. After cabin has single upper and double lower Broadway, New York City 

Two toilets, sheltered cockpit. Lux fire protection 
Complete equipment. For full particulars apply to 
BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD., 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 
































WE ALSO HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL SIZES OF SAIL, MOTOR, DIESEL AND STEAM YACHTS AVAILABLE, 
AND WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND PARTICULARS AT REQUEST 
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MARINE INSURANCE 





TAMS & KING 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS INCORPORATED 
250 Park Avenue 


Telephone Murray Hill 6656 


ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


New York City 








Sailing Yachts and Auxiliaries 


For Summer Charter or Sale 














ve a lista 


NO. 1098 — Auxiliary Diesel schooner, 115’ 0.a., 83’ w.l., 
23’ beam, 10’ 3” draft. Lawley built. One double, three 
single staterooms. Fine cruiser. Suitable for ocean race to 
Spain. 











= 


ont italia iii 
NO. 6209 — Auxiliary fishermen type, Alden designed 
schooner. Built in 1926. 57’ 8” x 42’ 5” x 14’ 2” x 7’ 8”. 
Crossed the Atlantic in 1927. One double stateroom and 
four berths in salon. 














NO. 6154 — Seawanaka one design auxiliary schooner, 
58’ 6” x 38’ x 12x 7’ 9”. Built in 1925. One double state- 
room, salon, with sleeping quarters for four. Good cruising 
and racing boat. 














{ Smears 





NO. 3505 — Larchmont one design O class. Designed by 
Gardner. 59’ 10” x 38’ 8” x 12’ x 7’ 10”. Double stateroom, 
sleeps two in salon. Fine cruiser racing class. 


Florida Office 
Room 1214, Exchange Building 
Miami, Florida 
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Cable Address 
BROKERAGE 
NEW YORK 





On this page are shown a few representative yachts selected from our large lists. 
Full information regarding costs to build, purchase or charter yachts of all types 


COX & STEVENS, INc. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS—MARINE INSURANCE—YACHT BROKERS 
341 Madison Avenue: corner 44th St., New York 


Should none appeal kindly acquaint us with requirements. 


gladly furnished 


Telephone 
VANDERBILT 
8011 








O. 4462 — FOR SALE — One of the finest and ablest English-built auxiliary TO. 5102 
schooners afloat and available, 92’ 0.a., 66’ 6” w.l., 17’ 3” beam, 11’ draft. i 
75-90 h.p. Speedway motor new 1923. One double and two single staterooms, 
bathroom and two toilets. Sails by Ratsey new 1925. Running rigging, new 1926. 
Heavily constructed. Fully equipped and whole outfit in splendid condition. 
341 Madison Avenue, New York. 


COX & STEVENS, Inc., 


FOR SALE 


from COX & STEVENS, Inc., 








O. 5115 — FOR SALE — 38’ Auxiliary ketch, 
designed by Wm. Akins, built 1927, along the 
lines of a North Sea Fisherman. Tan colored sails. 
Double stateroom, main cabin sleeping three. Large 
galley with Shipmate stove. Built for ocean cruis- 





OO): have established a De- 


partment especially devoted to 
te and auxiliary yachts, in 
charge of a practical sailboat 
man and are in a position to 
give accurate and reliable in- 
formation to prospective pur- 

4- 
chasers of such yachts. 


We would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to help you either to 
purchase a yacht or to sell or JO. 5086 


charter your present one. 12’ S” x 7’ 4” 








ing. Price and further particulars from COX & 
STEVENS, Inc., 341 Madison Ave. New York 





O. 5002 — FOR SALE — Seawanhaka Corinthian one-design auxiliary 
schooner yacht, built from our design 1925; 58’ 6” o.a., 
7’ 9” draft. 15-18 h.p. Scripps motor giving speed under power 8 miles. Double 
stateroom, saloon with two transoms, toilet room, etc. Ratsey sails. Substan- 
tially constructed; teak deck, mahogany planking. Particularly fine combined 


38’ w.l., 12’ beam, TO. 
i Class. 59’ x 40’ x 14’ 5” x 


further particulars from COX & STEVENS, Inc., 


craft for racing and cruising. COX & STEVENS, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. York. 


FOR SALE 
i designed by Alden. Built 1925. 52’ 
Scripps F-4 engine. 
room, four berths in main cabin. Two toilets. Berths 
for two men forward. COX & STEVENS, Inc., 
341 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Auxiliary schooner, designed by Alden. Built 
1925. 57’ 2” x 42’ 5” x 14’ 2” x 7’ 8”. Has double stateroom, main cabin 
sleeps four, large galley and room forward for two or three paid hands. Separate 
engine room. Speed under power about 8 miles. Price and further particulars 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 





Auxiliary schooner, 
3” x 38’ x 
Double state- 





3478 — FOR SALE — One of the famous New York Yacht Club 40-ft 
8’. Good cruising accommodation and a fine 


racing Class. Boat has been well kept up and is in good condition. Price and 
341 Madison Avenue, New 
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Yachtmen’s Service Agency 


PHILADELPHIA *’ 534 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 


Dodge Watercars 2 


Telephone: PENnypacker 4830 


Cape Cod Sailboats 2 


Standard Stock Boats 


a 1 VO er Se 


26’ x 8’ 6” x 2’ 6” 
34’ x 8’ 8” x 2'9” 
2— 34’ x 9 x 2’ 6” 


2— 41’ 6” x 9 6" x 3’ 


41’5" x9 10” x 3’ 
41'6" x9’ 10” x 3’ 


2 — 42’ x 10’ 7” x 3’ 


42’ 2 W 7" 3:3’ 
re ss WT SF 
45’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6” 


45’x 11'4" x 3’ 2%" 


54’ x 12’ 3” x 3’ 
56’ x 10’ 10” x 3’ 6” 


56’ 6” x 13’ 5” x 3’ 2%" 


56’ x 13’ x 3’ 6” 
S's 13's 3S” 
2 — 38’ x 11’ x 3’ 
38’ x 1l’x 3’ 
38’ x 9’ x 2’ 6” 
36’ x 9 x 28” 


2— 35’ x 9 3” x 3’ 6” 


Raised Deck 


27’ x 8’ x 2%’ 

28’ x 8’ 6” x 20” 
28’ 10” x 8’ 6” x 3’ 
29’ x 9 x 2’ 8” 

30’ x 8’ x 3’ 


31’ 4” x 8’ 6” x Pl 6” 


31’ x 8’ 6” x 3’ 
32’ x 8’ 8” x 2’ 6” 
33’x 8’ x4’ 

35’ x 9’ 6” x 2’ 6” 
Ws O's 9 


34 6 aT 6" x 2° 6” 


36’ x 10’ x 2’ 6” 
37 2° 2 8S" x 3 
38’ x 9’ 6” x 3’ 
38’ x 9’ 10” x 3’ 
39° x 9 x 3’ 

40’ x 9’ x 30” 

40’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 
41’ x 10’ x 3’ 6” 
41’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” 


42’ 10” x 10’ 6” x 3’ 3” 


43’x 9’ x 3’ 6” 

44’x 11’ x 3’ 6” 
45’ x 9’ 6" x 3’ 

46’x 1l’x 3’ 


50’ x 12’ x 2’ 6” 
OW <W Zz x ¥ 3” 
50’ x 10’ x 3’ 4” 
5)’ sil S = 3’ 6” 
51'7” x 10’ x4’ 
52’ x 13’ 6” x 4’ 
54’x 112” x 3’ 6” 
101’ x 19’ x 5’ 


105’ x 15’ 4” x 4’ 9” 


Elco 1926 
Eleo 1925 
Elco 1924 
Elco 1926 
Elco 1921 
Elco 1922 
Elco 1923 
Elco 1926 
Elco 1927 
Elco 1913 
Elco 1918 
Eleo 1923 
Eleo 1923 
Elco 1919 
Eleo 1923 
Eleo 1925 
Elco 1925 
Matthews 1926 


20 h.p. 
20 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
48 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
80 h.p. 
48 h.p. 
48 h.p. 
90 h.p. 
37 h.p. 
42 h.p. 
(2) 50h.p. 
135 h.p. 
(2) 42 h.p. 
(2) 42 h.p. 
(2) 42 h.p. 
65 h.p. 


Matthews 1927 D.C. 85 h.p. 


Chance 1926 
Blanchard 1926 
Gordon 1925 


65 h.p. 
32 h.p. 
65 h.p. 


NEW YORK ’’7777+7 77 7 + 936 SINGER BUILDING 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9695 





Gray 
Gray 
Elco 

Elco 

Elco 

Elco 

Fay & Bowen 
Elco 

Elco 

Hall Scott 
Standard 
Elco 
Elcos 
Speedway 
Elcos 
Elcos 
Elcos 
Kermath 
Red Wing 
Kermath 
Red Wing 
Kermath 


and Bridge Deck Cruisers 


Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Raised Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 


Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 


25 h.p. 
40 h.p. 
15 h.p. 
30 h.p. 
12 h.p. 
20 h.p. 
25 h.p. 
20 h.p. 
40 h.p. 
100 h.p. 
35 h.p. 
25 h.p. 
35 h.p. 
30 h.p. 
35 h.p. 
40 h.p. 
40 h.p. 
45 h.p. 
60 h.p. 
65 h.p. 
75 h.p. 
40 h.p. 
130 h.p. 
60 h.p. 
110 h.p. 
235 h.p. 


(2) 150 h.p. 
130 h.p. 
150 h.p. 

45 h.p. 

40 h.p. 

50 h.p. 

200 h.p. 

(2) 125 h.p. 
(2) 150 h.p. 


Frisbie 
Red Wing 
Scripps 
Kermath 
Vaughn 
Engine 
Keystone 
Kermath 
Knox 
Sterling Petrel 
Doman 
Niagara 
Kermath 
Sterling 
Peerless 
Kermath 
DuPont 
Scripps 
Buffalo 
Kermath 
Frisbie 
Lathrop 
Speedway 
Hall Scott 
Sterling 
Sterling 
Dolphin 
Scripps 
Speedway 
Speedway 
Fay & Bowen 
20th Century 
Standard 
Van Blerck 
Diesels 
Winton 
Diesels 


25’x 9’ x4’ 

26’ x 8’ x 3’ 

28’ x 7’ 6” x 4’ 6” 
31’x 11’ 4” x 3’ 
$7" s:3)''s S’ 
32’x 9’ 6” x ‘ig 
34’ x 10’ 6” x 5’ 6” 
33 xii’ «27 Oo” 
7 st Ss 
38’ x 10’ x 3’ 8” 
39° = 12° = 4 5” 
40’ x 10’ x 5’ 10” 
42’x 11’ 3” x 6’ 


43’ 1” x 11’ 6” x 6’ 4” 


44’ x 12’ 6" x7’ 3” 
HP awWxEeF 
49’ 6” x 12'7" x7’ 
52’ x 12’x 7’ 4” 


$3" 6" zs: i7' 17" 26 S” 
58’ 10” x 12’ 11” x 6’ 5” 


62’ x 12’ 6” x 9’ 10” 
waeweces Sf’ 
77’ 6” x 13’ x 8’ 6” 
88’ 8” x 20’ x 10’ 6” 


120’ x 24’ 10” x 6’ 10” 


34’ x 8’ 6” x 2’ 8” 
35’x 9’ x 2’ 6” 
36’x 9’ x3’ 

39’ x 9’ x 2’ 6” 
42’ x 9’ x 2’ 6” 


44’ x 10’ 6” x2'9” 


45’ 11" x 9’ 6” x 2’ 10” 


49’ 11” x 10’ x 3’ 
50’ x 10’ 3” x 2’ 10” 
Waitress. 
Seize 232" 
60’ x 12’ x 3’ 

80’ x 145%" x 4’ 


36’ x 12’ 

36’ x 10’ x 3’ 

40’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” 
47' 9” x 16’ 6” 

50’ x 14’ 6” x 3’ 3” 
63’ 6” x 16’ x 3’ 
So's ss 
75’ x 18’x 4’ 

77’ x 18’ 6” x 2’ 6” 
80’ x 18’ x 3’ 6” 
swe s 
90’ x 15’ 6” x 4’ 
91’x 17’ 6" x4’ 
120’ x 23’ x 4’ 6” 


Boats for Sale and Charter 


Auxiliaries 


Aux. Sloop 
Aux. Ketch 
Sloop 

Sloop 

Aux. Ketch 
Aux. Schooner 
Aux. Sloop 
Aux. Sloop 
Sloop 

Aux. Sloop 
Aux. Yawl 
Aux. Yawl 
Aux. Yawl 
Aux. Schooner 
Aux. Yawl 
Yawl 

Aux. Schooner 
Aux. Schooner 
Aux. Schooner 
Aux. Cutter 
Aux. Yawl 
Aux. Yawl 
Aux. Schooner 
Aux. Schooner 


Aux. Schooner 


Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 


Express Cruiser 


Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 
Express Cruiser 


Express Cruiser 


House Boats 


House Boat, Scow 
House Boat 
House Boat 
House Boat, Scow 
House Boat 
House Boat 
House Boat 
House Boat 
House Boat 
(Mathis) 
House Boat 
House Boat 
(Mathis) 
House Boat 
House Boat 
House Boat 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


Baby Buzz Outboard Motor Boats 


5 h.p. Palmer 
14 h.p. Palmer 
(no engine) 
(no engine) 
14 h.p. Buffalo 
6 h.p. Bridgeport 
10 h.p. Gray 
10 h.p. Red Wing 
(no engine) 
16 h.p. Gray 
15 h.p. Palmer 
40 h.p. Scripps 
6 h.p. Kermath 
40 h.p. Scripps 
10 h.p. Lathrop 
(no engine) 
10 h.p. Kermath 
15 h.p. Scripps 
45 h.p. Scripps 
10 h.p. Palmer 
32 h.p. Red Wing 
20 h.p. Kermath 
50 h.p. Regal 
150 h.p. Kahlenberg 
Diesel 
180 h.p. Krupp Diesel 


Express Cruisers 


150 h.p. Sterling 

150 h.p. Scripps 

150 h.p. Van Blerck 

187 h.p. Sterling 
Dolphin 

187 h.p. Sterling 
Dolphin 

180 h.p. Speedways 

300 h.p. Fiats 

450 h.p. Liberties 

250 h.p. Sterling 


) 112 h.p. Van Blercks 


200 h.p. Hall Scotts 
180 h.p. Speedways 
250 h.p. Wintons 


(no engine) 
24 h.p. Palmer 
45 h.p. Cadillac 
(no engine) 
60 h.p. Sterling 
50 h.p. 20th Centuries 
40 h.p. 20th Centuries 
50 h.p. Standard 
75 h.p. 20th Centuries 


65 h.p. Standards 
90 h.p. Standards 


350 h.p. Wintons 
80 h.p. Wintons 
250 h.p. Wintons 


° 
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Yacht Brokers «-.-- Naval Architects «-~ - 


400 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Teeprertonon HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. “™itansit 


Marine Insurance 


We have a complete list of all steam and power yachts, auxiliaries, and houseboats, which are offered for SALE and CHARTER 
Plans, photographs and full particulars furnished on request 





. 





HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


O. 985 — FOR SALE — 73’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ G6” twin-screw cruising yacht 


Chicago, Illinois. 





GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





JO. 2264— FOR SALE — This auxiliary 
schooner. 46’ x 33’ x 13’ x 6’ 6”. Staunchly 
built. Fisherman model. 4-cylinder Standard motor 
gives speed of 8 miles under power. Homelite 
ae. | L  - stove. Electric toilet. Good 
sea boat ya fod handled. Located Chicago 
HENRY <— GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North 


Vv Chic 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois JO. 555 — FOR SALE — This fine, roomy and 
4 comfortable auxiliary cruising yawl, at an 
attractive price. 55’ x 36’ x 18 x 4 6”. Splendid 
sea boat of heavy construction. Always had ‘best of 
care. Speedway motor in good condition — 
qqeee of 7 miles per hour. Located at Chics 
‘erticulars from HENRY C. GREBE & C . 

C., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











N O. 1863 — Twin-screw 60’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” deckhouse cruiser, new 1926. Two TO. 1013 — FOR SALE — 50’ express cruiser red with two 6-cylinder, 
+N double staterooms and bath. Attractive deck dining saloon. —— galley, a 150 h.p. Sterling Dolphin motors. Speed over 20 m.p.h. Enclosed bridge deck, 
separate crew's quarters for three. Separate bridge control. Powered with 6-cylin- comfortable owner's stateroom with two built-in berths and two pullman berths 
der Sterling Chevrons. Speed 15 miles. Complete equipment. Separate electric and guest stateroom. Slee ht , Space for crew forward. Unusually attractive 
light plant, bilge pumps, windlass, hot and cold running water, etc. Staunchly price. Particulars from H NRY ¢ GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan 
built, good seaboat and salt water fitted throughout. Further information from Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Speedway motors. Speed up to 18 miles. Two single, one double stateroom, O. 1018 — FOR SALE — One of the well-known Great Lakes 54-foot express 
two toilets, dining saloon in deckhouse with two transoms. Beautifully finished cruisers. up to 22 miles per hour. Sleeps eight in owner's quarters and 
and furnished. HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, two in crew's. Unusually low price for immediate sale. HENRY C. GREBE & 


COo., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





TO. 1471 — New 45’ x 11’ 6” double cabin, heavily constructed cruiser. Located TO. 1668 Unusually attractive 45-foot cruiser. Excellent condition. Ready 


4 near Chicago. Equipped with six-cylinder 140 h.p. Stearns engine. All modern a for cruise. One double stateroom, speed fourteen miles. HENRY C. GREBE 
equipment. New. Surprisingly low price. Further information from HENRY ( & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





TO. 1866— FOR SALE Practically new 42’ 
4 x 10° 8” x 3’ 2” draft twin-ecrew cruiser. Very 
complete equipment includes Homelite lighting 
plant, electric bilge and air pumps, life raft, Protane 
stove and dinghy. Two cabins, two toilets. Sleeps 
six. Beautifully lly finished. well constructed and very 
seaworthy. One of the finest boats of her size ever 
built. Inquire: HENRY C. GREBE & CO., IN« 
400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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AN IDEAL YACHT TENDER 






26’ Owner’s Launch - built by LUERSSEN 
Powered with 68 H.P. MAYBACH ENGINE 
Speed 22 m.p.h. 


For Resale — New Boats Now Building 


¢ 

















50’ x 11’ 6” TWIN-SCREW CRUISER, TWO 68 H.P. MAYBACH MOTORS, CRUISING SPEED 15 M.P.H. 


Accommodations include two double staterooms, two toilets, lovely large deckhouse with two day-beds, large galley, crew's 
quarters for two men, forward ee separate engine room. Separate gas-electric generator with batteries and water-pressure 


system. Plenty of lockers and complete equipment. 


























38’ x 10’ 4” CRUISER, 110 H.P. MAYBACH MOTOR 
Sleeps six comfortably. Large after cockpit. Hull double planked. Large toilet and galley. 


MAYBACH MOTOR COMPANY 


F. W. Von Meister, General Agent for U. S. A. 578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Appraiser YACHT BROKER 


Vanderbilt 0969 (S. E. CORNER 42nd STREET) 


inurance FLARRY W. SANFORD ccoxce w. 


Telephone 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 7 ie Associate 


ELDER 








SPECIAL OFFERINGS 
RACING YACHTS 


INCLUDING A NUMBER OF 
1927 CHAMPIONS 


International Ten Metres 
N. Y. Forties & Thirties 
Schooner Classes 
Larchmont ‘*O”’ Class 
Clasase “PP, “SO”. 2a 
International Stars 


STANDARDIZED 
POWER CRAFT 


Elcos 56’, 54’, 50’, 42’, 34’, 26’. 
Consolidated 52’ Cruiser, 34’ 
Play Boat. 

Matthews 38’ Cruiser. 
Mathis 65’ House Boat. 

O. 2318—FOR SALE—One of the N.Y... ¥. L. & E. 77’ Cruiser 

popular Seawanhaka one-design auxiliary 50’, 67’, 70’ House Boats. 

oem 58’ 6” x 12’x 7’ 9”. Double stateroom, 
salon with two berths, toilet, etc. Built 1925; > on 
ae new in 1927. Well furnished and in excel- HARRY W. SANFORD 
ent condition. For further data consult Ha SIFT EN. Y.C 
WW. lnanees, 501 Fifth Avenue, New Yor, oy ee Seed oe eee 
N. Y. 
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O. 2227 FOR SALE Auxiliary 

schooner, 55’ 8” x .14’ x 8’ 6’. Double 
stateroom and salon, sleeping six with two w. c.'s 
for owner's party. Crew's quarters with w.c., etc. 
forward. Has fine record for long distance off- 
shore racing and cruising. Built in 1925, excel- 
lent condition. For further information consult 
Harry W. Sanford, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 














screw cruiser, built in 1924, speed 15 miles, 225 h.p. Winton 
motors. Dining salon on deck, 4 staterooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 w.c.’s., 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 


QUICK SALE 


No. 1714 Auxiliary schooner, 54’ 
Price reduced from $10,000 to $5,000 
A remarkable buy 


No. 815 — Auxiliary schooner, 92’ 
For around-the-world cruising. Lloyds’ 
inspection 1927 Very heavy con 
struction Is available season 
charter. Sales price cut from $54,000 
to $38,000. An opportunity 


No. 2218 Cruiser, 59. Excellent 
condition. Price $6,700 


No. 1223 Express cruiser ’ 
Speed 18 miles. Price cut from $9,000 
down to $5,000 


No. 2210 Steam yacht, 138’. Has 


four staterooms, sumptuous accom 


modations A vailabk for season 
charter or can be bought for about 
$25,000 





No. 2350 — Auxiliary ketch, 31’. Is 
able and in good condition. Price 


O. 2359—FOR SALE— The most at- $3,500. Fine se 
. eas ’ 3,5 ine sea boat 
tractive large auxiliary ketch afloat, 86 
x 16’ 9” x 9’. Has commodious salon, delightful — —_ 
owner's double stateroom, also two single state- HARRY W. SANFORD 
rooms. Kept in the best of condition. Ideal for 501 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


extended cruising. Consult Harry W. Sanford, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















O. 2313— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 127’ steel twin O. 1995 — FOR SALE — 22-mile twin screw cruiser, 55’ x 11’ 
x 2’ 4”. Lawley built with 1927 Speedway motors. Two double 
statercoms, sleeping eight, two toilets, two berths and w. c. for crew. 


etc. Hot water heating. An outstanding yacht of her type — a good Hull double planked. Desirable in every réspect.“@onsult Harry W. 
buy. Consult Harry W. Sanford, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. Sanford, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. ~: te 





0.0. D. The best of the Ten Metres, 

for local and international racing. Splendid 
record. 59’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”. Built in 1927, sails 
and hull in excellent condition. The logical 
proposition for one desiring to race in the larger 
classes. Consult Harry W. Sanford, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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DESIGNERS MARINE INSURANCE BROKERS 


JOHN H. WELLS, INC. - 11 East 44th Street - NEW YORK CITY 
































O. 620 — FOR SALE — Handsome twin-screw cruiser, 72’ x 14’ 

x 14 3”. Comparatively new — powered with Winton engines 
Three staterooms, bath, etc ies deckhouse used as dining salon and 
living room, very large deck space. Now in Florida and available for 
inspection. 








O. 745 — FOR SALE — Consolidated 60-footer of recent build 

Powered with six-cylinder Speedway. Speed 12-13 m.p.h. Two large 

double staterooms. Shower and toilet, large deckhouse. A good sea 
boat, completely equipped and in perfect condition. 

















O. 485 — FOR SALE — One of the finest small cruisers in Eastern 
waters. 55’ x 13’ x 3’ 10”. Two double staterooms, bath, large 
deckhouse, fine galley. Completely equipped and in fine condition 














O. 434 — FOR SALE — Attractive Lawley-built cruiser, 85’ 

overall, 14’ beam, 4’ draft. Powered with two Speedways, speed 
13 knots. Five staterooms, bath, dining salon in deckhouse. Completely 
equipped and in fine condition 

















Particularly Smart Cruiser 


OR SALE —A beautifully designed and 
\ ; , ac A ; 
built 68’ semi-day cruiser in splendid condi- 
\ tion throughout. Exceedingly well adapted for 
day use or short cruising with speed of 18 m.p.h. 
Main cabin is large and furnished in good taste. 
There is also a very comfortable double state- 
room and two toilets. Galley and forecastle 
forward. The yacht has been unusually well 
cared for and is offered for sale only because the 
owner is building larger boat. In writing for 
particulars, ask for No. 3277. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


148 State Street yee Boston, Mass. 
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CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Ashland 5334 














Cruising houseboat 76’ x 15’ 3”’ x 4’ 3”’. Built 1919 by 
Gedney and upper structure by Jacobs 1925. Powered 
with twin Speedways. Speed 10 miles. Accommodations 

No. 182 are: crew’s quarters aft, engine room, large galley, own- 
er’s stateroom, one double, and one single stateroom. 
Two toilets and one bathroom. Pilot house and dining 
saloon. Price upon request. 





Express cruiser 38’ 6’ x 11’ 3’ x 3’. New 1927. Designed 
by Nedwidek. Powered with 175 h.p. Van Blerck. Speed 
No 212 20-24 miles. Good sea boat. Accommodations are: cock- 
° pit, galley and toilet room aft, two berths in main cabin, 
and forward cockpit. Plenty of locker and stowage space. 
Sacrifice price $10,000. 


Auxiliary cutter 32’ x 27’ x 5’ 6’. Designed by Atkin. 
Built 1926. Powered with Erd Motor. Speed 6-7 miles. 
No 304 Boat fast and able. Outside trim all Teak. Accommoda- 
° tions consist of cockpit, galley aft, two transom berths 
in main cabin, toilet room, and stateroom forward. 
Located near New York. Price $6,500. 


Powered with Red Wing Motor. Speed 7-8 miles. The 
No. 875 accommodations are one double and one single state- 

room; four spring berths and two extension transoms. 

Galley forward. Boat fully found. Price $13,500. 


| 
Auxiliary yaw! 62’ x 45’ 6’ x 9’ 10”. Built by Herreshoff. 
| 





@ We have numerous other boats on our lists, all 
types and sizes. Full information may be had upon 
request. €@ All types of craft, both sail and power, 
DESIGNED, and their construction supervised. 
Personal attention given on all work. 
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CROWNINSHIELD & BURBANK 


MARINE Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers Telephone 
INSURANCE 114 State Street, Boston, Mass. Hubbard 9388 





WE HAVE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY at 39 CENTRAL STREET:-Chris Craft, Rice Bros. and 
other speed boats; newly designed Old Town canvas covered boats; Italian linen yacht fope and Marlin (all sizes); 
Evinrude Outboard and Universal Marine motors and other accessories. 


Offered for Sale 


= 





N°? 438 An opportunity to purchase at a low price, a 24’ cruiser, built 
4 1927, 20-25 h.p. Gray engine. On account of illness, owner must sell. 








O. 288 — Friendship Sloop, 31’ o.a., 27’ w.l., 9 6” beam, 5’ 6” draft. 
Kermath engine, 1926. Has had cabin lengthened. In very good condition 
and can be purchased at low price. 


N°: 445 — Attractive bridge deck cruiser, 35’ 0.a., 9 6” beam, 3’ 6” draft 
i Equipped with 1925 Lathrop 28-35 h.p. engine. In A-1 condition and 
fully equipped 


O. 484— Sound schooner, 40’ 11” o.a., 30’ w.1., 7’ 11” beam, 6’ 3” draft 

Designed by Crowninshield, built 1912. Two suits sails new 1926 and 

1927. Fully equipped, very comfortable, excellent condition. This boat is a 
winner and offered at a very attractive price. 


r “a ™ 





ee 
N*® 193 — Auxiliary ketch, 51’ 9” o.a., 34’ w.l., 12’ 2” beam, 7’ draft. — Desirable class “‘R" sloop, built in Germany, 1926. 38’ 7” o0.a 
y.1 


Palmer engine, 12-14 h.p. Excellent accommodations. Equipment prac- 4 25’ 3” w.l., 7’ beam, 5’ 9” draft. Ratsey sails. Boat and equipment in 
tically new and boat in splendid condition. Offered at right price. first class condition. Price attractive 
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This cruiser is powered with 2 Model P 115 H.P. 
Speedway Engines, installed in 1927. Cruising 
speed of 13 miles and maximum of 15.75 miles per 
hour. Built in 1920 but has been used very little. 
Completely found with one 16-foot tender with 
Red Wing Motor, one 10-foot dingy, complete 
lighting plant and pressure pump. 








One double stateroom with water closet, bath and 
lavatory. One double stateroom with water closet 
and lavatory. Three single staterooms. Crews 
quarters are ample for 4 or 5. Water closet and 
lavatory in forecastle and engine room. For in- 
spection and further details apply to your Broker. 





A Rare Opportunity 


The Smart Motor Cruiser 


“MARINER” 











| 
| 
| 
| 





For Sale 





Very sturdy and attractive auxiliary schooner, 36’ x 11’ x 6’. 
Recently built by well-known yacht builder. Exceptionally 
good accommodations. Large and handy galley. Feathering 
propeller. Very good performance under power. Speed 7% 
miles. Complete equipment and in splendid condition. 
No. 1862. Further particulars from 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


Wrigley Building 
400 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Naval Architects ’ Yacht Brokers 

















For Sale 
RAINBOW III 


J: YOU ARE the man who has put 
off ordering a new cruiser for 
Spring delivery, you are just the man 
to whom this offering should appeal. 


RAINBOW III was designed and built 
by Consolidated in 1926. Twin 
Speedway Engines. Speed 20 miles. 
Sleeps six in owners quarters. Price 


right. 





Wire or write for details 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS . . NEW YORK 


RR ACR oN CCR 
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An Opportunity 


To secure one of the very finest built and 
most luxuriously appointed motor yachts 
on the Atlantic Coast; built by F. D. Law- 
ley, Inc., and delivered to the owner last 
summer. 68’ over all, 14’ beam, twin-screw 
A new boat with original price depreciation 
to meet used-boat market. Accommodations 
include large owner's double stateroom, 
two single staterooms aft with large toilet 
room and bath, single stateroom and bath 
forward, also deck saloon and pilot house 
Finest material and workmanship; fully 
a Power plant consists of two six- 
cylinder Sterling Dolphin motors, speed 


Double Stateroom 15-17 miles per hour. Deck Saloon—Looking aft 




















For particulars write ELDREDGE-MCINNIS, INC., 148 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 



































A Famous 40-Footer For Sale 





Able Off-Shore Cruiser 


YR SALE — An able type of power cruiser 

for the man who wants to do a bit of fishing 
or loafing along the coast. Old but very well 
cared for and comfortable. A 61’ boat that can 
be: handled by one man. There is a double and 
single stateroom besides a large main cabin 
Two toilets and shower. The Sterling engine 
gives a cruising speed of 10 m.p.h. Has electric 





POS of then bert, tn leat ete, Syoumee af te eat windlass, pumps, and ice machine. In writing 
seven races in which she sailed in 1927. . “ sabe d 
Well built, kept in excellent condition and for for particulars, refer to Number 3867 


sale at a price that should be most attractive. 














JOHN G. ALDEN 


Address Box 404, care oj 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yachting, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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FOR SALE 

O. 8177 — This attractive 50'0”’ x 14'6” 

x 3/0” cruising houseboat, adapted for 
cruising in both Northern and Southern 
waters. Has cruised practically all of the 
Great Lakes. Double stateroom; single state- 
room with large living room in deck house. 
Sterling motor; Delco light and water pres- 
sure system; all in excellent condition; in- 
spectable Great Lakes. Price reasonable. 
Further details from: 


HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc. 








25 West 43rd Street , New York City Y4 











No. 508 — Auxiliary Yawl 


x 55’ o.a., 35’ w.l., 13’ 11” beam, 8’ draft. 
Built 1905. Equipped with 12 h.p. Standard 
4-cycle engine. Stateroom and toiletroom aft; 
large cabin sleeps four. Fully equipped and in 
best of condition. Is smart sailer and very able. 

~ Price reasonable. Pa 








Particulars will be gladly furnished by 


Crowninshield & Burbank, 114 State Street, Boston 


























| 
kK, THE GALLEY GUIDE.» 


By ALEX W. MOFFAT 
Revised and Enlarged 1928 Edition 


Hang it alongside your Galley Range — they are inseparable 


A purely humanitarian work This handy cook book con- 
planned out of consideration tains hundreds of appetizing 


for the digestive apparatus of recipes, as well as several useful 
h ptt 9 SP and important suggestions as to 
ee € fing, —_ galley arrangements, supplies, 








after all, upon which success or stoves, and fuels, etc. Attrac- 
if failure is largely dependent. tively bound in oilcloth. 








Get one for your Boat and another for your Home! 
Price $1.50 


(10 cents postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S." Possessions 


a 
YACHTING, Ine. « 25 West 43rd Street » New York City e/~ 
| 
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N‘' ». 1500 


in hull construction. 





FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 
yacht; 86 ft. overall, 14 tt. beam, 4 ft. draft. Speed 15 miles; two 6 cylinder 75 horsepower motors, new 1921. Exceptional strength 
forward; aft Owner’s large double stateroom full width of 
boat, bathroom, large main saloon with two transom berths and guest’s double stateroom. Interior beautifully finished in mahogany 
Hot water heated. Independent electric light plant, as well as auxiliary Acetylene piant for use in case of 
emergency. This yacht has always been maintained in the best possible manner and no expense spared in her up-keep. Can be operated 
with a crew of four. Price and further particulars from Cox & STEVENS, IN« i 


throughout; old Colonial type. 


Accommodations dining saloon in sunken deckhouse 


FIGURE, 





OWNER RETIRING FROM YACHTING 





Twin-Screw cruising power 


341 Madison Avenue, New York 








white oak built 1917. 


38- to 45-foot 





FOR SALE or TRADE 


Husky, comfortable, seaworthy cruiser. 62’ o.a. x 55’ w.l. x 14’ beam x 
5’ 6” draft. Keel, ribs, planking 
new Stearns 6-cylinder 140 h.p. Motor and Cross reduction gear installed 
1927. Wheel house 14’ x 14’ contains starter and all controls; large galley; 
two toilets; sleeps eight, separate spring berths. 32-volt light plant. Complete 
equipment, two dinghies, outboard motor. Speed 10 to 12 m.p.h. 
gas and water tanks. Price $12,000 or will trade for 
deck cruiser of like value. 

H. O. SHEDD, 301 East 117th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New cabins and 


Ample 


brid we 








OR SALE 





Lawley built deck cruiser, 45 ft. by 8 ft. 8 in. by 

3 ft. 6 in. Powered with 4-cylinder 90 h.p. Red Wing motor. She 
is fitted with electric starter and generator and all controls brought 
to bridge. Boat has cruised to Bermuda and has proven herself 
adapted to long off-shore cruises due to exceptional seaworthiness 
and large capacity of fuel and water tanks. Box No. 401, Care of 
YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York. 

















Exceptional Offer OX", )*- 


chased larger 
boat C. B. Yaw! 

“BLACK Duck" 

offered at 
$2,200. Length 
0.a. 35’: draught 
6 OY? New 
Mianus engine 
also mast in- 
stalled 1927 
Four berths; 
galley; toilet 
Built in Maine 
fully equipped in 
every detail 
Can be seen at 
Heller's Boat 
Yard, Annapolis 
Maryland Box 
No. 405, care of 
YACHTING, 25 
West 43rd 8t 
New York 











N?2: 7102 (right) One of a 
A number of desirable Star 
boats that we are offering for 
sale. We will be very glad to 
submit complete list of available 
boats to anyone interested in 
buying into this very keen racing 
class. Drake H. SPARKMAN, 11 
East 44th Street, New York 


N2: 7070 (left) — For SALe 
i Keel knockabout, 27’ x 
19° x 7’ 3 x 4 3”. Designed by 
Alden. Large open cockpit and 
Cuddy cabin with two berths 
Very smart under sail and one of 
the most desirable small sloops 
Price attractive. Drake H 
SPARKMAN, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 
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FOR SALE 


at a very low figure, the yacht “Fli 
Hawk.”’ Length 83 feet. Full descrip 


tion in Lloyd's Register. Boat entirely 


hel 


overhauled in 1927 including new 100 
h.p. 20th Century motor, new motor 
in launch, also outboard motor for 


dinghy. Communicate with 


HERBERT D. OPPENHEIMER 


74 Trinity Place 


New York City 
Whitehall 6675 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent 
| qtzenoxe — GUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ‘itz. appness 
| SALES AND CHARTERS ae NAVAL ARCHITECTURE — MARINE ESURANCE — APPRAISALS 














Yacht ‘‘Pontia” 


60 square metres 


FOR SALE. Built in 1915 by In- 
genior Joh. Anker. ‘‘Pontia” is one of 
the swiftest in its class. Has won 
many prizes. In excellent condition, 
absolutely water-tight, good sails and 
rig. Total length ca, 12 metres. Ma- 
hogany furnishings. Price $1550, f.o.b. 
Oslo, Norway. 


BREDO ERIKSEN 
Tollbodgt, 20, Oslo 


For Sale 


Lawley Schooner, 56’ 0.a., 46’ w.l., 
14’ 3” beam, 7’ 5” draft. Iron ballast. 
Two staterooms, large saloon, com- 
fortable accommodations for six. 
Mianus 25-40 motor, Johnston Aqua- 
flyer and Bright Wood Tender 
mounted on deck. Cabin and cockpit 
mahogany trim. Easily handled, 
staunch, completely equipped. 


CHuas. R. ELLIcotTr, Owner 
150 Broadway ’ New York, N. Y. 











For Sale 
33-foot Baby Gar 


Speed over 55 m.p.h. Forward cockpit 
has low wind resistance cabin — non- 
vibrating and removable. Triplex 
glass, Lux fire system. New Gar Wood 
engine used only 15 hours. Siren, com- 
passes, etc. Perfect condition. Price 
$7,500.00. 
Address: 

THORNE DONNELLEY, Room 1801 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, III. 























FOR SAL 41’ sloop, 11’ beam, 
6’ 6” draft, fast and 
seaworthy. One single and two double 
spring berths, Sands toilet, Shipmate, ice 
chest, wash basin. <a. suits sails, com- 
pletely found, equ mages for en agg — 
one round- Cotesia bright ten 
fice price. E. TURNER, 3331 Oinelile A _ 
nue, New York City. Phone Olinville 7819. 











DUTCH ISLAND HARBOR 


on the west branch of Narragansett Bay is the finest 
location for boating. Open sea and most interesting 
bay sailing. The water is clean. Here a most A(ttrac- 
tive Cottage with two-car garage, 400 ft. shore front 
and Private Wharf is offered for rent for the summer 
for $1000 

For details write Conant Taylor, 19 Winthrop 
Ave., Marblehead, ss. 











FOR SALE 


Centerboard Sloop, 40’ x 13’ x 4%’. Gal- 
ley, toilet, single stateroom, berth for- 
ward, large transoms in main cabin. 
8 h.p. Lathrop engine. Excellent cruiser. 
Price $1200. Address: D. J. P. Jr., 20 
Sargent Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 





50 West 17th St. 





32’ x 9’ x 3’ Raised Deck Cruiser 
One of the finest boats on today’s market. Largely rebuilt 


last year. Completely equipped including dinghy. 
motor and equipment in perfect condition. Bargain. 


BRUNS KIMBALL & CO. 


Hull, 


New York City 








BOATMAN WANTED 


for small cruiser. $200 a month. Good 
navigator and engineer. State age, na- 
tionality, experience, and give references. 
Reply Box No. 400, care of YACHTING, 
INc., 25 West 43rd St., New York. 











WILLIAM E. CORNES 


Motor Boat Operator, previously of 
Chicago. Important you communi- 
cate with W. F. McNamara, 134 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., immediately. 











ot 
For Sale 


Herreshoff sloop, 38’ x 8’ 6” x 4’ 6’. Sleeps three 
comfortably. Very able under sail. On Great 
Lakes. Price $600, fully equipped. 


ROGER S. MORRIS 





3545 Holly Lane Cincinnati, Ohio 











FLORIDA SERVICE 


If you have a boat in Florida waters that you want 
sold, insured, surveyed, or cared for in any way; or 
if you wish to purchase one; I can serve you. Over 
fifteen years’ experience as a Naval Architect, Ship- 
builder and Inspector. My list of all classes of boats 
for sale and charter is very extensive. 
HAROLD H. BAILEY 
206 Exchange Building, Miami, Florida 








POSITION WANTED 

RMER yacht captain would like to make per- 
manent connections with yacht and ship broker 
or any other line where a captain's knowledge would 
be req . Am capable of approaching the aristo- 
oration pa clienteie or taking charge of the 
oupery sion and maintenance of yacht construction. 
Am also capable of demonstrating and selling. Have 
good connections on east or west coast of Florida, 
also San Francisco. Position must be permanent 
with bilities of an interest in business. Box 

No. care of YACHTING, 25 West 43rd St., 
New York C ity. 

















WANTED — BOATMAN 


Young man, unmarried, thirty years old or 
younger, to work on sixty-foot yacht. Should 
know something about engines. State your 
qualifications and yachts worked on during 
1927. 

Box 307, care of YACHTING, INC. 

25 West 43rd Street, New York 

















WANTED 


For charter, July and August, 50—60-foot single 
or twin-screw, two double staterooms aft, type 
of ACF 54-foot for cruising. Located near New 
York and preferably with crew 

W. D. GARDNER 
331 Esplanade Pelham Manor, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


26-FOOT CHRIS-CRAFT 
150 h.p. Kermath 
New March, 1927, run less than 500 miles, perfect 
condition, completely overhauled and refinished, 
fittings newly chromium plated, stored near New 
York City. Address 
Box 304, care of YACHTING, INC. 

25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


— 
Position Wa ted 
Young man wants position on an auxiliary yacht 
Willing to work for his berth. Can give good 
references. 
J. W. KENNADY 
Box 597, Daytona Beach, Florida 














SHIPMASTER 


wants position as master or sailing master on 
yacht. Unlimited licenses. Experienced in the 
commsand of U. S. square rig sail, and steam 
vessels, including yachts ocean and coastwise. 
Qualified submarine diver, naval engineer, and 
expert adjuster of compasses of all classes of 
vessels and airc 
ALEXANDER STUART 


10 Howard Street Newport, R. I. 








MASTER MARINER 


With long sea experience on arm seas and inland 
waters, holding unlimited U. 8. Government 
Master’s license, wishes ceateiate position on 
steam or power yacht. Able to put any boat in 
commission. Absolutely sober, reliable. References . 
Box 402, care of YA NG, 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 

















WATERFRONT EST ATES OF DIS- 
TINCTION + COLONIAL PROPERTIES 
OF HISTORICAL NOTE » Shooting 
Preserves and High Class Inland Farms 


Catalog and Lists Free 


Eastern Shore Trust Company 


Real Estate Department 
CAMBRIDGE ’ 


MARYLAND 
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A DREAM SHIP 





Just a lovely little 50’ cruiser, — your home —: for you or 
you and your family to take the voyage to heart's desire. 

Free from care — away from formalities — living in your 
own little kingdom, — just cruising on Long Island Sound, or 


after the day's run, anchored in one of the many protected har- 
bors, watching the setting sun and the approach of nightfall, 
bringing back pleasant recollections and cementing the ties of 
companionship and associations so worth while. Or, if fancy so 
wills, cruise to Block Island, Shelter Island — play along the 
coast or take a trip to Lake Champlain, the Great Lakes, — 
follow the path of contentment. 

Oh, Yes! — You can go with a companion if you wish, — why 
not? Take guests?, — of course! Your little floating home has 
a very spacious galley or kitchen, a very nice dining room with 
two berths, a delightful master's stateroom with large built-in 
bed, a pleasant and real bath-room and a guest's stateroom 
sleeping two more persons. There is a comfortable berth for a 
man in the engine-room if you feel you may want a paid hand. 

May we offer this fascinating yacht to you and be the medium 
of helping you to realize that ‘‘ Dreams come true?" 


HARRY W. SANFORD 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 














CHARLES C. CORNELL * 20CHAMBEAU AVENUE 








FOR SALE 


This beautiful 40’ x 9 x 4’ cruiser 
Sleeping quarters for six people, one 
private stateroom for two, built-in 
refrigerator, plenty of ventilation, 
dishes, silver, big closet drawers, 
tender, toilet, cooking utensils. This 
yacht has a new 40 hp. Lathrop, 
equipped with starter and generator 
and is two years old. Speed 11-12 
miles. Cash $3900. Apply: 


3 BOX 186, CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
Providence, R. 1. oe 5° M,qerme. reas 














: Bound Volumes 
of YACHTING for 1927 
JUST A FEW AVAILABLE 


@ The bound volumes of Yacutine for 
1927 contain a wealth of good nautical 
reading which any yachtsman_ will 
| appreciate. Fiction, cruise stories, designs, 
| cartoons, are only a few of the features 
| which make them enjoyable. An ideal 
| @ The 12 issues of Yacutine for 1927, 
| handsomely bound in two volumes, sent 
Mii for $10.00. No. 1, Jan. to June; 
. July to Dec. (Cincl.). Foreign 
postage $1.00 additional. Canadian post- 
age 50 cents additional. 


YACHTING 
25 West 43rd Street s New York City 
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G ompletely reconditioned E-/cos 
; ready 


$1950 and up 
Jor immediate delivery 


Elco to be in excellent condition and 
will give long and satisfactory service. 


ERE’S a rare opportunity to 

buy an Elco cruiser at much less 
than even Elco’s usual moderate These reconditioned Elcos are ready 
cost. We are offering standardized for immediate delivery, and may be 
Elco cruisers, completely recondi- inspected now at Bayonne, N. J. For 
tioned, priced at from $1950 up. full details, see your yacht broker or 
Models include ~ Twenty-Six, the write direct to The Elco Works, 208 
Thirty-Four, the Forty- Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 
Twoand the Fifty. Every Models: 26 ft... . 34 ft. 


boat is guaranteed as 42 ft.... $0 ft. 


All these cruisers are offered subject to prior sale. To inspect these boats, 









take Central R. R. of N. J. trains to West 8th St., Bayonne; 25 minutes from : 
Liberty St., N. Y. 
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Ahoy! Racing Men! 


We offer you a book which all racing men, young or 
old, cannot afford to be without — 


YACHT RACING 


AERODYNAMICS OF SAILS AND 
RACING TACTICS 


‘By MANFRED CuRRY 


Parr I of this book is devoted to a comprehensive study of sails 
theoretical and practical. Facts and figures never before known are 
presented in language which anyone can understand. Big jibs, little 
jibs—gaff sails, Marconi sails—sails cut flat and sails cut full—over- 
lapping sails—all these subjects, and many others, are presented in 
such a way that it will enable you to get the utmost speed out of 
your boat. 


Part II tells in great detail just how to race your boat successfully 
at the start, beating to windward, running and reaching—the proper 
attack and counter-attack—how and when to jibe—how to round 
marks-—and the countless other maneuvers necessary if you are to 
be a consistent winner. 


The numerous photographs and diagrams are in themselves a 
liberal education in the successful racing of small craft. 


<j BUY THIS BOOK NOW AND GET READY ie 
TO BOOST YOUR WINNINGS IN 1928 


Price $6.00 


30c Postage West of the Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U.S. Possessions) 


YACHTING, Incorporated 
25 West 43rd Street yyy New York City 
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FOR SALE—.. Red Bank Skiff. Sterling Dolphin 4-cyl. engine; 157 h.p. at 1650 r.p.m.; speed 28 

miles. Boat and engine thoroughly overhauled fall of 1927; perfect condition through- 
out. Two transoms, with cushions; toilet (new 1928); entire boat repainted 1928. Electric sailing and cabin 
lights; large storage battery; electric starter. Stout, seaworthy, comfortable. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Price $3250 complete delivered in Boston. Boat hauled out in our yard. Windshield added since photo was taken. 


For Sale {ddress STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO., BIDDEFORD, MAINE 








RUISEMITE. — Comfortable and 

complete cruiser for two. Was found wt 
able and dry in heavy weather. Mahogany 
and copper. New in 1927. Toilet, spring 
berths, Kapo cushions, ice chest, cooking 
outfit, fresh water tank. 22’ x 19x 7’ x 4’ 
For details, address: 
Dr. H. H. SCHROEDER, Essex Fells, N. J. 











N°; $000 FOR SALE One of the famous “Gar Jr. Flyer” high-speed commuters. Speed 40 miles per 
+ 


hour. Two Liberty motors new last Fall. No vibration. Cabin has two berths, galley, toilet room, et 


Large forward cockpit and roomy bridge deck. Ample crew accommodations. Has proven most successful for 
fast commuting service and particularly dry in rough weather. In perfect condition. Inspection and demor 
stration invited. Price extremely reasonable as Owner building larger boat. For further particulars apf 


Cox &% Stevens, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York 


FOR SALE ‘‘ Mooween’”’ “ —————— 
Auxiliary sloop, 32’ 6” x 25’ x 11’ 4” x 3’, built by FOR SALE 


Herbert Crosby. 7% h.p. Palmer motor, new 1926 
Complete equipment. Sleeps four. 11-foot tender, 
new 1926. Can be seen at Marine Basin, foot Re 

Hubbard 8t., Brooklyn. Price $1400.00. RYAN. A . 
7817 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





























Auxiliary Power 
for sale 202s 


4-cylinder 50 h.p. Frisbie in separate engine 





26’ NEW YORK CRUISER DEMONSTRATOR room. Cabin has four large berths, toilet 
26 3 9S” 2.2 0". Used only Sar @ few demenstrations Herreshoff designed and built 58-foot | room, Shipmate stove, sink, ice chest, 
Somer ane cose: lights. In perfect condition. A bargain, cruiser, Speedway motor. Boat and electric lights, etc. Is fully equipped for 
ag» xa ww, BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO. motor in A-1 condition. She is stored | sword fishing, including dory. Further 


50-52-54 West 17th St. New York City particulars from W. L. WARNER, 92 


at Herreshoffs, Bristol, R. I. For , , 
Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. 


full particulars apply to your own 








Ahoy, broker or the owner. 
Cruising Men! H. B. FARNUM 
Here is your ideal, ketch 97 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 


tons net Has 30 h.p 
Buffalo motor speed 8 
m.p.h Entirely rebuilt 
and completely equipped 
Easy to handle and a fine 
sailer. This is the most 
commodious craft of her 
type afloat. 
Ss. C. LOVELAND 


151 S. Front St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Buiit by Lawley 














Designed by Arthur Binney 
Sterling, T HD, 60-70 h.p., °° 

ENGINE 400 rp.m., cylinder dimensions Cruising-Sloop “Owl” For Sale 

BARGAIN 644” x 8”. Rebuilt with new FOR SALE L.O.A, 30°; L.W.L. 22’; Beam 8’ 4”; Draft 5’ 4” 


cylinder blocks, new rings and Power tender with detachable propeller 





returned pistons. Two carburetors, a 36’ x 36” 18-ft. Crosby Cat. Fast and able. Splendid con ae ' ' ape 
propeller and a duplicate engine frame with timing dition, sail fair. Power, outboard motor, 7-ft. punt - . 7 oe . nat aie 9 wee thee ty 4 ase 
. . tender, large awning, anchors, iron ballast, lights 1©M CO Last WHEN SHE SAalicx om reste Oo 
gears, cam rods, etc. Ideal drive for large cruiser or cruising equipment. Cruised to Block Island last New York last May and went through two real 
fishing boat. Price complete F.O.B. $1500 year in heavy weather. Have bought 40-ft. boat gales (one in the Bay of Fundy and one off Cape 
Cay c iddress: Owner, 543 Shippan Ave., Shippan Cod) without leaking a drop. Now hauled out at 
Ss 4.C . Tel.: 649. Bayside, L. I. Apply to Owner: Robert W. Byerly 

PROF. R. BEACH somtes ans. Un . 225 Broadway, New York City 














83 Harrison Avenue Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

















R. E. BARRY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Designs square rigged, fore and aft, 
and power vessels 


320 Pequot Avenue 


New London, Conn. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


YACHT BROKERS «+ NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


Telephone Superior 0806 


400 N. Michigan Avenue ’ Chicago, Illinois 




















T. B. F. BENSON 


M.1.N.A., M.S.N.A, AND M.E. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
371 Bay Street * Toronto (2), Canada 


Cable Address 


‘*Bingley’’ Toronto Phone Elgin 3709 








E. LOCKWOOD HAGGAS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Haggas Designs Assure Individuality and Special 
Attention to Every Detail—in Any 
Kind of Pleasure Craft 


14 S. WISSAHICHON AVE. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

















THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














L. Francis HERRESHOFF 
Racing Yachts 


20 Lee Street ’ ’ Marblehead, Mass. 








S. S. CROCKER, Jr. 


Naval Architect 
YACHT BROKER AND MARINE INSURANCE 





333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 0579 

















CROWNINSHIELD & BURBANK 


Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


114 STATE STREET ’ 


New model Old Town tenders ’ Linen Balloon 
Yacht Rope and Italian Yacht Marlin in stock 


BOSTON, MASS. 














B. T. DOBSON 
Naval Architect 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxiliaries and Power Yachts 
NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 











ELDREDGE-MCINNIS, INC. 


Naval Architects ’ 
Yacht Brokers 
148 STATE STREET * MCKINLEY BLDG. + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Formerly — General Managers and Chief Naval 
Architects for George Lawley & Son Corp. 


Engineers 














Naval Architects 


This issue of YACHTING will be 
read by nearly 16,000 yachts- 
men. Men interested in Diesel 
Yachts; Power Cruisers; Fast 
Commuters; Sailboats and Aux- 
iliaries. Your name should be 
kept before such an audience. 


Rates upon request 


YACHTING 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 
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DIRECTORY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 











HOWARD & MUNRO 


Yacht Brokers ere Marine Insurance 


131 STATE STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
LIBERTY 4034 


MARBLEHEAD OFFICE ’ TELEPHONES } ?)>™ 








MORRIS B. MULLEN 


Naval Architect 
Telephone: Bensonhurst 5700 
72 Hubbard Street 


Marine Engineer 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 
Naval Architects specializing in the design 
of Diesel powered craft 
Murray Hill 2320 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


GORDON MUNROE 


Marine Architect 
Distinctive Designs—aAll Types 


Practical Supervision of Construction and Alterations 
66 Grampian Way, Boston 25, Mass. 








CHARLES D. MOWER 


YACHT DESIGNER 


Power Yachts Auxiliary Cruisers 


Racing Yachts 
204 CITY ISLAND AVENUE 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK CITY 


FREDERIC S. NOCK, INC. 
Naval Architects and Yacht Builders 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


STORAGE REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 














NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 
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Keep your Name before the highest 
type of yachtsmen that it ts 
posstble to reach. 


Full particulars upon request 


YACHTING 


25 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 























P. L. RHODES 
NAVAL ARCHITECT — ENGINEER 
CORRECT DESIGNS 
Any Type * Any Size Any Service 
103 Park Avenue Telephone: Ashland 8588 New York City 








EDSON _ SCHOCK 


Naval Architect o¢ Yacht and 
and Engineer Vessel Broker 


702 Pantages Theatre Building 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cable Address: “‘Murwat’’ 














RALPH E. WINSLOW 
Naval Architect 
Murray & Tregurtha Bidg., 2 Hancock St., Atlantic (Quincy), Mass. 
Telephone: Granite 3281 and 5407-M 


Sasseem, 4 AUXILIARY MOTOR AND DIESEL YACHTS 
Designed and Construction Supervised 


24 Years’ Experience— Personal Attention 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF MOTOR-BOATS 


Not one distinctive feature, but the tout ensemble of design, construction, 
finish, appearance, comfort and speed, causes every lover of water sports 
who has experienced the thrill of idling along at three miles an hour — and, 
presto!—-traveling faster than a limited train, to pronounce the Baby Gar 
the “‘aristocrat of motor boats.” 


Baby Gar Runabouts $4500 to $11,800 


BABY GAR 28 BABY GAR 33 
Open Runabout, 38-40 M. P. H. - = $4500 Open Runabout, 48-50M.P.H. - - §$ 9,800 
Sedan Runabout, 38-40 M. P. H. Ci. 5100 Open Runabout, 53-55 M. P.H. - - 11,800 


F. O. B. ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
GAR WOOD INCORPORATED, 416 Connecticut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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On San Francisco Bay. The standardized idea is popular on the West Coast, where speed is also in demand 

lere is the 50-footer Ambassador, owned by Dr. Gustave Wilson of Sacramento. Built by Stephens 

Brothers, of Stockton, she makes 18 m.p.h., powered with a pair of G-6 Scripps motors 
— 
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The Albany-New York Out- 
board Marathon 


HE run down the Hudson River at- 

tempted in recent years by express 
cruisers and racing boats in faster time than 
the Twentieth Century Limited will be the 
course of a new event for outboard motor 
drivers, announced for April 14th to 24th. 
This distance event for outboards wil] be the 
first of the year in the north for this class of 
boat. It is open to all types of outboard 
boats, and all motors up to and including 
class C. 

It is the belief of John W. Griffin, presi- 
dent of Haynes-Griffin, Inc., sponsors of the 
new event for outboard boats, that the race 
will demonstrate once more the sturdiness 
and reliability of the outboard boat, and 
its ability to give an excellent account of 
itself under conditions which may be far 
from favorable. 

The run from Albany to New York City 
down the Hudson is approximately 135 miles, 
and it will give outboard racing drivers their 
first opportunity to test out in actual com- 
petition new hulls and new motors an- 
nounced during the Motor Boat Show by 
leading boat and motor manufacturers. 

Two prizes are offered by the Haynes- 
Griffin Company, one of $500, to the driver 
who makes the best elapsed time for the run 
during the ten-day period of April 14 to 
24; the second of $100, to go to the driver 
who first completes the run of 135 miles 
from Albany to New York in an elapsed 
time of less than nine hours. Additional 
prizes for the individual classes of boats and 
motors are in prospect, as well as a bronze 
medal for each contestant who completes the 
entire course. 

It is expected that the event, which is the 
first of the 1928 season, will attract a hun- 
dred or more entries from all parts of the 
United States. Without doubt, the Albany- 
New York race is easily the most difficult 
test to which outboard boats and their 
drivers have been put. 

The new event in outboard motor racing 
will be held under the supervision of an 
advisory board embracing five men long 

rominent in boating activities. William 
tldridge, Commodore of the New York 
Outboard Boat Association, has been named 
chairman. Other members of the advisory 
board are Gerald T. White, editor of Rudder; 
H. L. Stone, editor of YacHTING; Charles 
Hall, editor of Motor Boat; and Fred Horen- 
berger, of Motor Boating. Charles H. Sprague, 
41 West 43rd Street, is Secretary of the 
Board. Those desiring to enter the event 
may secure application forms from him. 


Pacific Coast Notes 


Rear-Admiral Paul T. Jeffers of the 
Pacific Coast Yachting Association was 
advanced to the post of admiral when the 
all-coast organization held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers at the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club recently. Admiral 
Jeffers, who is a delegate from the Southern 
California Yachting Association, succeeds 
Admiral John C. Piver, who ied the asso- 
ciation through a very successful year in 
1927. Other officers elected were: Ronald C. 
Maitland, member of the Royal Vancouver 
Yacht Club and a delegate from the Pacific 
International Yachting Association, vice- 
admiral; Larry Knight, Aeolian Yacht Club 
and vice-president of the Pacific Inter-Club 
Yacht Association, rear-admiral, and E. C. 
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Yachting Calendar 


Sail 


April 10-12 — International Team Race, Sound 
Interclubs vs. Bermuda One Designs, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda. 

May 30 — Hawaii Race, Newport Harbor Y. C 

June 19— New Bedford-New London Auxil- 
iary Race, C. C. A. 

June 23 — Start Bermuda Race, New London. 

June 30—Start Class B, Spanish-American 


n Race. 
July 7—Start Class A, Spanish-American 
n Race. 
July 8— Scandinavian Gold Cup, Stockholm. 
July 13— British-American 6-Metre Team 
Races, on the Clyde. 
July 14 — Block Island Race, N. Y. A. C. 
August 2— Yacht races, Olympic Games, 
Amsterdam. 
August 3 — Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary 
Race. 
August 4-11 — Marblehead Race Week. 
August 30-Sept. 5 — International Star Class 
Championships, Newport Harbor, Y. C. 
Sept. 1 — Huntington-Cornfield Auxiliary Race. 


Power 


April 14-24— Outboard Marathon, Albany 
to New York. 

May 30 — Outboard Races, Worcester, Mass. 

June 16-17 — Boston-New York Outboard 
Marathon. 

June 24 — Bear Mountain Race, Colonial Y. C. 

July 4— Mississippi Valley Power Boat Assn. 

July 14 — Block Island Race, N. Y. A. C. 

July 28 — Craig Trophy Race. 

August 2-4 — Miles River Regatta. 

August 17-18 — Newport Regatta. 

September 1—3 — Detroit Regatta. 

Oct. 5-6—Wilmington, N. C., Outboard Regatta. 











Smith, South Bay Yacht Club and delegate 
from the Pacific Inter-Club, secretary- 
treasurer. The latter was re-elected after 
serving ably during the past year. Admiral 
Jeffers is a member of the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club. 

At the annual election of the Southland 
Sailing Club of Balboa and Newport Har- 
bor, Robert F. Bostwick, a prominent figure 
in local yachting circles who has been identi- 
fied with the sport for more than twenty 
years, was chosen as Commodore. B. F. 
Mansfield was elected Vice Commodore; 
and J. A. Beek, former Commodore of the 
Newport Harbor Yacht Club, Rear Com- 
modore. Charles A. Stanton, for many years 
Secretary-Treasurer of the club, was again 
re-elected. Members of the new Board of 
Governors are: Everett W. Adams, Leo D. 
Baker, Louis A. Coffey, W. W. Hodgkins, 
Frank S. Hutton, Laurence Macomber, C. M. 
Merriil, Henry E. Millar, W. K. Murphy, 
E. G. Sherman, Ollie A. Topham and H. M. 
Worcester. The meeting was well attended 
and great enthusiasm over the club’s racing 
program for 1928 was manifested. It is under- 
stood that a number of new boats are under 
construction for members and that the 
Southland burgee may be expected to be 
seen in many harbors of the Pacific Coast 
this year. 


Milton Hesselberger heads the Catalina 
Island Yacht Club as commodore for the 
ensuing year. Other officers are: Vernon T. 
Combs, vice-commodore; Norman A. Pabst, 
rear commodore; Douglas R. Radford, port 
captain, and J. T. Dickson, measurer. 





FloridaYacht Club 


The Florida Yacht Club, of Jackson- 
ville, will hold its annual regatta and motor 
boat races on April 21st, on which day it 
will celebrate the opening of its new club- 
house. The course for the races will be on 
the St. Johns River in front of the club 
house. Classes will be provided for all sizes 
of fast flyers, including outboards, and all 
races will be held under A. P. B. A. rules. 


Huntington-Cornfield Auxil- 
iary Race 


The fourth annual Huntington-Cornfield 
Auxiliary race will be held by the Hunting- 
ton Yacht Club on Saturday, September 
ist. A general get-together will be held at the 
club on September 2nd at the conclusion of 
the race. Cruising auxiliaries not over 40 
feet over all are eligible, and owners are urged 
to secure circular and entry blank from 


Craig Trophy Race 


The Craig Trophy, won last year by G. 
deFreest Larner’s Sea Dream II, will be 
competed for under the auspices of the 
Riverside Yacht Club in a race to be held 
on July 28-29, 1928. Entries should be made 
to the chairman of the race committee, Dr. 
William D. Cutter, 301 East 20th St., New 
York City. 

On to Bermuda 

Always ready for a fight or a frolic, four 
boats of the Sound Interclub Class will travel 
on the deck of a steamer to Bermuda early 
in April, for a team race with the one-design 
class of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, the 
dates selected being April 10th, 11th and 
12th, with two races scheduled for April 
11th. The Interclubs will go down with a 
strong team, consisting of Babette, J. B. 
Shethar, the 1927 champion; Aileen, Cor- 
nelius Shields, the runner-up; Ahab, Edward 
Sachs; and Chinook, George Lauder, Jr. 
The latter two boats will be sailed by Billy 
Swan and Gordon Raymond respectively. 

Although the Interclubs won last year’s 
team match by a fair margin, it was no walk- 
over. This year the Bermudians have let it 
be known that they expect to have a far 
stronger team than in 1927, and are out to 
show the Interclubs the way home in most 
of the races. 


Bayside Auxiliary Race 

The eighth annual Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Race of the Bayside Yacht Club, 
Bayside, L. I., will start at 2 p.m., Friday, 
August 3rd. The handsome William H. 
Johns trophy, which was exhibited in 
YACHTING’S booth at the Motor Boat Show, 
will be awarded to the club with which the 
winning yacht is registered, to be held by 
that club until the next race. Instructions 
and entry blanks may be secured from 
Eugene F. Hartley, Chairman, Regatta Com- 
mittee, 3834 First Street, Bayside, L. I. 


New Haven > Pe om 


At the annual meeting of the New Haven 
Yacht Club held recently the following off- 
cers were elected to serve during the ensuing 
year: Commodore, Frederic E. Kingston; 
Vice Commodore, Willis H. Crowe, M.D.; 
Rear Commodore, Charles F. Smith; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. Edward Osborn. 
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She is competent to bring you home from almost anywhere with easy gait—dry water line—comfort and safety. 


Model 23 —Afraid of Nothing 


OME of the most notable qualities of 
Sea Sled superiority stick like cob- 
bler’s wax to Model 23. 


She has comfort, dryness, speed and 
safety, which are characteristic of Sea 
Sleds, and for men who want a staunch 
craft in an emergency, she has no equals. 


In addition, she is not too large and not too 
expensive. She is husky enough to stand the gaff 
and she is powerful enough to maintain a 25-mile 


cruising speed. 


Only a few years ago most power boats fol- 
lowed a set pattern of design, and were bought 
by people who had been interested in boats and 
boating most of their lives. 


Naturally preferences, prejudices and require- 
ments took old traditional lines. It seemed im- 
possible for such seafarers to be happy in any 
craft that wasn’t orthodox and conventional. 


Now there is a big addition to the boat buying 
public. People buy boats the way they buy auto- 


mobiles. They want to go somewhere and be 
comfortable while they are going. They want 
to be safe while they are going somewhere. Old 
notions don’t mean anything in their lives. What 
they want is performance. 


It was a shock to some of the old timers to 
find that a new type of craft had been developed 
that would do things better and surer than the 
models they had always loved and admired and 
insisted upon. 


It is interesting to notice now that many of 
the very people who were the ‘“‘diehards’’ and 
the holders of old boating traditions, have been 
among the first to realize that a new type of 
craft has been invented and worked out that will 
do things their old friends couldn’t do. 


Fashions in boats are apparently proving as 
changeable as fashions in building or dress, and 
the fashion and vogue of the Sea Sleds can best 
be realized by a checkup of the people who are 
buying Sea Sleds right now. 


As a dealer proposition Sea Sleds are getting 
a sincere and enthusiastic reception wherever 
they go. 





Model 16 is a fast outboard runabout, 
all mahogany full deck, double 
cockpits, double-planked bottom, 
and complete equipment with the 
exception of motor. 


List Price $475 





Exclusive features 





Model 13 was the only hull to finish 

outof 38 in the Catalina Ocean Sweep- 

stakes. All mahogany hull, double- 
lanked bottom, the ablest thing of 
er size afloat. 


List Price $218 





Exclusive uses 


Dependable as a fine car 
Will not roll 
Will not stick her nose under 
Planes on her own spray 
Does not drag aft 
Navigates shallow water 
Safe and dry at speed in rough 


water 











Model 28—200 H. P. 
Sedan Top - - $8,500 





Model 16 


Trape-marx rec. SEA SLED u.s. par. orrice 
THE SEA SLED CORPORATION 


Sole Licensee under Hickman U. S. Patents 
226-228 Fourth Ave. at 19th St., New York 
All Prices F.O.B. Yards at W. Mystic and Groton, Conn. 








Commuting marine motor 
Class racer for youngsters 
Fast marine runabout for women 
Day Cruiser for family 
Tender for racing yachts 
Harbor tender for sea-going 
yachts 








Model 23—75 H. P. 
Sedan Top - - $2,700 
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Yachting Notes and Comment 


Racing Club of Great Britain and with the authorities in charge 
of the arrangements for last year’s French long distance cruiser 
races, and it has now been chosen for the Spanish Ocean Race. 
This formula 


Notes from British Waters 


INCE writing last month, good progress has been made with 

the construction of Astra, the 75-foot water line cutter 
which Charles Nicholson has designed and is building to the 
new International Rule. A month ago the new vessel was in 
frame. She is now completely planked up, and a very handsome 
craft she looks. If I were to be asked to give a description of her 
leading characteristics I should say that she is just an extremely 
shapely craft of relatively moderate dimensions, well propor- 
tioned and without the least hint of those features of design 
which have too often marred racing yachts in the past. The 
“restriction’’ embodied in the International Rule, which pro- 
hibits hollows in the surface of the hull above the level of the 
water when a vessel is in an upright position, contributes directly 
towards securing dimensional efficiency and, at the same time, 
prevents the possibility of the unsightly “reverse curve’’ diag- 
onals which are to be found on many racing craft. I feel sure 
that American yachtsmen, as good judges of worth, will ap- 
preciate fully the merit of a restriction which effectually rules 
out the possibility of obtaining any advantages from unmeasured 
length. Another good feature which is to be found in Astra, and 
which she has in common with practically ali International 
Class yachts, is her ample freeboard. This feature, which is 
directly induced by the premium on freeboard in the Interna- 
tional Rule, tends towards comfort in a seaway and at the same 
time gives head room over a relatively large area of floor space. 
I think I may safely say that the coming of Astra, and of the 
Fairlie 75-footer, Cambria, is creating more interest among 
Bristol yachtsmen than any event which has occurred in the 
yachting world since the Great War, and I am equally sure 
that their performance during the coming season will be watched 
with the greatest interest by all yachtsmen. 

Considerable interest is also being taken on this side of the 
Atlantic in the coming Spanish Ocean Race, and particularly 
in the junior race of from 35 feet to 55 feet on load water line. 
limits which were adopted by our Ocean Racing Club for last 
season’s Fastnet Race. Incidentally, the upper limit for this 
year’s Fastnet Cup Race has been raised to 60 feet, as it has 
been thought advisable to open the race to yachts of slightly 
larger dimensions. It is a matter for regret, therefore, that the 
upper limit for the Spanish Ocean Race has been made to con- 
form to last year’s and not this year’s Fastnet limits. This de- 
cision may have the effect of keeping out some American yachts 
of between 55 and 60 feet water line which might otherwise nave 
entered for the Spanish Ocean Race and for the Fastnet Cup, 
but which are too small to have much of a chance of competing 
successfully in the Transatlantic contest for the larger vessels. 

An encouraging fact in connection with deep sea racing is 
that the same formula is now being used by no fewer than four 
countries — America, Great Britain, France, and Spain. There 
can be no doubt that international uniformity in the matter of 
yacht measurement must tend towards a healthy development 
of the sport. For many years it has been the hope of thinking 
yachtsmen who have the welfare of the sport at heart, that a 
formula for the measurement of racing yachts which would 
satisfy the requirements of yachtsmen in both American and 
European waters might be agreed upon. At the present time, 
thanks to the sporting spirit of American yachtsmen, which 
led to the formation of the North American Yacht Racing 
Union, the same rule is in force for the smaller classes of racing 
yachts practically throughout the world. After years of prelimi- 
nary thought and conversation, this desirable result was achieved 
immediately after the formation of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union, in the International Conference. 

The progress of events which led up to the present situation 
in regard to the measurement of yachts for deep sea racing has 
followed an entirely different course. There have been no inter- 
national conferences and very little interchange of expert opinion 
between the countries interested in ocean or deep sea racing, 
but in spite of this, there is already in actual use a uniform sys- 
tem of yacht measurement for the purpose of allocating time 
allowance in ocean races. The formula selected by the commit- 
tee of management for the Bermuda Race, to be held during 
the coming season, had already found favor with the Ocean 
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is so simple that anyone who has studied the question of yacht 
measurement for competitive purposes can at once form a fair- 
ly accurate opinion as to its working in actual practice. The 
methods of measuring length and depth for the purpose of the 
formula, which have been adopted in America and Great Britain, 
differ slightly, but not so as to affect materially the working of the 
formula. The British method of measuring the yacht’s length is to 
take the horizontal distance between perpendiculars, that is to say, 
the length from the fore side of the stem to the after side of the 
stern on deck, and to add to this one quarter of any overhang 
(over and above this length), less the height of bulwarks amid- 
ships. With a view to safeguarding this cruiser type of yacht, 
the following regulation was also introduced last year by the 
Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain: “If the length between 
perpendiculars, in any vessel, is less than 85 per cent of the 
length over all, the L. B. P. will be taken as being 85 per cent 
of L. O. A.”’ A further safeguard, adopted last season to meet 
the possibility of ‘‘freak’’ yachts being built to the rate, runs 
as follows: “If from any particularity of form, it is decided 
that a yacht is not rated fairly by the rule, the committee will 
award such certificate of rating as they may consider equitable.”’ 
It was also laid down that, in the event of a yacht being built 
of steel, a suitable deduction equivalent to the depth of the 
wood keel, by Lloyd’s requirements for a wooden vessel, will be 
made in the measurement of depth for the formula. 

The adoption of a formula common to all countries promoting 
deep sea racing marks a distinct advance both from the sporting 
and international points of view, and it should lead to a very 


definite development of this branch of the sport. 
M. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


The Ocean Racing Club 


Editor, Y ACHTING: 
ITHIN the last few days a general meeting of the Ocean 
Racing Club has been held in London, and as we are privi- 
leged in having a considerable number of American members a 
short general statement about the club may be of interest to vou. 

In 1925 the suggestion was made that there should be a British 
ocean race. There had been long distance races, but no attempt 
had been made to organize this form of racing as you had done in 
America. A committee was formed and a 600-mile race was organ- 
ized. The Fastnet Course was chosen; a measurement rule and 
time scale were adopted, and it was decided that the race should 
be sailed under Y. R. A. rules with certain additions made desir- 
able by the nature of the course. The Royal Western Yacht Club 
of England most kindly consented to be the official holders of 
this race and offered to the competitors the hospitality of the club. 
So the first race was sailed, and afterwards the yachtsmen who 
had taken part in it dined together at the club. It was my privilege 
to preside at that dinner and to propose the formation of a club, 
to be called the Ocean Racing Club, of which the principal rule 
should be that only yachtsmen who had completed the Fastnet 
Course should be eligible for membership. 

For its measurement rule, the club is indebted to Major M. 
Heckstall-Smith. The rule aims especially at encouraging sea- 
going characteristics, such as displacement, freeboard, bulwarks, 
and short overhangs. 

At the last general meeting the most important business trans- 
acted was as follows: Fastnet Race — Start from Cowes on 
Wednesday, August 15th. The limits of water line length have 
been enlarged from 30 feet—50 feet to 35 feet—60 feet. A race for 
yachts of 27 feet to 35 feet water line length. Start from Cowes 
Thursday, August 2nd. Course from Cowes, around the Royal 
Sovereign Lightship, Cherbourg Breakwater, the Nab Lightship, 
and back to Cowes, a triangular course of about 250 miles. 

E. G. MARTIN, Commodore. 
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The 
New-lype WINTON 


The “‘Nicoya”’ 

E “Nicoya”’ —built by the Mathis 

Yacht Building Company—a rev- 

olutionary achievement in engi- 

neering and yacht building, is powered 

with a pair of new-type Winton Diesels. 

She was recently delivered to her 

owner, Mr. F. B. Lovejoy, and is now 
in service. 





Diesel Engine 


OMPLETELY new in design thruout. 
Completely new, too, in its precise bal- 
ance and in its superlatively quiet, smooth 
performance. A compact marine power 
plant that combines, as never before, 
light weight and rugged strength. A 
world of power, with always plenty in 
reserve. In every feature, this new engine 
upholds the Winton standard of highest 
quality. Built in sizes from 50 to 1500 
H.P. Details furnished upon request. 


THE WINTON ENGINE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 














6 Cylinder—8-in. Bore —10-in. Stroke —200 H. P.—700 R. P.M. 
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Yawl Memory, under storm trysail, driving through the Gulf Stream. 


Racing Across the Atlantic 


Looking ‘Backward at Some of the Transatlantic and Other Famous Ocean ‘Races of the Past 


By Hersert L. Stone 


ITH the race to Spain for cups put up by 

the royal family of that ancient sea- 
faring nation, the Bermuda Race, and 
the Transpacific Race all scheduled for 
the coming summer, it looks as if this 
greatest of all sports, and the one that 
makes, probably, the greatest appeal to 
the imagination and the competitive instinct inherent 
in all real sailors, would be played to the limit this year. 
As it has been 23 years since a race has been sailed across 
the Atlantic, and as many of the yachtsmen who will 
sail in this year’s events are unfamiliar with the details 
of some of the great ocean races of other years, it may be 
of interest, perhaps, to review briefly what yachtsmen 
have done in the past in racing across the boisterous 
Western Ocean and in upholding the best traditions of 
the days of sail, when we were a seafaring nation, fighting 
for the sea-borne commerce of the world. 

The motive back of all ocean racing is sport, and noth- 
ing but sport. But it is a hard sport to play, one that 
entails both hardship and danger and exacts the full 
measure of endurance, resourcefulness, judgment and 
seamanship. .For there is a vast difference in ocean 
cruising and ocean racing. 
cruising canvas, with due regard to the comfort and well- 
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The former is made under 


being of the crew, and not, as in racing, under pressure 
every minute from the time the starting gun is fired until 
the headlands of a foreign coast are sighted, with never- 
ending sail handling to insure the greatest possible speed, 
and the taking advantage of every trick of current and 
wind known to those who sail the yachts. It is drive, 
drive, drive, all the way across, with no account taken of 
fatigue, physical comfort, sufficient sleep, or (on occasion) 
regular meals. Yet the satisfaction that comes of sailing 
a long course under such circumstances, and overcoming 
adverse and trying conditions is (or should be with the 
real sailor) sufficient recompense, whether or not one 
wins the prize. It is the achievement, not the honors, 
that count. 

The famous schooner America was the first racing 
yacht to cross the Atlantic, when in 1851 she was sailed 
over in cruising trim, later to race against the Royal 
Yacht Squadron fleet on the occasion when she won the 
cup that has since borne her name and stands as the fore- 
most yachting trophy of the world. While not racing 


on the passage across she made a very creditable run 
of 20 days and some hours to Havre, France, where she 
was refitted. 

But the first Transatlantic yacht race on record is the 


still memorable one of 1866, sailed between three Ameri- 
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Driving Endymion in the 1905 Transatlantic Race. 


can schooners, the Henrietta, Fleetwing and Vesta. It came 
about something after this fashion, and shows that the 
present discussion in yachting circles over the compara- 
tive merits of light and deep draft was just as acute 60 
years ago as today. 

There had been keen rivalry between the centerboard 
and keel types. Not satisfied with the results of the sea- 
son’s racing on sheltered waters, Pierre Lorillard bet 
George Osgood $10,000 that his centerboarder Vesta 
was a finer type of vessel under all conditions than the 
latter’s fast keel schooner Flee(wing. To prove this it was 
stipulated that the race be sailed in the winter, when 
there was sure to be plenty of wind, and the month of 
December, 1866, was chosen, the course being from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles, Isle of Wight. North Atlantic 
weather in December is not the kind usually chosen in 
which to race yachts. This did not deter the yachtsmen 
of that day, however, for when the match was noised 
about James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, 
asked permission to enter his keel schooner Henrietta, 
and put up his $10,000, making the stakes $30,000 in all. 

The race started December 11th, with the yachts under 
command of some of the best deep-water skippers who 
ever hung on to to’gallants’Is in a gale of wind, including 
“‘Bully’’ Samuels, commander of the famous packet ship 
Dreadnaught, a noted sail carrier, who was on the Hen- 
rietta. Each had a large amateur afterguard. In spite 
of the coid, the harbor was gay with bunting in honor of 
the event and a big crowd went down the bay on char- 
tered steamboats to see the start and wish the yachts- 
men fair wind and plenty of it. 

It was apparent from the time the yachts disappeared 
in the gray murk of a winter’s day that it was to be no 
child’s play, for each skipper was ‘“‘cracking on”’ with 
everything his vessel could lug. The boats became sep- 
arated that first night and did not see anything of each 
other until their arrival on the other side. A terrific gale 
swept over the course on December 19th, during which 
Henrietta was hove-to under storm trysail, while Vesta 
and Fleetwing attempted to run before it. This proved 
disastrous to Fleetwing, for she was pooped by one vicious 
sea, broached-to, and six of her crew were washed 
overboard and lost. Ernest Staples, one of the amateurs 
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aboard, jumped to the wheel and put it 
hard up to keep her off, and she was 
gotten before it again before any more 
damage was done. 

The whole passage was boisterous and 
rough, with darkness for 15 hours out of 
the 24 as they reached high latitudes, and 
every hour of the race the yachts were 
driven. On Christmas Day the sails of a 
schooner yacht were made out from the 
Isle of Wight, and just before dark that 
night the schooner Henrietta swept by 
the Needles, the first of the trio to finish. 
Her time was 13 days, 21 hours and 45 
minutes, and the distance sailed 3,106 
nautical miles. The next day Fleetwing 
and Vesta finished, only 40 minutes apart, 
the former taking second place. 

In 1869 the schooner yacht Sappho 
made a fast passage across the Atlantic 
to the eastward, although she was not 
racing. She ran from Sandy Hook Light- 
ship to Queenstown, Ireland, 2,857 miles, 
in 12 days, 9 hours and 36 minutes. It 
was not until the following year, 1870, 
that there was another race across, and 
this one was sailed to the westward, when 
it was to be expected that the passage, 
against the prevailing westerly winds, would take longer. 

Mr. James Ashbury, an Englishman, made the first 
challenge that year for the America’s Cup with his 
schooner Cambria. Desiring to race across on his way to 
Sandy Hook, a match was arranged with the schooner 
Dauntless, destined to become one of the most famous 
American schooner yachts, then owned by James Gordon 
Bennett, whose schooner Henrietta had won the race of 
1866. The course for the race was from Daunts Rock, 
Ireland, to Sandy Hook, and the race was started July 
4th. Much money was wagered on the result, and as 
“Bully’’ Samuels and ‘“ Marty”’ Lyons, a famous Sandy 
Hook pilot, were on the American yacht, it was predicted 
she would win. However, the topsails of Cambria first 
lifted above the horizon as she headed for the old red 
lightship, and it was this yacht that swept across the line 
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Under shortened canvas. 
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The fleet in the Transatlantic Race of 1905 getting under way from Sandy Hook with the smoke of the starting gun. 


first, after a slow race of 23 days, 5 hours and 47 minutes. 
She was hardly across before the white cloud of Dauntless’ 
canvas appeared on the skyline, and the American boat 
finished 1 hour and 43 minutes after her British rival. 
Cambria sailed the longer course, her log showing that she 
sailed 2,881 miles against 2,783 miles for Dauntless. 
It is said that the latter boat was ahead some 250 miles 
from the finish, only to have her lead snatched from her 
by a shift of wind which favored Cambria and gave her 
the race. But such are the vicissitudes of ocean racing, 
and it is such vagaries of wind and weather that make this 
kind of sport the most uncertain. 

Seventeen years were to pass before another Atlantic 
yacht race was sailed. In this time the old Dauntless had 
passed into the hands of that hard-sailing yachtsman, 
Caldwell H. Colt, of the New York Yacht Club. In 1886 
there was built in Brooklyn for R. T. Bush the fine 
schooner yacht Coronet, 133 feet in length, and Mr. 
Bush flung to the winds a challenge for an ocean race. 
Commodore Colt took up the “defi’’ and a match was 
arranged for a Transatlantic race for $10,000 a side. 
The Dauntless was getting old; it was said that there were 
many soft spots in her hull and that she was in no con- 
dition to stand the pounding of an ocean race. Neverthe- 
less, the race was arranged and March, 1887, was fixed 
for the time, just to insure plenty of wind. They got it, 
all right. ‘“‘Bully’”’ Samuels, who had commanded the 
Henrietta and the Dauntless in the two previous races, 
was engaged to sail the latter boat. Samuels knew the 
condition of the Dauntless and was not keen on the enter- 
prise, it is said. 

This race is written in yachting history as one of the 
most memorable ever sailed, largely because of the game 
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fight made by Dauntless. Samuels ‘carried on” all that 
first blustery March day, and that very first night the 
old yacht began to leak. Water was up to the saloon floor 
before it was discovered, and all hands were set to work 
on the pumps. But did they turn back? Not so that you 
could notice it! She was shortened down to ease the strain 
on the hull and in the next 16 days those aboard her 
had reason to believe they had pumped the whole Atlantic 
through the old yacht’s hull. 

Coronet won somewhat easily in 14 days, 23 hours and 
30 minutes to Roche’s Point, Ireland, the designated 
finish. Dauntless took 16 days, 1 hour and 43 minutes 
for a course of 2,947 miles. She is credited with the best 
day’s run, however, and chalked up 328 miles from noon 
to noon. Not bad for a leaky schooner yacht, only some 
115 feet on the water! The fresh water also leaked out of 
the tanks, and thereafter, it is said, the guests and crew 
had to drink champagne to quench their thirst. 

Again a long period elapsed before another race was 
sailed. Eighteen years later, in 1905, Commodore Robert 
E. Tod, of the Atlantic Yacht Club, worked hard to get 
up such a contest. A cup was offered by the German Em- 
peror when the race came to his attention, and the 
event attracted the largest fleet that ever raced across 
the Western Ocean. No less than 11 yachts appeared at 
the starting line. The fleet was comprised of yachts of al! 
rigs, from the yaw! Azlsa to the ship-rigged Valhalla, 208 
feet long on the water. Eight of this fleet were American 
yachts, two were English and one, the Hamburg, a 116- 
foot schooner, was German. The English yachts were 
the Valhalla and the auxiliary barkentine Sunbeam, 
owned by Lord Brassey. The American entries were the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Time of Passage Distance 


Sailed Best Day's 


Speed 


Yacht ———_—__—_——_——— — Course Start N ._| Run, Noon 
Naut Average oo Wenn 
L.O.A. | L.W.L. Draft Days | Hours! Min. Miles . 
Henrietta 92 84 11 Sandy Hook to Needles, I. W., England Dec. 11, 1866 13 21 45 3,106 9.31 280 
Fleetwing 106 95 11.8 7 eg Behan. * ole. : ar 10S 14 06 10 3,135 9.16 260 
Vesta 105 Qg 7.5 ai as 7 rad -— - a) “~ 14 06 30 3,144 9.17 277 
Sappho .. 138 121 12.10 | Sandy Hook to Queenstown, Ireland July 28, 1869 12 09 36 2,857 9.60 316 
Coronel .. 133 125 12.6 Bay Ridge, New York, to Roches Point, Ireland) March 12, 1887 14 19 03 2,949 8.31 291 
Dauntless 124 117 12.6 ss e< és ‘¥ a ve ‘ ¥ 7 : 16 01 43 2,947 7.64 328 
Vigilant . 126 86 14.5 Sandy Hook to Tory Island, Ireland June 1, 1894 14 08 00 2,930 8.52 36 
Endymion 133 | 101 14 Sandy Hook to Needles, I. W., England June 21, 1900 13 20 36 3,242 9.75 298 
Ingomar .. 127 87 16.2 Brenton's Reef to Needles, I. W., England April 20, 1904 15 09 25 3,068 8.30 260 
Atlantic 185 135 18 Sandy Hook to the Lizard, England May 17, 1905 12 04 01 3,013 10.32 341 
Hamburg 158 116 17 ss € a Dor - ‘ > Wax a 13 02 06 3,095 9.84 312 
Valhalla 245 | 208 20.6 14 02 33 3,223 9.51 310 
Endymion...| 135 | 101 14 14 04 19 3,017 9.04 291 
Hildegarde... 135 103 16.11 14 O4 53 3,009 8.82 298 
Sunbeam : 170 | 154 13.9 14 06 5 3,093 9.03 282 
Fleur-de-Lys 108 87 14 14 09 33 2,996 8.67 293 
Ailsa 130 89 16.8 14 11 10 3,021 8.70 264 
Utowana 190 155 14.6 14 11 31 3,101 8.91 292 
Thistle 150 110 14 14 19 29 2,980 8.38 289 
A pache. 199 168 16.6 i8 17 05 2,972 6.62 270 
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Island cutters alongside the wharf at Levuka, the ancient capital of the Fiji Islands. 


Utiekah III in the South Seas 


Part II—.A Six--Months’ Cruise in the South Pacific in a 56-foot Auxiliary Ketch 
By G. A. So1LLeux 


Drawings by the Author 


AVAU, in the Taya group, ranks, to my mind, 

\ ) alongside Rio de Janeiro and Sydney harbors as 

one of most beautiful and perfect anchorages in the 
world. The inner basin, some three miles wide and five 
miles long, with an average depth of from seven to twelve 
fathoms, is entirely landlocked and is entered by a fairly 
narrow neck from an indented sound some 15 miles in 
length. An occasional trader’s station gives a splash of 
color to what would otherwise be the monotonous green 
of palms and tropic vegetation fringing the shore, while 
the mirror-still water runs the scale of peacock, sapphire, 
and cobalt blues. 

For three days we led a picnic life here, by day explor- 
ing the harbor in a launch very kindly placed at our dis- 
posal by Morris Hedstrom, or being driven around the 
Island to various beauty spots, and at night lying on deck 
beneath the awning and sleeping, or if more energetic, 
going ashore to dances at the club. So we were sorry when 
we got a fair wind for Samoa — too good an opportunity 
to let pass. We slipped away down harbor with everything 
on her, even topsail and reaching jib, but when we got 
clear of the islands and felt the full strength of the trades, 
we got the light stuff off and carried on with all plain sail, 
romping along, logging ten knots at times. We laid on 
our course for Pago Pago, about 360 miles, and by the 
following noon had torn off 200.5 of these. We had done 
it at last, our pet ambition — to crack a 200-mile run in 
the 24 hours. We did even better, for in 36 hours, we 
knocked off 304, which is some going for a packet of 
Utiekah’s size. She was, it goes without saying, no easy 
job at the wheel running at that pace. We were too fast 
for the navigators this trip, for on the middle watch, de- 
claring that they picked up lights, we hove-to and waited 


for morning. Next morning there was land, sure enough, 
down to leeward, so we pulled away off our course and 
ran down towards it. It just wouldn’t fit the profiles of 
Tutuila in the Pacific Pilot, and after an hour’s argument 
we came to the inevitable conclusion that we had hit upon 
Western Samoa instead. We afterwards discovered a 
heavy westerly set had carried us about 30 miles too far 
west, but the navigators felt that it was a blot on their 
escutcheon. We beat around the northern side, and then 
had about a 30-mile dead run down the coast to make 
Apia. After a race with darkness we just got in and picked 
up the pilot outside at dusk, so saving ourselves another 
night at sea. 

Apia was hot, hot as the shades of Tophet, and for ten 
days we sweltered both aboard and ashore, while one of 
the crew had a festered finger treated at the hospital. 
Tropic sores just will not heal, but this one took a turn for 
the better after a week, and after paying the bill at the 
hospital (about $3.50 for a week's daily attendance, two 
minor operations, and dressings) we were ready for sea 
again. The rest of us had put in the time with sight seeing, 
tennis and dinner parties, and in sampling the excellent 
home brewed beverages of “‘dry’’ Samoa. 

When we cleared for Suva, we took with us a passenger 
to Savaii, another Samoan island, 60 miles down. This was 
the district commissioner, Captain Bell. He would not 
hear of our going straight on to Suva, so we spent a few 
days very pleasantly on Savaii. Here we had things 
done for us in great style, with a Samoan boat crew and 
longboat to put us ashore in the morning and take us 
aboard at any old time that we happened to want to go. 
When we finally got away we were nearly awash with a 
deck cargo of cocoanuts, bananas, fruits and vegetables of 
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every description, sent off by the D. C. and one of the 
native chiefs. 

The 650-mile run to Suva, in the Fiji group, took us 
just over four days, and was the best sailing we had had 
up till the present. The Pacific was a fool of a name for the 
ocean we had struck heretofore, but now we had smoother 
seas and a fair breeze, and could wish for nothing more. 
After we passed Wailangilale Light, the outermost light 
of the Fiji group, about 200 miles from Suva, we were in 
sheltered water most of the time and in sight of land. On 
Nassali Reef, about 12 miles from Suva, we could see the 
wreck of a big schooner, obviously just recently piled up. 
Then the wind dropped, down came a tropic rain squall, 
blotting everything out of sight, and incidentally giving 
us a pretty fair object lesson of the way she had probably 
got there. If you get caught in a rain squall in a narrow 
passage, it is usually goodbye ship, for it is impossible to 
see across the deck through the deluge. It doesn’t rain — 
it just falls down. This time we were well clear of the reefs, 
and had the engine running, so we felt quite happy about 
it and proceeded to use the downfall for a shower bath. 
Fresh water was a luxury aboard. Usually the only man to 
get a fresh water wash was the one whose turn it was to 
wash up the dishes. Usually, when the rain came, we would 
go on deck and get thoroughly soaped all over and the 
rain, as if waiting for that moment, would stop. This 
time, however, it did the job thoroughly and at least we 
got into Suva clean, if opinions did vary about our being 
in our right minds. 

Pilot, doctor, customs officers — we were now used to 
the routine. Then an old schoolmate of mine dashed out in 
a motor launch with everything he could think of that we 
did not have in the way of food. Fresh vegetables and 
meat, fresh butter, eggs and milk, even ice and beer were 
brought us. Johnson deserves a niche in Heaven for that 
thought. 

We tidied up the ship and received a string of visitors 
— still in the rain — were made members of the local 
clubs, and with the feeling of a job well done turned in 
early for a luxurious full night’s sleep. About 3 o'clock 
bedlam broke loose. Stark naked, we turned out on deck 
in a squall to furl the awning and then stood by the 
anchor chain as a ketch and a schooner both commenced 
to drag their anchors down on top of us. We gave her 
another 10 or 12 fathoms, and as the yelling natives on the 
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other two ships drifted clear of us, gradually the squall 
and the pandemonium subsided. We got below, ‘“‘ toweled” 
down and turned in once more. 

In Suva we made arrangements to get a local pilot as 
the charts in these parts are not all they might be. But the 
man commended to us was temporarily away, mate on an 
island steamer, and not due to turn up for another week, 
so we just put in part of the intervening time by going 
inland for some 60 miles up the Rewa river in a launch. 
Progress up river against a four-knot stream was neces- 
sarily slow. On the second day we got “fed up’’with hop- 
ping overboard waist-deep in the water merely to push 
her off one sandbank on to another, and decided it was 
time to make for salt water again. We finished the ex- 
pedition with an afternoon's “‘surfing’’ at the Rewa’s 
mouth, one of the few places in the group where “surfing” 
is possible. 

Harry Scott, our pilot, a half caste, of as piratical an 
appearance as you could wish to meet in a day’s march, 
turned up, and turned up trumps. He knew every foot of 
reef and passage in the Fijis, having skippered trading 
craft roundabout the islands all his life. Added to this he 
was the best of hands and as willing a worker as you could 
wish for, and was always ready to supply — and no doubt 
to manufacture if the supply ran out — the native legend 
or story of every bay or island we sighted. Mark Mackie 
has religiously made a collection of these involved and 
blood curdling legends. 

Away again from Suva for Levuka, on Ovalau, the 
ancient capital of the Fijis; but at Nassali, half a gale was 
blowing ‘‘ round the corner,’’ so we anchored for the night 
at Nukulau, the quarantine island. We had not felt the 
strength of wind and sea inside the reefs, but when we got 
through the passage we realized how much better it was 
inside. The smaller quarantine island, Mukuluva, on 
which you can land only by surf boat, is locally known as 
‘honeymoon island”’ as it can be leased for this purpose 
for the very reasonable rental of half a dollar per week, 
complete with bungalow and house boys. We ran off the 
50-odd remaining miles to Levuka, where our only official 
duty was to get our “bug clearance,” a term which may 
need some explanation. Suva and Levuka are locally 
known as infected areas, all the cocoanuts in these regions 
having been badly affected some years ago by purple 
moth, or “‘bug,’’ which destroys the palm. Taveuni and 
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At Savu Savu Bay, Vanua Levu, the largest island in the Fiji Group. 
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The Bay of Islands, a harbor of great beauty, at Vanua Mbalavu, an island of the Lau Group. 


the other island to the north and east were clean, and 
were kept clean by a rigorous examination of every vessel 
clearing from a dirty to a clean area. No vegetables, green 
stuff or palm leaf baskets which might carry the moth 
may be taken from affected to clean areas, and we had to 
be examined and get our bug clearance every time we 
cleared until after we left Taveuni. 

From Levuka we made Waikaya, a sail of about 15 
miles. Night watches were now a thing of the past, for the 
time being at any rate, and we could make from one an- 
chorage to another by day sailing. Waikaya is alive with 
wild deer. We heard them, saw them in droves, and 
hunted them for three days, with every weapon we could 
collect, then deciding that we weren’t very keen on veni- 
son, anyhow. Fish, though, we got aplenty. When sailing 
we usually had the spinner out astern and were apt to hit 
anything, size unlimited. We got one dolphin scaling 
nearly 60 pounds, and a bonito nearly as good. Needless 
to say one of these settled the commissariat problem for 
that day — fish for breakfast, more for lunch, still more 
for dinner. Occasionally we got a shot at a turtle, sunning 
himself on the surface, but we never got one; a turtle’s 
head is very hard to score on, particularly from a yacht. 

We went further north, in an almost flat calm this 
time, running the engine most of the day, to Savu Savu 
Bay, on Vanua Levu, the largest island of the group. We 
turned our hands to laundry work in the boiling springs 
ashore with great success. Laundry, though, was by now a 
fairly simple process, for at Samoa we had realized the 
many advantages of the ‘“‘lava lava”’ as a garment, and 
most of us had “‘gone native’’ and wore them on board. A 
couple of yards of cloth, the more brilliant the better, and 
once you have mastered the knack of making it “‘stay 
put,” there you are. 

Our next stop was Fawn Harbor, a few miles along the 
coast, and here Harry Scott stocked us up with fruit of 
every description, even grenadillas from his own “bure,”’ 
a few miles inland. Mark and I put him ashore that even- 
ing and how he found the way through that interminable 
maze of undergrowth and swamp the Lord only knows. 
The itch for new places had us properly by now, and early 
next morning we were off again, sailing along the coast of 
Vanua Levu, inside the reefs past an ever changing pano- 
rama of atolls of every shape and size. From the eastern 
end of Vanua Levu we had a five-mile cut across the open 
water to Taveuni, to anchor for the night and get our 
final bug clearance before we could make the Lau group. 
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Taveuni is known as 
the Garden of the Pa- 
cific. It is certainly a 
wonderful sight, a sweep 
of green mountains ris- 
ing from palm fringed 
shores, to peaks invari- 
ably buried in masses 
of rain cloud, 4,000 feet 
above. In addition to its 
beauty it has the more 
solid satisfaction of being 
the richest copra bear- 
ing island of the Fijis. 
At Ngamea, just across 
the way from Taveuni, 
we poked our way into 
a perfect anchorage, a 
long narrow bay, pro- 
tected from outside with 
overlapping reefs, and a 
sweep of coral beach 
on either shore. As the 
weather outside had 
turned rather nasty we stayed here a few days. A native 
cutter which came in shortly after us and anchored closer 
inshore, tried to work out the next day but turned back 
after getting a bad dusting, so we were not sorry we had 
stayed and taken things easy. 

The villages prepared Kava for us and put on a “ meke 
meke”’ (a dance and singing entertainment). We returned 
the compliment by presenting them with a tin of ship's 
biscuits and dates, and next day sallied ashore with 
cameras. The Fijians just love having their photographs 
taken, and the entire male population of the village 
turned out in tribal war gear to do war dances for us as 
long as we were prepared to keep on taking photos. Hours 
and hours are wasted, of course, before the native comes 
to the point about anything. If kava is arranged for eight 
o'clock it is useless getting there before ten, and you 
usually sit in the ‘‘bure,’’ or hut, waiting for a “‘meke 
meke”’ to start till well after midnight. Time simply 
means nothing to the Fijian. There is always tomorrow, 
and the day after, so why worry? 

From Ngamea we tried to make the Exploring Isles in 
the Lau group on our next jump, but couldn't lay it 
against the Trades. After beating all day we anchored 
outside the reef under the lee of an island for the night 
a lucky stop, for the planter owner of the island invited us 
all ashore to dinner. We couldn't leave the Utiekah as she 
was outside the lagoon, so he came aboard himself for the 





The author receives his quota of “kava.” 
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Waikaya, known as the “‘deer island.” 


evening, and next morning sent off to us literally boat 
loads of food — everything from fresh killed beef to a live 
turkey gobbler which, tethered by one leg, took possession 
of the deck till he went ashore some days later to the 
baker’s oven. We had a dinner party aboard with the 
district commissioner and his wife and sister as guests, to 
celebrate his return. The Exploring Isles, of which Vanua 
Mbalavu is the largest, is a group of islands encircled by a 
fringing reef some 30 miles in diameter that make a cruis- 
ing ground for a season in themselves. We beat in through 
the passage and spent a night in the Bay of Islands, which 
might have been a small scale model of Vavau Harbor. 
For the sheer beauty of our surroundings it was the pick 
of the many wonderful anchorages into which we poked 
our noses. The delight of exploring in the dinghy around 
tiny islands, some of them no bigger than a table top, 
bathing in clear, lukewarm waters from white beaches 
even smaller than some of the islands, and in general 
drifting around like strangers in a fairyland, will not be 
easily forgotten. | cut my swim short for the very mundane 
but very satisfactory job of roasting a 14-pound round of 
fresh beef, a rather intricate job, successfully accomplished 
in the oven of the Primus stove. 

We picked our way around the island very gingerly, 
through a maze of channels, reef patches, and rocks gar- 
nished with an amazing assortment of beacons — gener- 
ally an old oil drum atop of an iron pipe — unintelligible 
to us and not attempted on the charts, but an open book 
to Harry Scott, who seemed to evolve like magic bearings 
and directions from all parts of the landscape. We fairly 
romped along the last five miles of open water, and 
rounded up and anchored in great style off Loma Loma, 
alongside a large schooner, the Malaya, loading copra for 
Levuka. 

On the following day a picnic at an island two or three 
miles away was arranged in our honor. Quite a fleet went 
across, Loma Loma having declared a public holiday for 
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The bay and anchorage at Waikaya. 


the occasion. (To establish a holiday, by the way, it was 
only necessary to close the store.) Enough food to feed a 
regiment for a month was dumped aboard Utiekah and on 
the commissioner's ketch. We had aboard, as a compli- 
ment, about 30 Tongan and Fijian girls, including a string 
orchestra of guitars and ukes, so we got the “‘hook"’ up to 
music, the star turn being “Show me the way to go hame”’ 
sung in Fijian. Preparation for the feast, mainly the 
execution and subsequent roasting in red hot stones of a 
couple of pigs, together with enormous quantities of 
yams and taro, took most of the morning, all the culinary 
work being done by the men while the girls went diving 
for sea eggs, or fishing. About 2 o'clock we fell to, to be 
allowed to rise some two hours later after having put up, 
in Fijian estimation, a fairly poor gastronomical exhibi- 
tion. There was a feeling of something more to come still 
in the air. We discovered what it was when Tony was 
dumped into the water, clothes and all, by a couple of 
husky island girls, and accompanied by them in the rush. 
After that the game was on. All the white men went in, in 
quick succession, with more or less argument as the case 
might be. Harry Scott disappeared into the bush but was 
stalked, chased out, and went the way of the rest of us. 
The best that could be done in self defence was to take 
with you as you went in as many of the opposition as you 
could manage. The skipper was the most popular victim, 
going in at least half a dozen times. A truce was called, 
while we lighted a bonfire and dried ourselves. This we 
found was the regular thing at a native picnic. The 
Fijian gets a tremendous “kick”’ out of these occasions, 
when the white man relaxes his dignity sufficiently to 
allow himself to be dumped ignominiously into the sea. 
The sail back to Loma Loma by moonlight, string band 
and singers working hard, and all the crew decorated with 
wreathes of frangipani blossoms, was quite in accord with 
the most flowery of the speeches that had been made 
(Continued on page 110 





Drying mizzen on Utiekah, at Vavau. 


Copra store, at Savu Savu Bay, Vanua Levu. 
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Northward and Back for the Salmon Pack 


The Last Stand of the Square-Rig gers in America 
By Tom WuitTE 


passengers, every eye and every available glass 

covering the fair stranger as she swept past to wind- 
ward, braced sharp up and bowling into the West. This 
stranger whose dead-white canvas, piled tier upon tier 
from deck to masthead and reaching into the blue for two 
hundred feet, was the Star of Lapland, said to be the 
largest American square-rigger now in active service. 
She is also the queen of the white-winged fleet — the 
Alaska Packers, whose house flag whipped straight out 
from her main truck. 

The tug had just let go the towline outside the Golden 
Gate, and having discharged her duty was now scuttling 
back towards the Heads, while the big windjammer, 
heaving gently to the long Pacific swell, was making to- 
ward the Farralones, and beyond. With a fresh nor’wester 
rolling up the crisp whitecaps under her forefoot, she was 
striking far out into the Pacific before coming about on to 


7 YHE rail of the incoming mail boat was lined with 


the port tack and heading into the North. The Star of 


Lapland was Alaska-bound. As the old waterfront bard 
once sang: 
The Packers’ ships are north’ard-bound; 
There's one that sails today. 
Her skipper’s got his orders 
To proceed to Bristol Bay. 


The anchor’s up, the tops'l’s set — 
The sky looks kind o’ murky. 
But fair or foul, she’s comin’ back 

With choice Alaska turkey. 


In many of the inlets and coves fronting on San Fran- 
cisco Bay there are scores of old windjammers. Some of 
them are mere hulks, their once proud masts reduced to 
stumps, their quarter decks half under water; others 
claim a shred of respectability by sheltering a watchman 


and his dog. But of all these grand old reminders of 
America’s past sea glory, the only ones now in service, 
constituting the largest fleet of its kind in the world, 
are the ten or twelve ships of the Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion. 

During the winter months these true ‘‘daughters of 
Neptune”’ are tied up in the Oakland estuary, across the 





Star of Alaska, outward-bound, ten miles off the Golden Gate. 
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The bark Star of Lapland, largest of the surviving fleet. 


bay from San Francisco, while necessary alterations and 
repairs are looked after. In the early spring running and 
standing rigging is thoroughly overhauled, sails sent 
aloft and bent, and the ships towed to various drydocks 
and marine railways about the bay for scraping and 
painting. When they leave the yards resplendent in 
glistening black, with a water line of bright red, and 
masts, spars and deckhouses painted a smart buff color, 
they are towed to their loading docks to receive cargoes 
of box-shooks and tinplate, used at the canneries of the 
Far North for putting up the salmon pack. 

Tied up at various points along the bay waterfront, 
with their tall masts raking the blue and towering high 
above funnels and masts of mammoth Transpacific liners, 
the lofty ships of the Packers’ fleet lend a distinct note of 
color to bay shipping — one vaguely calling to mind the 
early days of American commerce. 

Shortly before sailing, their crews come aboard; and 
it may be said of those who man sheets and tacks, bunt- 
lines and clewlines — in short, those who do the actual 
handling of the ships — that they are a most versatile 
lot. Signed on as seamen-fishermen, they work ship during 
the four to six weeks’ run into the North, carrying on 
many of the old traditions of their kind. “‘ But it’s gettin’ 
harder and harder to find men who know what to do when 
they get aloft — if you can get ‘em aloft,’’ said one old 
skipper, grown grey in the service of the Alaska Packers. 

When anchors are down in quiet Alaskan harbors, and 
the big white wings are stowed below for the summer, the 
sailors lose no time discarding the rdle of seaman for that 
of fisherman. Fishing is the principal job, and that’s what 
they came up for. Week after week, then, while the salmon 
are running, they climb into their small boats in the 
morning, returning in the evening with their silver har- 
vests — fodder for the hungry maws of the canneries. 

Meanwhile, life aboard the old ships tied up at the 
quays or anchored in deep water is indeed quiet, all hands, 
with the exception of the captain and cook, having 
‘jumped ship.” In sharp contrast with the din and clatter 
from the busy canneries lying close to the water's edge, 
the only sign of life on deck or below is the occasional 
rattle of a pan from the direction of the galley, or possibly 
the clackety-clack of the skipper’s typewriter coming 
through the cabin skylight. 





Typewriters aboard an old windjammer? Why not? 
Nor is that the only touch of modernity about these old 
ships and barks. They are all equipped with radio and 
refrigerating plants, steam windlasses and cargo winches, 
and brace winches for hauling the yards around. 

While these refinements make for quicker, safer pas- 
sages, and speed up the work of loading and discharging 
cargo, they contribute little to the happiness or well-being 
of the man before the mast. His peace of mind (and we all 
know how the sailor loves to kick) is looked after with 
large, airy forecastles in place of the dark, foul-smelling 
“cockroach heavens”’ of an earlier day. Extra large tanks 
insure plenty of fresh water, instead of a beggarly half- 
gallon ration. And the food is vastly better than it was in 
the old sailing ship days. 

The fleet remains in Alaskan waters from two to four 
months, depending entirely on how the salmon are run- 
ning. When the pack is finished, the cannery wheels slow 
down as the last slingful of cases soars into midair, swings 
inboard and is dropped dizzily into place to the throb of 
the chattering winches, and the decks of the old wind- 
jammers take on new life as the men who until recently 
have been fishermen again join their ships and renew ac- 
quaintance with sheets, tacks and halliards. 

Everything is then made ready for the run south. 
Gaskets are cast off, buntlines and clewlines let go, yards 
hoisted, tops’ls and to’gallants’ls sheeted home, and the 
big square-riggers heel to a fair wind, and are off and gone 
on the world’s most picturesque deep-sea classic. 

As in the days when the famed tea-clippers crammed 
on every stitch ‘“‘and the skipper’s pants” to be first to 
reach port with their precious cargoes; as the Westward 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Looking aloft on one of the “Star’’ ships, braced 
“sharp up” in a spanking breeze. 
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The Cruise of the Sagznaw’s Gig 


By Artuur T. EmMERsON 


singsong voice of the lookout in the bows. It was a 

midwatch on board the U.S.S. Saginaw, standing 
to the westward under topsaiis only, with a fair breeze, a 
star-lit sky, and the gentle heaving swell of the broad 
Pacific under her counter. 

The day before, Friday, October 29, 1870, her captain, 
Commander Sicard, acting under orders from the Navy 
Department, had picked up a civilian contractor and his 
workmen from Midway Island, 1,200 miles west of 


“ YOUR bells, and a-a-all’s well,’’ came aft the 





The Saginaw’s gig, after completing her 1500-mile trip. 


Hawaii, where they had been blasting a channel prepara- 
tory to establishing a coaling station there for the new 
steamers of the Pacific Mail. 

With homeward bound pennant at the main, the little 
brig-rigged, side wheel, man-of-war laid her course for 
Ocean Island, some 50 miles to the westward, intending to 
verify the chart’s incomplete data as to its size and 
location before squaring away for San Francisco. Under 
short sail, and with fires banked, the Saginaw jogged 
leisurely along at three knots with a smooth sea, expecting 
to make landfall at daybreak, and devote the day to 
hydrographic work. 

Suddenly, about 3 A.M., the peaceful placidity of the 
mid-watch was broken by a sudden cry of ‘Breakers 
ahead!”’ and before the ship could be put about, with a 
series of terrible crashes, she was hard and fast on the 
coral reef toward which she had been relentlessly urged all 
night by the unsuspected vagary of a powerful current. 

When dawn came, the drenched and bedraggled crew 
saw the low sandy stretch of Ocean Island close by in the 
lee of the reef. The long breaking swells piling in from the 
eastward had by this time carried away both masts and 
the funnel, as well as the only large boat, and, the vessel 
breaking in two, a large section of the bow had disap- 
peared outside in the deep water. Unfortunately, the 
greater part of the ship’s provisions had been stored 
forward. 

The stern, luckily, was rigidly fixed on the coral. By 
dusk that evening the greater part of the available stores, 
by dint of wading through the waist-deep water, or by 
loading in the three remaining boats, had been landed. 
Worn out by fatigue and worry, the crew slept that night 
on the hard sand. Their labors were renewed daily until 
the remnant of the hull was stripped, even part of the 
planking being ripped off and carried ashore. 

The situation now, while somewhat improved, was 
none too bright. Ninety-three men and officers were 
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marooned on a desolate sand bank scarcely three miles in 
circumference, situated in a reef-infested region which was 
given a wide berth by all ships. Its highest point was a 
scant ten feet above sea level, and the only vegetation a 
few scattered clumps of low bushes. Sufficient food had 
been saved to support life on quarter rations for possibly 
six months. This was eked out by tough and unsavory 
messes of seal and albatross, which frequented the island 
at this season, as well as an occasional turtle. Most of the 
fish caught were suspected of being poisonous, and no one 
dared prove the contrary. An uncertain supply of fresh 
water was collected during rain squalls, and a portable 
boiler belonging to the contractor was converted into a 
crude distilling plant, the fuel being supplied by the 
bleached bones of an old wreck. Wells were sunk, but at 
first they yielded only brackish water. Later a sub-surface 
pool of potable water was discovered by accident. One 
possible resource, which, fortunately, the castaways 
were not forced to try, were the rats which swarmed 
over the island, necessitating a constant guard on the 
storehouse. 

With the uncertain prospects of the future, the decision 
to send a boat in search of succor to the Sandwich Islands, 
as they were then termed, was soon made. Three of the 
ship’s boats had been saved — the captain’s gig, a cutter, 
and the dinghy. Of these, the gig, a fine-lined whaleboat 
model, was selected as the most seaworthy, and immediate 
work was started to fit her out. 

The sides of the 22-foot whaler were raised eight 
inches all around by the carpenter’s gang, using planking 
salvaged from the wreck. A deck was laid, with four 
hatches cut in it, enabling four oars to be manned in 
calm weather. To these openings were fitted canvas 
covers, with holes to allow the heads and shoulders of the 
men to protrude, and reeving-strings to enable the covers 
to be drawn tight under the armpits, so that water and 
spray might be excluded. The boat was given a schooner 
rig, with loose-footed foresail, gaff topsail, and a square 
foresail for use in the “prevailing westerlies.”” This of 





Sextant made by the engineers of the Saginaw and used on the 
voyage from Midway Island to Hawaii. 
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How the Saginaw’s gig was rigged. 


course was not her regular service rig, but was made 
entirely by the sailmaker. 

Meanwhile, other preparations were being pushed 
forward. From the wreck one sextant and a chronometer 
had been saved, as well as a chart and Nautical Almanac. 
In case of loss of the gig, it would be necessary to send one 
of the other boats for help, or, as the captain possibly had 
in mind, a small schooner, sufficient to accommodate all 
hands, might be built. To navigate successfully on such 
an alternative cruise, a duplicate set of navigating in- 
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struments would be required. The copying of the chart 
and almanac tables was simple enough, but to duplicate 
the sextant was a matter requiring considerable skill and 
ingenuity, particularly in view of the extremely limited 
materials and the crude tools at hand. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Herschel Main, the second assistant engineer, finally 
produced a masterpiece. 

On the dial plate of a vacuum gauge, an arm hammered 
from a copper bolt was mounted by means of a short 
length of brass wire inserted in the hollow spindle of a 
gauge cock, and ground in taper by use of powdered glass. 
Mirrors were filed from two of the little looking glasses in 
the sailors’ kits, and mounted in bureau drawer locks. A 
shade glass was purloined from the saved sextant. A scrap 
of zinc plate was hammered flat, and rubbed to a polish 
with charcoal, then cut to an arc, and mounted on the 
old dial plate. The scale and vernier were copied from the 
old instrument, and engraved with the blade of a pocket 
knife. 

The most difficult part of the job was to make the 
tangent and thumb screws, as Main had no die for cutting 
the threads. Finally, a number of holes in an iron sheet 
were tapped out. A piece of brass wire was filed to a rough 
thread, then finished by passing it successively through 
the tapped holes. The tools available were a cold chisel, a 
hammer, two small taps, four or five worn files, a pocket 
knife, drill brace, chisel, and a few pieces of steel rod 
which were made into drills. Nevertheless, when com- 
pleted, the instrument as compared with readings taken 
by the other sextant, was found to be accurate to less than 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A suggestion for a racing hull for use with the powerful 1928 outboard motors. 


Designing an Outboard Hull 
For Use With 1928 Motors 
By J. Watson CHARLES 
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“@OW often have you heard someone say, 
on looking at a boat, “‘ Now, I'd build 
mine like this—’’ and describe at 
length the appearance of his ideal ship? 
That is what this article is — my ideas, 
based upon actual racing experience, of 
sommes how a hull should be built, and the 
general arrangement of an outfit intended for use with the 
new and more powerful motors that are now available. 

The present motors, when all pepped up and in racing 
trim, develop approximately 13 to 14 horsepower (I refer 
to class ‘“‘C’”’ motors, of course) and give speeds up to 
32.32 miles per hour. The new motors that will soon be 
seen everywhere will develop 16 horsepower when in 
racing trim — it will be possible to ‘“‘dope’’ them up to 
more — and the class ““‘D” motors in some cases will 
develop as much as 30 horsepower. Such material in- 
creases of power will, of course, require entirely new hull 
designs. The class ‘“‘C”’ boats now in use will just about 
do for the new class ‘‘B”’ motors. 

When the first really powerful motors were put on the 
market, a big husky 16-foot type called the Baby Buzz 
was recommended for use with them. As it was discovered 
that a step hydroplane hull could be used successfully 
with an outboard motor, stepped hulls appeared, as did, of 
course, new speed records. 

Up to the present time hulls have been gradually dim- 
inished in size. The holder of the present world’s record is 
but 11% feet long, and about as light as a mahogany hull 
can be built. Did you ever ride in a hull like that? Well, 
I have, and I don’t care to ride in a similar hull when 
twice the present power is clamped on behind. 

Undoubtedly, when the new motors come into use, 
boats at least 14 feet in length will be required, and a 
greatly increased beam will be an absolute necessity. 











These considerations bring us to the subject of the genera! 
shape of the hull. During the last few months the steps in 
most of the new hulls have been placed further and further 
forward. The new hulls will have the steps well forward 
of amidships, an arrangement necessitated by a change in 
balance, since the trickiness of the boat, due to its being 
pushed faster through, or rather, over the water, is in- 
creased. When a boat is really out on top, a long bow, 
forming a perfectly useless overhang, is left sticking out 
over the water. Now such a bow is useful to a certain ex- 
tent, as it furnishes a safe amount of reserve buoyancy. 
But outboards are not ocean going craft — at least not as 
a usual thing — and that overhang is useless weight. Look 
at the design of any really fast outboard hull. Draw a line 
that will approximate the water line of the boat when 
planing and you will see what I mean. If the bow is 
eliminated and the lines drawn up to form a blunt or modi- 
fied conventional bow, about half way between the step 
and the original stem, the step will then be well forward. 
Of course this means a shorter boat, but it will be a better 
proportioned one. This short bow will be an outstanding 
feature of the new and faster hulls. 

Then arises the question of the logical location of the 
motor. It should be where you can control it without 
taking your eyes off the course. You don’t feel much like 
turning around when in an outboard going 30 miles an 
hour — and the new ones will do well over 40 miles. 

Why not place the motor on a false transom located at 
the step? The transom would give transverse strength to 
the hull and the motor would be right in front of the pilot 
where it could be easily controlled. The power head, of 
course, could be turned around so that the carburetor and 
spark controls face aft. The driver could sit almost in the 
stern, with a steering wheel and the controls in front and 

(Continued on page 100) 
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“Sailing in her own race, Norada came up astern of us.” 


Devil Take the Hindmost 


A ‘Race in the Twelve--Metre Class on the Solent 


By H. ALKer Tripp 


HERE is no ragged quality about a twelve-metre 

race. No adjustments or calculations or anything 

else on heaven or earth can change your place for 
you on paper after the event, when you have sailed your 
course justly and 
aright. One way and 
one way only is or- 
dained for the capture 
of the winning flag. 
First home is first; the 
winner wins. 

Brought to a com- 
mon footing in the 
matter of measure- 
ment and sail area, the 
twelve-metres fight it 
out in terms of skill 
and seamanship. Away 
with them all at the 
gun, and the devil take 
the hindmost! It is fine 
sport. 

By invitation of Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, I was sailing 
in Jris on the Wednesday of Cowes Week, 1927. The 
yachts had been ordered east about. The morning was 
sunny, but the breeze was shy and uncertain; it had not 
settled as yet, in fact, to any breeze at all. From the east 
it freshened at last, a light summer breeze; the gun had 
gone and the crowd of us were away for the S.E. Middle, 
in close order, turning to windward. 

The start counted for much, and the first few boards 
for more. Mr. Mylne, at the tiller of Jris, was the acme of 
imperturbability. Quiet of voice, he seemed detached al- 
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*“*We were sailing blindfold now, a hand lying on deck to see under the 
spinnaker as our lookout man.” 


most to the point of unconcern. But he was swift enough 
of decision. This morning was the first day of the season 
which had brought out a full muster of the “Twelves’’; 
the whole fleet was here, and Mr. Mylne put Jris across the 
lineijn frontof them all. 
Vanity crossed the line 
second, and J/yruna 
fourth. Doughty%com- 
batants, Mr. Payrfe 
and Sir William Bur- 
ton, and we watched 
them as they came 
into company at once. 
They sailed more or 
less in company for the 
whole race, and they 
sailed away from /ris. 

“Just the weather 
that doesn't suit us 
a calm seaand a steady 
breeze.”’ 

Clearly so. Iris is a 
hard-weather boat,and wants a blow to make her show 
her best form. She was not at her best this day, and the 
general shuffle of the pack which occurred in the early 
stages of the beat eastward had left her in a lowly place 
Vanity led. 

‘“* Vanity got a better breeze out there?” 

‘‘No, she sheeted her main in hard, and that improved 
her.” 

For he needed no adventitious aid of private breezes, 
did Mr. John R. Payne. He was able to prove that the 
oldest yacht of the fleet is apt, under his hand, to be the 
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most formidable. And, ever ahead, he is a difficult man to 
pass. As we all beat toward the glitter of sunshine on the 
dancing water, he worked out a gradual lead, and was 
first round the buoy. 

Tris had suffered total eclipse. First away, she was now 
woefully near the tail, when — after beating in a bunch — 
the race strung itself out for the run to the Calshot Float. 
She had, all the same, escaped the very hindmost place 
and would not be seized of the devil. In point of fact, I 
noticed, before the race was over, that the very hindmost 
quietly forsook the race and stole secretly home, perhaps 
for our very reason! 

-Spinnaker to starboard, we were running free. Auto- 
“matically, I went along to the stern, but I was recalled. 
“All up in the middle of her,’”’ was Mr. Mylne’s decision. 
“She’s got a long stern,’’ he added to me. 

“Watch your spinnaker — for’ard a little more,’’ was 
the next word, and we were sailing blindfold now, a hand 
lying on deck to peer under the spinnaker as our lookout 
man. Jimmy Blair, the skipper, was beside him, trying to 
see round the corner of it. Then again we paid the main- 
sheet still farther off until we were almost sailing by the 
lee, and so shaped course for Calshot Float. ‘“‘Down 
stays’l now. Balloon stays’!.” 

The wind was not really settled; it was fitful, and curi- 
ously patchy. The thing was interesting to watch. Two 
yachts beside us were in close company — very close 
company. But one missed entirely a puff which her neigh- 





** Moyana, Modesty and Rhona were now astern.” 


bor got. The one looked just as if she must have a kedge 
from her stern as the other sailed clean by her and left her 
standing. 

“Get rid of the spinnaker now and ease away the run- 
ner.”’ We had to jibe, and over went the sail. ‘‘Square her 
up for the buoy; the tide’s running into Southampton 
Water.” 

Once past the Float we scattered, some passing the 
light vessel on one side, some on the other. 

“The wind’s going to play some funny tricks before the 
day’s out,”’ said someone, and we rubbed our hands as we 
watched the game it was playing at the moment. Modesty 
and Rhona, ahead until now, seemed suddenly to stop, 
and we slid clean away from them, passing them once and 
for all. We had left two yachts astern already, and this 
accounted for two more of them. 

So far so good, but there were many more to be passed 
before we could get a place. Should we set a spinnaker? 
No. Six of the others did so, but we refrained. ‘‘She’s 
stopping herself with that spinnaker,’ said Mr. Mylne, 
nodding his head meditatively at Moyana. So it seemed, 
indeed. All of them, in fact, handed their spinnakers, but 
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At close quarters. 


not before we had left Moyana astern. Another one ticked 
off! Come now, this was better; we were well away from 
the hindmost now. 

We were soon approaching the East Lepe. Fitted with a 
double stay, Jris could set her next headsail before hand- 
ing the previous one. In came the mainsheet at the buoy, 
and we were close-hauled. 

For the first time that day, we really began to sail. In a 
stiffening breeze we had to turn to windward. When the 
boards were short, I did not always trouble to shift to the 
weather side, and a fine sensation it was as one hung on 
the lee side, one’s feet nearly in the water. The waves 
were thrown, — thrown in foam from that lifting bow; 
the white water raced by. This was a change after the 
languor of the pale blue Solent of the early morning. The 
seascape was wind-blown now, vigorous and alive. In the 
easterly breeze the edges were cut with a knife. 

Here was Cowes again. The tide was running strongly 
past the Royal Yacht, and we stood close inshore. Then, 
dodging in and out among the anchored steam yachts, we 
played hide and seek with our rivals for a time, only find- 
ing one another again after Cowes Roadstead was astern 
and we were away again for the S.E. Middle. Five yachts 
were ahead of us, and we should want more wind than 
this if we were to come up with them in the second round. 

‘Shall we do it now, Jimmy? All right? Lee-ho!”’ So we 
made our last board in the Middle buoy, and the spin- 
naker was set to starboard. 

‘“‘Let the spinnaker run for’ard a bit. Get the mainsheet 
in.” 

With the spinnaker in this position, we were again 
stone blind. The race ahead of us and the buoy for which 
we were trying our course had gone. ‘‘ Where’s the buoy? 
Don’t hit it!” 

At the East Bramble buoy, the main boom was run 
right off. Sailing in her own race, Norada came up astern 
of us, and gradually, very gradually, went ahead before 
we had made good our distance to the Calshot Float. 
Here we had to jibe. In a strong wind this would have 
been a crowded moment; as it was, we could take things 
quietly. 

‘“‘Tide’s taking us to loo’ard of it!’’ We shortened the 
mainsheet, easily, not too fast, and past the float she slid 
with only a yard or two to spare. So we were away for the 
East Lepe again, and it was now afternoon, so that now 
the sunward glitter was to westward. And again we sailed 
towards the jumping points of light on the water. 

Five yachts were still ahead as we reached away west- 
ward, and the wind had steadied again. The leaders had 
gone from us beyond recovery in a wind like this, but 
there were still hopes of improving our place. As we ap- 
proached the buoy, we could see that /yruna, Noresca, 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Rose and Crown is a double-ender. 





On the launching ways. 
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Engine box and self-draining cockpit. 


The Rose and Crown 


cA Rough Water Power Surf ‘Boat, Built to Take What Comes, Winter 


or Summer 


By Bassett JONEs 


age basin, now submerged by the sea, an ancient 

cuesta carries on its shoulder a ridge of glacial 
till, the remnants of which we know as Long Island, 
Block Island, the Vineyard, Nantucket, and the humerus 
of Cape Cod’s guarding arm. Seaward from this crest, 12 
miles E.S.E. of Sankaty Head, the ancient submerged 
slope of the ridged pre-glacial coastal plain rises sharply 
again to form a crest, or escarpment, of sand-covered 
hardpan that, at low tide, reaches within four feet of the 
water surface. Along this ridge the surf continually plays 
so that its force is spent before it tumbles against the 
softer remnant of glacial till that, resting on a slightly 
higher plateau, forms Nantucket Island. 

Were it not for this great barrier stretching from 
Great Round to the Old Man, and including Great Rip, 
Nantucket Island would have given way before the un- 
restrained assault of the ocean and long since become, as 
it ultimately will become, the innermost of the Nantucket 
Shoals. Nantucket owes its present ex- 
istence to the Rose and Crown shoal, 
over which Sankaty Head Light stands 
guard to warn mariners of their ap- 
proach to dangerous waters. The vessel 
that sights the beacon is already too 
close to the treacherous bottom. Not 
even a fisherman may come within the 
sweep of the tide that boils across that 
wicked place, and holds the breakers 
fixed within its grip or tosses them high 
in broken foam that can be seen above 
the horizon by watchers on the distant 
headland. 

For me the Rose and Crown has al- 
ways had a fascination. On a quiet day 
when the tide was slack I have visited 
it, and, as my puny boat rose and fell on 
the long summer swell, I have watched 
the bottom come and go, seemingly 
rising from the depths only to vanish 
again into the green waters like some 
huge breathing sea monster. Then, as 


B exe tasin. « the down-slope side of an old drain- 


the tide began to make and the rip formed, we slipped 
across and beat along the seaward side of this fast-rising 
ridge of broken water to one of the deeper spots, or 
slues. 

For long it has been my ambition to own a boat worthy 
of the name of this wildest spot on our eastern coast, and 
now my desire has been gratified. During many years 
I have imagined what this boat must be — how sturdy, 
how safe, how able to cope with any sea at any time. She 
must look the part — a boat one would expect to find able 
in a storm, and fearless. That is it! She must be fearless 
and afraid of nothing the waters can do. So, I have 
thought of her both as large, and as small. 

Then, three years ago, luck brought to me a boat that 
had indeed visited the Rose and Crown — visited it in a 
January blizzard when the ocean’s angry face spat in ‘the 
face of heaven and, over the Rose and Crown, wild white 
arms tore frantically at a battered hulk and reached for 
its frozen, helpless crew. But out of the rack, fearless and 





Rose and Crown lives up to her name for huskiness. 

















a The hull is sweet from any angle. 


staunch came my little boat, and took from the Rose and 
Crown its hopeless prey. 

So she came to me weak from work and broken with 
age; but we gave her the strength of oak and set an engine 
among the thwarts where exhausted rowers had once 
hung ice-bound and asleep on their oars. I found her brave 
and able and I gave her the name she had borne so well, 
Coskata. Last summer, in a vicious storm that took its 
toll on Sable Island Reef, I took her out, and then I knew 
that, at last, I had found the Rose and Crown. Then I 
knew all the things I wanted a boat to be, and at the 
South Beach Boat Yard, Nantucket, we brought my boat 
into being. 

Now an eight-oared 28-foot surf boat like the Coskata 
has two defects when power driven. Her high bluff bows, 
meant to lift her to the seas and protect the rowers, if 
driven into the sea at higher speed by the steady pressure 
of a wheel, make her very wet. Her long, low, freeboard, 
necessary for oars, is too near the water, and her over 
shallow draft brings the weight of the engine high, with a 
consequent tendency to roll. Nevertheless, when that 
sudden storm struck, I slowed her engine down and faced 
her into it. She went steadily to windward, and when the 
sea got up she was as buoyant as a cork. So I tried 
maneuvering her. She responded easily and actually 
turned two circles with no more fuss than if the sea were 
quiet. Finally, I brought her up to an exposed wharf and 
gave her a bridle with her engine turning over slowly to 
ease the strain, and she lay there as easily as she probably 
lay. under the Kirkham’s lee during that memorable 
January night on the Rose and Crown. Yet all the time 
it blew so hard that breathing was difficult and the rain 
roared in horizontal torrents! 

So we hauled her out and took off her lines for my new 
boat. Then we slightly changed her forward — and her 
counters. We gave her a slight flare forward, and in- 
creased her freeboard three inches. The Rose and Crown is 
half decked forward and aft with a narrow run deck and 
six-inch coaming. This gives her an open cockpit for two- 
thirds of her over all length, or 17 feet. Her lines are very 
sweet, her bilges full, and carried well aft so that she may 
not settle when at speed, for, like the Coskata, the Rose 
and Crown is double-ended. She must meet and part a 
following breaker and not be driven head on into the sea 
ahead. She must rise to either head or following sea. 

She must be so strongly built that even if a sea drops 
her on a shoal no harm shall come to her, and, lest the 
next sea break over her, she must be self-freeing and non- 
sinkable. She must handle even with her cockpit full of 
water, and, so that in case a sea boards her forward or aft 
it may not spread her length, her cockpit is bulkheaded 
forward and aft of her engine hood, and each compart- 
ment is separately and amply scuppered. Of course, this 
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requires a high cockpit floor — six inches above load 
water line, and, in turn, this means a shallow cockpit. 
Well, why not? It will hold less water and so drain faster. 
It almost gives her a watertight hold to support her with 
her cockpit full. But in weather when such precautions 
matter at all, it is well to be sitting protected and well 
braced on the cockpit floor. 

The dimensions of the Rose and Crown as worked out 
are: length, o.a., 25’ 6”; length, w.l., 24’ 4”; beam, 
7’ 6”; draft, 33’; freeboard amidships, 21’; water to deck 
at bow, 3’ 7”; water to deck at stern 2’ 1034”; cockpit, 
fore and aft, 17’. 

The open cockpit sections on each side of her engine 
hood are fish bins, the inboard sides of which bulkhead the 
engine hatch. I have provided her with pipe gallows fore 
and aft and a small hand winch to handle a small dragnet. 
Or, during the scalloping season, the culled molluscs in the 
usual gunny sacks may be stacked in these bins. I know 
no better setting up exercise than hauling scallop dredges 
for enough hours to get your “‘limit,’’ with your lungs full 
of the tangy November sea air! No sir, the Rose and 
Crown will be in use all year, and out of the water only 
from the last day of the gunning season in January until 
the middle of March, unless no heavy ice forms, and it is 
only necessary to take her on the cradle for painting and 
inspection. No shrinking wood will pull at her fastenings. 

The fore and aft cockpit sections have hinged seats 
with sealed lockers under. Every locker cover in the seats 
has water scuppers under all vertical joints, leading to the 
cockpit. The compact engine hood too, has every movable 
or swinging joint scuppered to the cockpit so that a hose 
may be played on it without water working through. 
Under the half decks forward and aft are ventilated 
storage lockers, with hinged doors. Oil and lanterns, 
waste, grease, and other engine supplies are kept aft. The 
forward locker, six feet in full depth, carries a bulkheaded 
gas tank, fitted to her bows. Aft of this are latticed shelves 





Sliding off the ways for the first time. 


for life preservers, hood and sail bags. Here also is the 
fresh water supply and a store of emergency rations. 

On both sides of the forward cockpit is a long seat 
locker carrying a removable galvanized iron water- 
shedding inner locker to hold our guns and ammunition, 
and perhaps, spare clothes. Every possible precaution has 
been taken to keep water out of her lockers and from 
finding its way to her bilges, yet every working part of the 
engine is easily accessible. 

Then, too, the Rose and Crown must be so built that 
even with her bilges full she cannot sink. Nay, if both 
bilges and cockpits are drowned, still her deck and coam- 
(Continued on page 104) 

































































EARLY MORNING OFF 
GLOUCESTER. 
From an etching by 
Philip Kappel. 


CLOSE HAULED 
and 
RUNNING FREE. 


From drawings by 
G. A. Saoilleux. 


2D Ride Mongentl 
Courtesy of Schwartz Galleries 
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Livadia, the strangest yacht ever built, and the beamiest. 


The Strangest Yacht Ever Built 


The “Livadia,’ Recently ‘Broken Up at Sebastopol by the Soviet Government 


By J. E. 


PARAGRAPH in a recent newspaper has opened 

a window of memory for me through which each 

succeeding day has shown me new vistas of the 

past. The news item was to the effect that the Soviet 

Government of Russia had given orders that the old im- 

perial yacht Livadia should be broken up. It further 

stated that the yacht had been built for the Empress 

Marie Feodorovna, and was of peculiar construction in 

order that her august owner should not suffer from the 
motion of the vessel at sea. 

The Livadia was built, not for the Empress Marie 
Feodorovna, but for her father-in-law, Czar Alexander II 
of Russia, known as the “Liberator,” since it was by his 
ukase that the Russian serfs were made free. Apart from 
that, the news item is probably correct, for the yacht is 
old, has been neglected, and could not be of any use to the 
Soviet Government or to anyone else. 

Imagine the delight of an eager-eyed boy, even then 
crazy about ships, when he was asked to see the launching 
of the Russian imperial yacht Livadia at Fairfield ship- 
yard on a bright July morning in 1880. It was his first 
launch; indeed, his first visit to a shipyard. The strange 
ship had been the talk of Glasgow for months, and thou- 
sands were anxious to see her. People in crowds were 
streaming through the great open gates of the yard; every 
point of vantage was black with people, and thousands 
were massed on the opposite side of the river. A short walk 
through a dark workshop and we were at the foot of the 
gangway leading to the seats raised high beside the launch- 
ing platform. The crowds were everywhere except on the 
railed platform under the bows of the strange ship. 

Looking up there was to be seen a graceful clipper bow 
surmounted by the double-headed eagies of Russia, 
crowned and bearing the scepter and orb of empire. Above 
floated the imperial standard. All was quiet save for the 
crash of topping mauls with which workmen were knock- 
ing away the shores which held the launching ways firmly 
together. Then a knot of people assembled on the plat- 
form and the sound of chanting made everyone look round 
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to see a group of bearded priests of the Greek Church, in 
full canonicals, pass in procession to the platform where 
a table was speedily transformed into an altar. The chant- 
ing died away, to be followed by the voice of prayer and 
the responses of the priests and acolytes. Then the chief 
priest, perhaps an archbishop, in gorgeous vestments, 
stepped forward alone and dipped a bunch of hyssop into 
a vessel of holy water and blessed the ship, making the 
sign of the cross with the sprinkled water, first on one 
bow and then on the other. Then Mr. Pearce, the builder 
of the ship, hat in hand, led forward the young and beauti- 
ful Duchess of Montrose who cut the last cord with a blow 
from a little golden axe. This released weights which fell 
on the dog-shores and knocked them out. 

There was a long moment’s pause when every sound 
was stilled, except the chirp of an impudent sparrow — 
strange how that comes back — and then the great hull 
quivered and slid down the ways and floated on the bosom 
of the Clyde, which had floated many a ship, but surely 
never such a one as this. The band blared out the stately 
Russian national anthem; the crowds cheered and cheered 
and presently began to melt away. Fussy tug boats 
ranged alongside the flag-decked Livadia to take her into 
the fitting out basin. 

The official luncheon followed, an affair of dainty food, 
long tables and spotless linen, the perfume of flowers, the 
uniforms of the Russian and British naval and military 
officers, the priests in their queer brimless hats, a few 
beautifully. gowned ladies and the men mostly in frock 
coats and top hats. The toasts were drunk — ‘‘The 
Queen ’’ — and the band played ‘‘God save the Queen,”’ 
“His Majesty the Czar,” and ‘‘God save our noble Czar.”’ 
There were a few brief speeches, carriages with prancing 
horses took away the pretty ladies, the priests and the 
glittering officers, and the sound of the hammers driving 
home rivets again broke out. The show was over and work 
was resumed. 

That was a red letter day in the boy’s life. For the first 
time he had a glimpse into a new world, a world of im- 
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Profile, arrangement plans and section of Livadia. 


perial power, where there were real kings and princesses, 
and officers standing at attention, and flowers in profusion 
and mysterious yachts, and an over-shadowing Czar, and 
all sorts of wonderful things. 

The Livadia, seen in strict profile, was at first sight 
much like any other big steam yacht. She had a clipper 
bow and a graceful counter stern. But view her end on 
and the difference at once was apparent. On each side 
close down to the water line there was a bulge, very much 
of the appearance of the ‘‘blisters’’ on the sides of our 
modern battle ships. She had immense beam; in fact, she 
was the beamiest ship ever built — 153 feet beam to an 
over all length of about 260 feet, so that her shape as seen 
from above was a pointed oval. She had three funnels 
abreast, and five masts or, rather, flagpoles — two abreast 
forward, two abreast aft and one in the center. Her bridge 
extended right across the ship forward of the funnels. 
What a fine walk that must have been for the captain or 
the officer of the watch! 

The ‘‘blister’’ was the real ship. The apparent ship was 
in reality a palace reared upon it for the comfort and 
pleasure of a Czar, who had no need to count the cost of 
his whims. The ‘‘blister’’ was flat on the bottom and 
rounded on the sides, and as it was wider than the struc- 
ture above it, was bent over to meet it. It was, in a gen- 
eral way of speaking, as if a ship were sitting in a life 
ring. 

The idea was that the great beam would give steadiness 
at sea and the rounded underbody would allow any sea to 
run on it harmlessly and without breaking, and thus 
eliminate pitching and rolling. That the theory was 
partially correct was soon shown in a gale in the Bay of 
Biscay where the rolling was reported not to exceed a de- 
gree and a half. However, she rose on the steep seas and 
her great flat bottom, nearly an acre in area, smashed 
down on the waves and stove in some of her numerous 
watertight compartments, so that she was not altogether 
a success as a sea boat. After this rough experience she was 
taken into Ferrol, in Spain, where she lay while men were 
sent from the builder’s yard to repair the damage. This 
they had to do by building a coffer dam, for no drydock 
was wide enough to take her in. Her draft forward was 
only 6’ 6” and 16’ 6” aft. The underbody contained the 


motive power — three separate sets of engines and 
boilers. The engines were three-cylinder, compound, each 
of 3,500 indicated horsepower and each with a 16’ 6” 
manganese bronze propeller. Her designer hoped for a 
speed of 14 knots, but she actually ran 16% knots on her 
trial trip. 

It must not be thought that this ship of 4,000 tons dis- 
placement and about 11,000 tons measurement was 
merely a floating home for a Czar. She was the climax of 
years of work, study and experience of a brilliant Russian, 
Vice Admiral Popoff. During the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, he had built some circular ironclads, one of 
which was 120 feet in diameter. He thought that by build- 
ing this type of shallow draft ship he could get a steady 
gun platform for very big guns and get in near enough to 
bombard the Turkish coast towns. They were called 
“‘Popoffkas,”’ after the inventor, and must have been 
boxes of contraptions, for they were said to have nine 
propellers to turn them in all directions and hold them 
steady as requisite for firing the guns. The Grand Duke 
Constantine became enthusiastic over the idea, and the 
Livadia was the result. She was an experiment from which 
Popoff and his corps of engineers hoped great things. 
They thought she would revolutionize ocean travel. 
Everyone was to travel in comfort on steady ships. 

Mr. Pearce and his Clyde shipbuilders were under no 
such illusion, and moreover they had no Czar with a 
bottomless purse behind them, so they went along on the 
well-trodden: paths and produced the Alaska, which 
brought the Atlantic passage under seven days for the 
first time. She was followed by many notable ships which 
gradually developed into the modern liner, with luxury 
and comfort undreamed of when the Livadia was built. 
The Livadia has no successors. 

The imperial apartments in the upper structure were 
roomy and had 12 feet headroom. Some of the saloons 
were magnificent, but there was nothing in comfort, 
luxury and spaciousness that has not been surpassed in 
recent Atlantic steamers. There was a touch of the bizarre 
in the decoration and coloring of the Crimean Tartar 
saloon, but since that time we have become accustomed 
to Russian schemes of decoration. A fountain rising from 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Finishing touches. From a drawing by J. J. Tapley. 


Start the Season Right 


Some Pointers on Equipment Which Should Help the Yacht Owner Enjoy the Coming Season 


By SamugeL WETHERILL 





HE 1928 yachting season is ready to get 
under way. New boats are being launched 
and rushed to completion. Yacht yards 
resemble busy beehives, with workmen 
stripping off winter covers, scraping, 

j .; Painting, varnishing, and rigging. In a 

meurininnes mighty short time the big fleets of pleas- 

ure craft, both power and sail, will be riding at their 
moorings, ready to take their owners and guests on river, 
bay, sound and ocean. 

Just how ready will your craft be? Will she go into 
commission just as she was last year? Or will she be 
equipped with one or more of the labor-saving, pleasure- 
giving ‘‘gadgets” which have recently seen the light of 
day, or some of the older gadgets which you may have 
overlooked in the past? Right now is the time to look into 
this matter. Let’s see if we can’t skim over the field and 
find one or more things 
which will materially help 
you enjoy the 1928 season. 

So many inquiries have 
been received recently by 
YACHTING relative to roller 
reefing and jib furling gears, 
that we’ll tackle this prob- 
lem first. There are none 
made in this country nor 
handled regularly by any of 
the marine outfitters. Our 
advice is to write to Pascall 
Atkey & Co., Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, for full information. 
They handle several differ- 
ent makes which have stood 
the test of time in foreign 
waters and which can beim- 
ported at a moderate price. 











The Rhody self-locking runner. 


Star boat owners should not fail to investigate the 
Rhody Star Boat fittings, which include the patented 
self-locking runner slide, a neat mast hook for the pole by 
which the jib is converted into a spinnaker, and a movable 
mast step which allows the mast to be moved forward, aft 
or sideways, when under way. Jack Wood claims that Star 
boats equipped with the latter have shown a definite in- 
crease of speed. He ought to know. 

Larsen, the well-known sailmaker, has recently pat- 
ented a couple of sail fittings for small craft which are well 
worth investigation. One is a headboard for Marconi 
sails, made of a special alloy, which is far lighter and snap- 
pier looking than the average. A patent fastener for sail 
slides, of nickel silver, does away with all sewing, and con- 
sequently won’t wear or chafe. His sail shackle, with 
swivel, is made for use on the head of jib-headed sails of 
the size of a Class Q boat, or larger. 

A new and promising 
anti-fouling copper racing 
paint developed by Billy 
Swan, and called Malabar, 
has been thoroughly tried 
out, and is said to be not 
only remarkably anti-foul- 
ing, but to give a fine, 
smooth surface as well. 
Debevoise White bottom 
paint is another fairly new 
one, which should find 
special favor with those 
=. who want a white boot top 
~~ which won’t foul up in a 
os week. 

ee Perhaps you are looking 
UNLOCKED posiTION ——S— for a new tender of one kind 
~~ oranother. Getin touchwith 

the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
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The Pioneer magnetic compass. 


Corporation or George L. Chaisson if you’re interested in 
dories, dory skiffs, or kindred craft. The Rockland Tender 
& Rigging Co. and the Camden Yacht Building and Rail- 
way Company turn out some nice tenders of the orthodox 
variety. All kinds of knockdown boats are turned out by 
the Brooks Boat Company. If you want one which is 
light, portable, and easily stowed in a remarkably small 
space, look into these affairs made of rubberized fabric 
which look like a huge doughnut. They can be fully in- 
flated in about five minutes, make a fine life raft, can be 
rowed or paddled, or driven by an outboard. When de- 





A light weight, collapsible tender, easily and quickly inflated. 


flated and roiled up, they’re no bigger or heavier than a 
small traveling bag. Canvas covered ‘“dinks” and out- 
board craft are made in all sorts of models by the Penn 
Yan people and Old Town Canoe Company. 

Don’t forget fire prevention. The carbon tetrachloride 
pump guns, such as Pyrene, are all right; but go a bit fur- 
ther and look into the new carbon dioxide systemis, which 
are rapidly gaining popularity. The Lux System, for in- 
stance, is now made for small as well as large yachts, and 
demonstrations have shown it to be remarkably effective. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Company are making a new spark 
and throttle control for small and medium-sized craft 
which looks mighty good. The Consoli- 
dated Instrument Company have placed [ 
on the market one of the classiestlooking | 
instrument boards yet seen, the electri- 
cally lighted panel having Jones tachom- 
eter, oil pressure gauge, ammeter, and 
distance type thermometer. The AC 
Spark Plug Company are also in the ring 
with a handsome new panel, having an 
AC tachometer, oil gauge and ammeter. 
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A spring-suspended compass. 
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If you’re not satisfied with your present horn, siren, 
whistle, or other fog signal apparatus, look into the new 
Ritchie Fog Signal. It is electrically operated, powerful 
and sure, and is unaffected by salt air or dampness, or 
actual submersion in water. The Cunningham Whistle is 
another blast-producing device worthy of notice. 

Have any trouble with your fuel supply? If so, investi- 
gate the Autopulse System, and the new AC Fuel System. 
Both are said to make the older gravity, pressure, and 
vacuum feed systems seem antediluvial. 

All boats are equipped with bilge pumps of one variety 
or another, all more or less effective. The newest 
is the Oberdorfer Automatic Pump, electrically 
operated from a six-volt battery. It is like a senti- 
nel standing watch for your protection and peace 
of mind. An unexpected leak while your boat is 
at her mooring — the water level rises, and the 
pump goes to work automatically, pumps the 
bilge clean, and then goes to sleep again. Or, you 
can throw a switch and keep it going indefinitely. 

The avalanche of small craft for use with out- 
board motors has resulted in many new gadgets 
being especially made for these craft. The Erico- 
Kainer Company and the George B. Carpenter 
Company are turning out fine lines, which 
include special steering wheels, combination 
lights, flagpoles, fins, bow plates, etc. Special 
tachometers are being turned out by Elgin and 
Blanchard. The new Moto-Meter Spark Plugs, with self- 
adjusting points, were used last year on a number of 
winning craft. 

The jarring and vibration of fast craft often make the 
average compass worse than useless. Kelvin & Wilfrid O. 
White Company are making a spring suspension compass 
for just this kind of service. In fact, they have an unusu- 
ally complete line of compasses and binnacles for all types 
and sizes of boats, both power and sail. Another compass 
for fast craft is the new Pioneer Magnetic Compass which 
Lindbergh, Byrd and others used on their historic airplane 
flights. (Continued on page 128) 














Deep Water Sailing 


Part III — Advantages and ‘Disadvantages of Different Kinds of ‘Riggeng 


By E. G. 





N considering rig from the point of view of 
deep water sailing, I think it will be better 
to discuss some points which apply to all 
rigs rather than the relative merits of 
various rigs. A great deal has been written 

: ; with the purpose of proving that one or 

Lecswiworaass! another rig is the best. There is not much 

in it. Each rig has some points of its own which are partic- 

ularly good, and a man may choose a cutter, a schooner, 

a ketch or a yawl according to his liking, provided the rig 

is well planned. My own choice is the cutter because I love 

the rig, and not because I think it has a monopoly of the 
good points. No matter which rig is chosen the following 
are essential requirements. 





Weatherliness 


Some people think that because ocean passages are 
seldom made to windward it is unnecessary to have a rig 
which is efficient when the ship is close-hauled. This 
seems to me to be a great mistake. Provided that a motor 
is not relied upon, weatherliness is necessary when near 
the land, if only for safety. To be safe, I believe that a ship 
must lie fairly close to the wind when hove-to in bad 
weather. Her canvas is then reduced to its most inefficient 
form, and if she cannot hold a good wind under full sail, 
she will be hopeless when close-reefed. Occasionally it is 
essential that a certain amount of gain to windward should 
be made, even though she is hove-to; she may, for in- 
stance, be embayed as we once were in Chance in the 
Heligoland Bight. A really efficient fore and aft rig is best 
in every way, and for long, fair wind passages supple- 
mentary balloon and square sails can be used. 


Workable from Deck 


This is a most important point. In small vessels it is 
very dangerous to go aloft in bad weather. The motion is 
so quick and violent that at times it is just barely possible 
to hang on with both hands and a grave risk is run if one 
tries to handle the gear as well. When we began the voy- 
age to America in Jolie Brise the squaresail was fitted 
with hoops on a standing yard, and so could not be 
lowered until it had been unhanked from them. Although 
this could be done by a man standing on ratlines in the 
main rigging, the ship rolled so much when running before 
a big sea as to make going aloft a risky job. The conse- 
quence was that when running down the coast of Portugal 
we had to carry the sail all through one night, brailed up 
on the yard, although there was too much wind for it even 
like that. As soon as we could, we unhanked it and con- 
demned the hoops. Afterwards we always set it flying, 
and had no more trouble. I would on no account fit an 
ocean going yacht with any gear which could be worked 
only by a man going aloft, such, for instance, as lacings 
on topsails, or any that was likely to give trouble and so 
make it necessary for someone to go aloft in order to 
clear it. 

Besides gear at the masthead, the boom end and bow- 
sprit end must be considered. It is not difficult to arrange 
the gear so that no one need leave the deck when reefing 
or handling a jib. To take the reefing gear first, the kind 
I prefer is that used by the West Country fishermen, and 
consists of reef pendants and reef lacings (not points). 
The sail may be loose-footed or laced to the boom, but for 
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reefing, the former is far more convenient and, personally, 
I prefer it in every other way as well. The mainsail has 
reef cringles in the leach, fitted in the ordinary way. 
Two cringles only, and the third a “‘ balance”’ reef, such as 
the French fishermen use, is a good arrangement. The 
reef pendant is made of stout rope, or a wire covered with 
canvas, and has a knot in one end. The other end is rove 
up through the hole in the reef-cheek on the boom, 
through the cringle and down through the corresponding 
sheave hole on the other side of the boom. It should be 
made long enough for the end to come about half way in 
along the boom where it can easily be hitched to the reef- 
tackle block. The tackle may be a double block with a 
hook and becket and a double block with a hook. The 
block with the becket, from which the fall of the tackle 
comes, takes the reef pendant, and the other is hooked to 
a wire strop around the boom close to its inner end. It is a 
wise precaution to reeve two reef pendants and lacings 
before the passage begins, but instead of the pendants 
themselves it is a good plan to use stout pieces of cod line 
by means of which the pendants can be hauled through 
the cheeks and cringles when needed. This saves the sail 
from chafe and is much neater when the whole sail is set. 
When the pendant is hove down as far as it will go with 
the reef tackle, it is wracked to the boom and the reef is 
laced up. 

A first reef lacing, when cut to the right length for 
lacing the whole reef, will reeve through four or five of the 
outer lacing holes when the whole sail is set. When the 
pendant is hove down, the lacing hangs down in bights 
and can be overhauled from on deck with a boathook; the 
remainder is well inboard and can be rove without diffi- 
culty. It is not uncommon to see the outer end of the 
lacing just left in the eyelet in the sail with a knot in it to 
prevent its pulling through; it is better to secure it to the 
reef cringle so as to bring no unfair pull upon the sail. 
The second reef can be treated in the same way and it is 
worth while cutting the lacing extra long so that it may 
pass through a sufficient number of holes when the whole 
sail is set. With the ‘“‘balance” arrangement for the third 
reef, all that is really necessary is to trice up the tack of 
“ mainsail as far as it will go when the second reef is 

own. 

It is a good plan to have the first reef rather shallow, 
as one often uses it more to ease the ship in rough water 
than because the wind is very strong. The second may as 
well be very deep because it will never be used except in 
really bad weather. Reefing is very easy by this fisher- 
man’s plan when the ship is hove-to with the mainsheet 
eased off so that the sail is on the lift, and the weight of 
the boom taken on the topping-lift. I believe that at 
other times the topping-lift should always be kept slack. 
This, at any rate, is done by the West Country fishermen, 
though some yachtsmen sail with the weight on the lift at 
times. The one exception, I think, is when in a race one 
is running before a light breeze. The sail then seems to 
draw better when the weight of the boom is off it, and 
the outhaul is eased in a little. 

Roller reefing gear has proved itself serviceable in 
coasting vessels and in the Bristol Channel pilot boats, 
but it has the disadvantages of requiring a much stouter 
boom of cylindrical shape, which always hogs badly in 
fresh breezes when the sail is close-hauled and spoils the 
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set of the sail. The foot of the sail must 
be tightly laced, which makes it impossible 
to keep just the tension upon the foot 
required by the amount of wind and the 
dryness of the canvas. The foot of a main- 
sail almost always needs easing up at 
nightfall. Apart from its many other ad- 
vantages, I believe that a loose foot, when 
it can be used, makes a gaff mainsail 
considerably more efficient, and that I 
am right in saying this is the opinion of 
Mr. T. Ratsey, of Cowes. 

The other sail which may give trouble, 
because it is outboard, is the jib. In Brit- 
ish waters the jib is almost always set 
flying, but I noticed that in America it 
was generally hanked to a stay. The secret 
of shifting easily a jib which is set flying 
lies in first running the ship off dead 
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before the wind. One man alone can then 
handle a really large sail, for it comes 
under the lee of the mainsail and staysail 
and will fall on deck practically by itself. 
The ship is kept running dead until the 
smaller jib is set, and the fact that all the pressure upon 
the mast is forward enables one man to get all that is re- 
quired on the jib purchase without difficulty. Working 
Chance, Amaryllis, and Jolie Brise as we often did with 
only two on board, it was necessary to work in this way, 
and I do not remember ever having had any difficulty in 
handling the jibs. But the ship must be run absolutely 
dead — almost by the lee, in fact— and some confidence 
and very great care may be needed on the part of the 
helmsman. 

From accounts which I have sometimes seen of ocean 
races in American schooners, it seems as if a very serious 
risk of losing a man off the bowsprit must sometimes be 
run when a jib set upon a stay has to be shifted in bad 
weather. I have tried to combine the advantages of both 
methods in a 60-foot Bermuda cutter which is building 
for a friend. I do not know whether the arrangement is 
original, but I give a sketch of the gear in case it may be of 
interest. If it works satisfactorily — and there seems to be 
no reason why it should not — it should be invaluable at 
times. Under ordinary circumstances, the sail works 
exactly as if it were upon a fixed stay. 

For their topsails, the fishermen use what they call 
‘‘leaders.”” These correspond to what a yachtsman calls a 
jackstay, but the term is not really applicable because 
the ieader is a running fitting. It has the advantage of 
being adjustable to any height at which the topsail may be 
set. In the Jolie Brise,with a 32-foot topmast, I used two on 
the jib-headed topsail, and one of them to keep the heel of 
the club topsail yard in position. These leaders consist of a 
single part of manila rope, into one end of which a long eye 
is spliced. The length of the eye depends upon the diam- 
eter of the topmast. Ours were about 2 feet 6 inches in 
length for a spar 7 inches in diameter at the lower end. 
The topmast passes through the eye, which should be 
served with rawhide lacing (such as is used for joining 
machinery belts) where it chafes against the spar. The 
method of reeving the leader is shown in the sketch. As 
the sail is hoisted the eye travels up the topmast, and is 
set up taut after the halliards and tack are belayed.The 
leader is often very useful as a guide down which the sail 
travels when being lowered, preventing its being blown 
forward or taking charge when the wind is strong. 


Workable by One Man 


In a long passage, or indeed at any time, it is a great 
saving of labor if one man can work the ship without 
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help under ordinary circumstances. A great factor in mak- 
ing this possible is that she shall not be too quick in stays. 
She must be able to come round in a steady sweep when 
the helm is lashed just a little way down. When a fisher- 
man stays a big smack, he puts the helm a little a-lee, 
goes forward, and when the jib is aback, eases up the 
sheet (without taking it off the pin) until the clew is just 
abreast the forestay. He then belays that (weather) jib 
sheet, and lets go the bowline upon the staysail sheet, 
which works upon a horse. The staysail then trims itself 
without any banging about of the sheet. He next hauls aft 
the lee jib sheet as flat as he can, passes the lee bowline 
around the staysail sheet, and then lets go the weather 
jib sheet so that all is drawing. When a man knows his job 
the ship will be sailing nicely full and by when he reaches 
the helm again. For this plan to work properly the working 
jib must not be cut with its clew coming abaft the fore- 
stay. For cruising this has its advantages; for racing, of 
course, the extra area is needed. 
Simplicity 

As a general principle, the more straightforward the gear 
is the better will it work. It is most important to have 
plenty of belaying pins, well spaced out so that the lead of 
the ropes can be followed easily by the eye. The more there 
are belayed by the rail and away from the mast, the 
better. The plan of belaying many of the ropes to a spider- 
band on the mast is very unsatisfactory. When main and 
peak halliards are belayed by the rail they are saved from 
much of the chafing which they generally get when the 
main sheet is eased well off. 

Except for racing, good sizeable rope is far better than 
wire, which is most ill-natured stuff to handle. Fishermen 
and pilots seem never to use wire, but there is a ‘‘ combina- 
tion’”’ rope, made in Scotland by the Gourock Rope Co., 
which they use a great deal and which has wonderful 
lasting qualities. It is a six-strand rope containing 42 
wires, each insulated, as it were, in a manila sheath. It is 
very strong and quite pleasant to handle, although it has 
a certain springiness not found in ordinary rope. It does 
not stretch, is more or less impervious to chafe, and does 
not swell when it is wet, as some ropes do. I first came 
across it in the big West Country fishing smacks about 17 
years ago and have used it wherever possible ever since. 
Amaryllis was fitted out with it, and Muhlhauser found 
that it was the only thing which would stand up to its 
work when he sailed her around the world. If this or a 
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similar rope is available in America, it is well worth a 
trial, and it costs less than first class yacht manila. 


: Durability 

Until we crossed the Atlantic, I had no idea of the diffi- 
culty of avoiding chafe on a very long passage. On the 
homeward voyage we had already learned our lesson, but 
when running down the Trades for about 3500 miles on 
the outward voyage, chafing was a source of constant 
trouble and anxiety. In designing the rig great care must 
be taken that the lead of all ropes is as clear as possible, 
and that there are large diameter sheaves and ample 
clearance for the ropes in the blocks. In order to save 
weight and cost, and to look neat, yachts are generally 
fitted with blocks which are too small. It is much better 
to have the blocks too large rather than too small. It is 
most essential that one should be able to ‘‘freshen the 
nip” wherever a rope passes over a sheave; and this can- 
not be done when one end of the rope is fixed, as it is when 
halliards are not fitted with purchases, or a single-ended 
main sheet is used. 

Sails may be set for weeks at a time on a very long 
voyage, and even when making passages in European 
waters they may sometimes be set for as Jong as eight or 
ten days. This makes it worth while to fit purchases on 
main, peak, and jib halliards even when enough power 
may be available without them. The ropes can then al- 
ways be overhauled without lowering the sails and, if 
necessary, some service can be put upon it where needed, 
provided there is ample clearance in the blocks. If com- 
bination rope is used in blocks which were originally in- 
tended for ordinary rope it runs beautifully, for a rather 
smaller diameter will give more than equal strength. I can 
never understand why it is the custom to fit very long 
purchases in yachts, for the shorter they are the less 
tendency is there for turns to come in them, and the 
windage is less. Two to three fathoms maximum drift 
between the blocks seems to be ample. 

With many people, I share a great liking for the old 
fashioned hemp lanyards and deadeyes in preference to 
screws for setting up the main rigging in any but racing 
craft. Hemp is far kinder to the ship. Everyone knows 
how very difficult it is to set up three or four shrouds a 
side so that each shall take exactly the same strain when 
the ship is sailing. I doubt, in fact, whether it can really be 
done exactly with screws. With well greased hempen 
lanyards, I believe that after some hours’ sailing the seiz- 
ings automatically give until each takes just the right 
share of the strain. But there is one objection to hemp 
lanyards — they do not stand tropical conditions well. 
Great heat, sudden deluges of fresh water, and perhaps the 
very heavy dews at night, make them stretch more than 
they ordinarily would. We had trouble with ours in 
Jolie Brise when running down the Trades, and this was 
aggravated by the continuous heavy rolling. We had to 
wait for three or four days after they obviously needed 
attention before we got a time which was quiet enough for 
setting them up. 

I think that the ideal plan, at any rate in a yacht with 
fairly deep bulwarks, would be to have screws in the chain- 
plates, coming to about the rail level, and deadeyes and 
lanyards above them. When we did get a chance of setting 
up our rigging, it took us a whole morning to do both sides, 
and we had to wait some time for the opportunity. Had 
we had the screws as well, we could have kept things just 
right without interrupting our voyage at all. 

For real deep water cruising, I believe that the gear as a 
whole should be far heavier than is generally specified by 
designers. Mere size is of value, for ropes must provide a 
good grip, which wire never does; moreover, an oversize 
rope need not necessarily be condemned because it has 
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been slightly worn or chafed in places. One cannot go far 
wrong if-one takes the standard of gear which fishermen 
and pilots use. These men know by instinct what will 
‘‘do,” in a way which is impossible for those who have to 
reply upon calculations based upon strains and stresses 
which themselves are incalculable. To draw up a satis- 
factory specification for deep sea cruising a designer must 
have spent as much time in learning practical seamanship 
as he has in studying naval architecture, and business con- 
siderations generally make this quite impossible. 
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A point which is often overlooked, and which has a 
direct bearing upon the durability of the gear, is lubrica- 
tion. This is almost as necessary to the gear as it is to an 
engine. In most yachts it is neglected because any form 
of grease is apt to make a mess; but in working, craft 
grease, generally tallow, is freely used. Tallow is particu- 
larly messy and often smells abominably and I have found 
that petroleum jelly answers the purpose very well and is 
not smelly. 

Mildew-proofing is another thing which is essential 
when a voyage takes the ship into tropical waters. I be- 
lieve that all the best sailmakers proof their sails now as 
a matter of course, and that sugar of lead and alum are 
the chemicals used. The value of this practice was clearly 
shown on our outward voyage, for a sail that had not been 
proofed was ruined by mildew while the others were quite 
immune. We found that the frequent rain squalls which 
occur in the tropics and in the Gulf Stream made it im- 
possible to get the sails dry at times, while between the 
squalls the sun was intensely hot. Conditions could not be 
more favorable to mildew. 


Inherent Strength 


This may seem to be a vague term, but it is meant to 
express something which is not easily put into words. The 
principle I want to convey is that the spars, the rigging 
and all the gear should be so designed that failure of one 

(Continued on page 128) 





Savarona — Largest American Yacht 
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The living quarters of Savarona are decorated in French chateau style. Above is shown the library, beautifully finished in paneled walnut, 
and, below, the owner’s living room, comfortable and spacious. 
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One of the double staterooms and the observation room, placed. beneath the bridge (above). The engine room, showing two 1500 h.p. Bes- 
semer Diesels which drive Savarona at 15 knots (lower left), and (right) the galley, excellently equipped. 


Savarona Makes Trial Trip in a January Nor’ wester 


When Savarona left Wilmington, Del., on January 20th, 
on her maiden trip to New York, her builders, Pusey & 
Jones, had completed not only the largest American yacht 
but the largest pleasure vessel that had ever been built in 
the United States. Designed for Mr. R. M. Cadwalader, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, by Henry J. Gielow, Inc., Savarona is 
294 feet long over all by 38 feet beam, and draws 16 feet of 
water. In spite of her great size she is exceedingly well pro- 
portioned, with a long deckhouse on the main deck and 
two superimposed deckhouses above. The sheer is moder- 
ate and continued, there being no break in the sheer line. 

Savarona might be called the “last word”’ in large 
steam yacht design, particularly as to equipment. For 
power she has two 1500 h.p. 8-cylinder Bessemer Diesel 
engines driving twin screws, which give a speed of 15 
knots. On her maiden trip up the coast in a January nor’- 
wester she averaged 141% knots with the engines turning 
at 200 r.p.m. The auxiliary machinery is particularly 
complete, including a large Diesel generator supplying 
power for the electric heating plant, the Sperry stabilizer, 
gyros, etc. This stabilizer was a revelation to those of us on 
board who had never seen one in operation before. Leav- 
ing Overfalls Lightship, at the mouth of Delaware Bay, 
the sea was quartering, and as the yacht worked offshore 
she began to roll as much as 15 to 20 degrees. When the 
stabilizer was started about 6 P.M. it immediately stopped 
all appreciable roll, the recorder showing but two degrees. 


As the vessel got further offshore and the seas longer, 
there was no tendency for this roll to increase, and all 
night long, with a beam sea and a wind of some 45 miles an 
hour, the recorder showed only two degrees maximum 
roll at any time. There was thus no discomfort, though 
there was a slight list due to the very heavy beam 
wind. 

There was also a Sperry gyro compass, and repeaters in 
various parts of the ship, including one in each pelorus on 
either wing of the bridge, a ‘‘ Metal Mike”’ which was used 
for steering, both coming down the Delaware, where 
courses were changed often, and on the longer run out- 
side, a Fathometer for recording depths of water, and 
other equipment for accurate navigation. 

Below decks, Savarona is well laid out for the comfort 
and convenience of a large party, there being numerous 
large living rooms, a library, an observation room be- 
neath the bridge, and sheltered deck lounges. The decora- 
tions and finish are in French chateau style. 

The decks are unusually spacious, one running 
practically the whole length of the ship. The small 
boat equipment is most complete, including three power 
tenders and launches. One of them is'a 26-foot Chris- 
Craft fast tender, with 150 h.p., while the others are an 
owner’s launch, with 100 h.p. motor, and a 35 h.p. crew’s 


launch. All are equipped with Kermath engines. 
H. L. S. 











Turner’s Creek. No keels admitted here! 
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Some Advantages of Light Draft 


Many Attractive Waterways and Delightful Harbors ‘Beckon to the Cruiser 
Which is not too Long-legged 


By Vincent GILPIn 


which I have long been hoping to see under discus- 

sion, but so far as I know it has been touched on 
only lightly and incidentally, though it constitutes the 
primary and basic reason for centerboard construction. 
This is the tremendously increased range of the light- 
draft cruising man — the long list of harbors open to 
him but closed to his keel-encumbered friends, the short- 
cuts and obscure inlets which only he can use, and the 
consequent ease with which he can find shelter where a 
deeper boat must stay outside and take her medicine. 
We are far too apt to think of shoal draft as a painful 
necessity, imposed upon the unfortunates who live on 
shallow water. It takes only a little intelligent thought 
to see its many positive advantages. 

It was my intention to open the subject with a simple 
list of the harbors on the New England coast shunned by 
most cruisers, but open to the 40-foot ketch Wabun, 
formerly mine, which draws two feet. She was built for 
Florida, but has knocked about the whole Atlantic Coast, 
including Cuba and the Bahamas, for 35 years, and has 
amply proved not only seagoing ability, but the incal- 
culable privilege of entering freely every body of water 
in the country used by any local craft. When I looked 
at the charts of Maine, however, it became evident that 
this list of shallow harbors would be overwhelmingly long. 
There are many more interesting and worth while anchor- 
ages for small boats barred to six feet draft than admit- 
ting it — small places, of course, but all the more delight- 
ful for that. One does not take a vacation in a small 
yacht in order to visit New York, Norfolk and Savannah; 
they are far more easily reached and seen by other means. 


[sich is one aspect of the light-draft question 





The human interest in cruising is usually in inverse ratio 
to the size of the places visited, being far the greatest in 
the tiniest, most isolated and unknown villages. 

The thing was summed up by a recent remark of a 
yachtsman of long experience and wide acquaintance: 
‘‘Seventy-five per cent of our Atlantic seaboard requires 
shoal draft in yachts; why don’t the designers pay more 
attention to it?’’ Let us turn that remark backward — 
why should anyone who cruises deliberately cut himself 
off from 75 per cent of our coast? 

The answer is obvious. Yachting — sailing for pleasure 
— started in New York and New England, where there 
are enough deep harbors to make interesting cruising 
ground for a deep boat. At the same time everybody 
jumped to the obvious and easiest means of ensuring 
stability — a heavy keel. And the tradition thus estab- 
lished was backed up in the racing fraternity by the fact 
that a keel craft can be driven to windward a little faster. 

I am, however, writing for the cruising yachtsmen, who, 
in spite of the undue emphasis given to racing in discus- 
sion, are very largely in the majority. I believe that the 
average man accepts a keel craft simply from habit, and 
because he does not know that an able shoal boat can be 
built; and, of course, a shoal boat must be properly de- 
signed to be able. Furthermore, he does not realize how 
much he loses, nor can he until he has traversed again, in 
a light-draft craft, the ground now familiar to him, and 
seen the wealth of new interest and comfort to which it 
admits him. 

We are strangely creatures of habit. In automobiles 
we go where the Blue Book tells us to, and stop at the 
recommended hotels. On the water we head for Newport, 
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or possibly Marblehead, while a few real adven- 
turers go on to Bar Harbor! And yet there is 
something down at the bottom of almost all of 
us which recognizes that this is only lazy imita- 
tion of the crowd, and responds with an eager 
thrill to real adventure. How often have we 
bragged of getting ‘‘off the beaten track”’? Where 
do our eyes wander when we take down the charts 
and speculate about next summer’s cruise? Not 
to Newport or Bar Harbor, I am sure, but to the 
distant, the unknown, the mysterious nooks and 
corners in the far-flung network of tide-water 
which is our endless pleasure ground. What cruis- 
ing books do we enjoy and read again and again, 
the stories of the New York Yacht Club’s summer 
cruise, or Fenger’s Diablesse, that delightful book 
which touches only enough of the familiar to give 
us a good ‘‘departure’”’ into lands of romance and 
adventure? 

Well, then, why do we actually, when summer 
comes, buy a keel boat and head for New London? 
Simply because we are sheep, and rather stupid sheep, if you 
ask me! There are enough able shoal-draft boats afloat now 
to demonstrate to the most skeptical and timorous that 
keels are not necessary to safety off soundings. (Person- 
ally I believe that a good shoal boat is safer, and I know 
she is more comfortable — but let that pass; it has been 
pretty well thrashed out.) And what I want to dwell on 
here is the fact that from New York to Quoddy Head 
there are at least as many shallow harbors as deep ones, 
just as interesting or more so, and offering far better 
shelter. Yet they are practically unknown. Between New 
York and Norfolk there are probably three times as 
many, and south of Norfolk any craft that draws more 
than 30 inches will cheat her owner of most of the fun, 
and give him the devil of a lot of unnecessary trouble. 

Many of the hordes of yachts, sail and power, that 
take the inside route to Miami in the fall have no more 
right to go to Florida than you would have to cruise the 
Sound in one of the Fall River boats. You might get 


_ 
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The shoal-draft boat can be driven ashore on the sand with safety 
both to herself and her passengers. 


there by sticking to the middle of the road, but once ar- 
rived about all you could do is hunt the main channel 
towards home again. The Florida end of the inside pas- 
sage is supposed to carry five feet — but heaven help the 
poor idiot that tries to take five feet through! Four is 
possible, with careful piloting, if you don’t mind going 
aground on the lumps rather frequently. But with 30 
inches, the whole thing is a picnic; you romp along, ab- 
solutely carefree; you poke your nose into every interest- 
ing by-way; you go alongside every stump or wharf, and 
when you meet a monster houseboat churning along 
the narrow dredged channel, you calmly slip out onto 











Wabun, drawing two feet, has knocked about the whole Atlantic Coast, 
including Cuba and the Bahamas, for 35 years. 


the flats and let her pass without losing temper or paint! 

On the Florida coast, as I have said, 30 inches is the 
limit if you really want to get any fun out of it; I have 
cruised it all for 19 years with 24 inches draft, and have 
been in so many delightful places where even 30 inches 
could not follow, that I know. For Florida alone, in fact, I 
think the 12 or 14 inches of a cruising sharpie might be 
preferable even to my old boat, but she would not be as 
comfortable nor as weatherly in rough water, and what’s 
the use of being confined to the “‘inside’’? Why not get 
it all? 

However, Florida is not for every cruiser, and what I 
want to stress is the amount of fun that the summer 
fleet misses by its draft. One of the jolliest anchorages 
near New York, for example, is Great Kills, Staten Island 
— right at the door of our greatest harbor, yet quiet and 
secluded and friendly — and too shallow for keels. For 
that matter, New York Harbor is surrounded by mud flats 
which mean disaster to a keel, but make excellent anchor- 
ages for a shoal boat, out of the track of traffic, free of , 
most of the tide-scour, and saved from heavy sea by their 
shoalness, even when apparently exposed. And how 
about Great South Bay, one of the finest cruising grounds 
for small boats on the coast? And there is Barnegat to 
the south — beautiful water, with 50 interesting anchor- 
ages, but barred to keels — not to mention the multitude 
of small Jersey inlets and the network of thoroughfares 
behind them, mostly unknown to yachts. Go down the 
Sound with your eyes open, and notice not only how 
many little inlets have been passed by because they were 
shallow, but how many quiet nooks and corners there are 
in familiar harbors beyond the range of deep boats — 
little flats and coves and unsuspected creeks, often 
lovely, always interesting. 

Cape Cod, of course, is full of such places, and so is 
even, Maine, boldest and most broken of the Atlantic 
states. New Harbor, on Pemaquid, for instance, is a tiny 
anchorage, apt to be jammed with native schooners, but 
at its head there is a considerable expanse of shoal water 
near the landings, undisturbed, and offering ideal berths 
to a number of shallow boats. 

At this point many yachtsmen will say ‘All right — 
but aren’t you forever getting on bottom, either by mis- 
take or on a falling tide?’’ No, not so often, if we exercise 
a little gumption, and you won’t get far in cruising with- 
out that! And if we do ground, what of it? It may mean 
hopeless discomfort or even calamity to a boat which 
jams a sharp fin deep in the mud and needs a wrecking 
tug to get her off and then, when the tide leaves her, lies 

(Continued on page 124) 








A close start in one of the Pan-American Cup races. 
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Star Class Race Week at Havana 


“Budsal II” Wins Midwinter Championship — Cuban Entry Takes Open Series — America 
Wins Team Race . 


By Grorce W. Exper 


midwinter race week for the Star Class, sched- 

uled from February 16th to 24th, the annual 
event was a great success. The races were close, they 
were keenly contested, and they offered many thrills 
and surprises. Not to be outdone by the Internationals, 
the main event ended in a tie and a sail-off for the title, 
without which no Star championship would today seem 
complete. 

The program consisted of four separate events and 
included two series of three races each, one for the Winter 
Championship, in which entries had been selected by 
elimination, and an open series for the new Pan-American 
Trophy. There was also one open race for the third of 
the famous Bacardi cups and the annual international 
team race between the United States and Cuba. 

The Peconic-Gardners Bays fleet and the Flota de 
la Habana, neither of which has figured prominently 
in international competition before, swept all opposition 
aside and won every major honor. F. H. Robinson's 
Budsal II, with Dixon Potter as crew, captured the 
midwinter title as well as the Trofeo Bacardi. The yacht 
was built in January, 1928, and her skipper had never 
participated in an event of this character before. But 
this was not the only unexpected development. J. E. 
Gorrin, veteran Star skipper of local waters, took Ernest 
Ratsey’s measure and defeated him by two points for 
the Pan-American Cup. 

All the races were, as usual, sailed on the open waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. The starting line was opposite 
the site of the old Maine monument and within a couple 
of hundred yards of the beach. Over 800 fathoms of 
water offshore force the Cuban regatta officials to an- 
chor their marks well in under the beach, which places 
one end of the starting line almost in the outer break. 
This has its advantages, in some respects, as it keeps 
the yachts within sight at all times. 


" siawin the elements conspired to mar Cuba’s 


The first race for the Pan-American Cup was sailed 
on Wednesday, February 16th. The wind was off the 
shore and blowing a gentle eight-knot breeze. The sea 
was smooth. It was, in fact, a typical Long Island 
Sound day. Irex III seemed to realize this, for she pulled 
out into the lead from the very start and won easily by 
over four minutes. Then came Gavilan, Coco, and Al- 
mendares, three Cuban entries. The other American 
entries were far down the list. 

A stnaller but more exclusive group of entries sailed 
in the first race for the Midwinter Championship the 
following day. The wind had freshened and was blowing 
about 20 miles. It had hauled a little more to the east- 
ward and this gave the yachts a beat on the last leg of 
the triangle which, by the way, is sailed three times 
around. Sinkin Susie, the defender (New Orleans had 
won this title last winter), took the lead and Earl Blouin 
held it for two rounds. When the yachts hauled on the 
wind for the last short beat back to the finish line, the 
New Orleans skipper faltered and Ernest and George 
Ratsey brought Jrex IJIJ home for her second victory 
in two days. At this point the Peconic entry came into 
the picture and just nosed Sinkin Susie out of second 
money by five seconds. 

With one race in each of the important series disposed 
of, it looked as if the old Long Island fleet would again 
come into its own this year. Then a howling gale broke 
out of the north. For three days it blew between 50 and 
60 miles an hour, and that norther lashed the Cuban coast 
with such fury that no craft of small tonnage would have 
dared venture forth on that lee shore. Huge seas dashed 
over Havana’s great sea wall and a driving rain kept 
the yachtsmen indoors, while their boats remained 
moored in the Almendares River. This turn of events 
disrupted the carefully planned schedule. Though Cuba 
offers indoor attractions that no yachtsman can resist, 
the visitors could not prolong their winter vacation 
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indefinitely and the regatta committee faced a serious 
problem. By Monday night they realized that the only 
solution was to run off a series of double-headers and 
attempt to crowd seven races into four days. 

By Tuesday the sea had run down and the wind had 
gone into the northeast. The second of the championship 
races became little more than a drifting match, in which 
Delfin, Budsal, Midge and Fleet Star alternately took the 
lead. Parkman finally won the race on the last leg and 
moved up to within one point of the Peconic entry, 
which led the series. At the very first mark, Jrex IJJ lost 
her rudder and was forced to withdraw. Because of this 
unfortunate incident, the afternoon race could not be 
sailed and the schedule became still more congested. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the racing 
crews disregarded union hours and put in three days 
of intensive racing. There were races every morning and 
every afternoon and mighty little wind to sail them in. 
No attempt was 
made to follow a 
given schedule. All 
hands were ordered 
toreportattheline [| 
at10A.M.and3p.M. | 
each day, anda | 
race of some sort ' 
was held. y 

Budsal II won §& 
the second Pan- 
American race by 
nearly five minutes. 
It was really the 
only rough going of 
the entire week. 
Thewind was blow- 
ing at about 25 
miles and, for the 
first time, the 
yachts had some 
real windward work. It was a revelation to see how that 
Peconic boat took to this sort of weather. Robinson had 
her standing up like a house and pointing like a fool. As 
she ploughed her way up to Morro Castle, green water 
breaking over her bows, nothing could hold her. By 
afternoon the wind had moderated and Jrex III again 
outran her rivals in the last of the Midwinter Champion- 
ship races. Parkman kept Robinson covered throughout 
the race and, while both finished down the list, Parkman 
beat the Peconic entry by five seconds and tied the 
series. By this time the regatta committee was frantic, 
as this necessitated a sail-off — still another race. 

Two more important events were disposed of on 
Thursday — the Pan-American series and the Bacardi 
Cup race. Both were open events and both trophies were 
to be won outright. The last of the Pan-American races 
was won by Jrex III, but Gorrin, finishing second with 
his Gavilan IT, thus built up a total of 43 points and won 
the series. Needless to say, Cuba went wild. For the 
first time in her history one of her sons had won an 
important international yachting event. Nor was Gor- 
rin’s victory due to any misfortune of his rivals. It was 
a clean cut and well earned victory in which he outsailed 
them all, defeating Ratsey, his closest competitor, by 
two points. 

Irex III made a decidedly impressive showing, winning 
four out of six starts. Though he won two races in both 
the midwinter and Pan-American series, Ratsey lost 
both, one through the loss of his rudder, and the other 
through dropping down to eighth place. 

The single race for the Trofeo Bacardi was a thriller. 
The course, which varied from those previously used, 
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Budsal II, winner of the Midwinter Championship and the Bacardi Cup. 
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took the yachts out to sea and around a floating mark. 
Irex ITI \ed for a time and then Fleet Star. Parkman, 
with the cup practically won, split tacks with Robinson 
to cover Ratsey and Patterson — a fatal error — and the 
Peconic skipper added another trophy to his collection. 
Delfin nearly came through, but came through the stake 
boat at the finish line instead. Patterson, had he made 
it, would have had the race, but he just missed and 
fouled. Fleet Star crossed three seconds after Budsal JI. 
This may give some idea as to the finish. 

There still remained the International Team race and 
in this the United States defeated Cuba for the third 
consecutive time in as many years, by a score of 22 to 
14. The American team was made up of McHugh (who 
finished first), Ratsey, Robinson, and Parkman. The 
Cubans, — Washington, Gorrin, Patterson, and Pons — 
took third, fifth, sixth, and last place. 

Then came the epilogue — the sail-off for the mid- 
winter title. Unfortunately, from the point of view 
of the spectators, the sail-off became a sail-over. 
Robinson got the jump on Parkman, Budsal IJ 
began to draw away from the Gravesend Star and 
kept increasing her lead until she won by a margin 
of over two minutes. 

One of the outstanding features of this year’s 
racing, a point which cannot go unmentioned, was 
oomeen the able manner in 
which the races 
were conducted by 
Vice Commodore 
Rafael Posso, 
Chairman of the 
Regatta Commit- 
tee. The races, as 
usual, were held 
under the joint 
auspices of the 
National Tourist 
Commission of 
Cuba and the International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association. 


SUMMARY 
MIDWINTER CHAMPIONSHIP 
Star Fleet Yacht Finished Points 
Peconic-Gardners Bays Budsal II 2:3:4 18* 
Gravesend Bay Fleet Star 5:1:3 18 
Western L. I. Sound Irex III 1:0:1 16 
Central L. I. Sound South Wind II 4:5:2 16 
New Orleans — Gulf Sinkin Susie 3:4:5 15 
Flota de la Habana Delfin 7:20 9 
Massachusetts Coast Midge II 6:6:0 6 
Bahia de Cienfuegos Ciclon 8:70 3 
* Won sail-off of tie 
PAN-AMERICAN CUP SERIES 
Bacardi 
Cup 
Yacht Yacht Club Finished Points Finish 
Gavilan II Habana 2:04:02 43 ‘i 
Trex III New Rochelle 1:08:01 41 5 
South Wind II South Norwalk 6:07 :04 34 3 
Delfin Habana 8:03:05 32 
Sinkin Susie Southern 5:06:08 32 4 
Almendares II Habana 4:12:06 29 10 
Fleet Star Atlantic 12:02:09 28 2 
Budsal II North Fork 7:01:00 26 1 
Midge IJ Nahant 13:09:03 26 
Lucky Lind Yvette 14:05:07 25 7 
Izarra II Habana 9:11:10 21 6 
Coco Miramar 3:13:00 18 ie 
Mayari Vedado 00:10:11 13 ig 
Mabuya Vedado 10:00:00 7 ey? 
Talita France 11:06:00 6 9 
Ciclon Cienfuegos 15:00:00 2 te 
Mara Habana 16:00:00 1 
Aurrera IV Fortuna 00:00:00 0 8 


International Team Race: U. S. A., 22 points; Cuba, 14 points. 
Special Series: Gavilan IJ, three firsts. 








How is this for a one-design class? A fleet of Dutch botters used for fishing at Volendam, Holland, all as alike as peas in a pod. 
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The Month in Yachting 


Getting Set for the Bermuda Race 


S the time draws near for the start of the Bermuda Race, every- 
thing points not only to an unusually large number of actual 
starters, but to an especially fine fleet as regards seaworthiness, 
speed, and all-round worthiness. Many former prize winners are 
already entered; a number of new craft are being rushed to com- 
pletion; and quite a few which have never been raced, but which 
have proved able, comfortable and fast, and which their owners 
believe have a chance among the former prize winners and the 
newer craft. Altogether, it looks as though the fleet which faces 
the starter off New London on June 23rd will bear comparison 
with any aggregation which has ever sailed to the islands made 
famous by onions and lilies. 

Among the craft which already have scalps at their belts are 
Malabar IV, winner of the 1923 Bermuda Race; Dragoon, which 
led the fleet across the line in the 1926 Bermuda Race; Primrose 
IV, second in the 1926 Fastnet Race, and well known for her 
loop of the Atlantic; Black Goose, ex-Mystic, winner of the 1925 
Larchmont-Gloucester Race; Malabar VIII, winner of the Gibson 
Island Race; Windjammer, winner of the Brooklyn Challenge 
Cup, 1927; Teal, winner Class A, Cape May Race. 

The list of new craft which will bear watching includes John 
Alden’s new Malabar IX; a new 60-foot schooner building for 
Dudley Wolfe frgm Alden designs, which will later cross the pond 
and have a go at the Fastnet Race; another new Alden-designed 
schooner now nearing completion for J. Rulon Miller; a Hand- 
designed schooner, 65 feet long, building for Dr. G. W. Warren, 
and Sartartia, the centerboard schooner from Alden’s design for 
Benjamin Clayton, which should make interesting racing with 
Windjammer. 


80 


While the official entry blanks have not been in the hands of 
owners long enough to be filled out and returned to the commit- 
tee, the list appended is composed of those owners who have 
signified their intention of starting, either by letter or verbally. 
Several other owners fully intend starting their craft, but their 
names are withheld at their request. 


LENGTH 

Boat OWNER RIG OvER ALL 
CT Se eee R. N. Bavier Ketch 66 
PME 5g S56 5.05 sie-0c9:4 J. G. Alden Schooner 58 
ie eee F. L. Ames = 50 
eS eee Everett Morss rs 52 
pg SS eae W. F. Downs * 53 
Windjammer............. Edw. Crabbe ¢ 57 
New schooner........... G. W. Warren oe 65 
0 Re ee eee A. M. Lindsay ” 55 
Mate 3) sasbuslokessang R. G. Biglow . 53 
[oe eee J. R. Miller $5 60 
Flying Cloud III......... L. Grinnell, Jr. rs 67 
New schooner........... Dudley Wolfe - 60 
MI cist 5 ss 6 os ue he K R. W. Ferris a 45 
CD) ere C. D. Dillon " 47 
Merry Widow............ Wm. McMillan 2 53 
No 0 ip wx cd oe one L. A. Williams - 50 
NE 6 ain bh ale bia aig W. P. Laytham sg 82* 
NS di 5 force rarneness Harry Pidgeon Yawl 34 
EE ne ace tse anaes W. A. Robinson Ketch 33 
ES > ciawed visa kaees C. L. Moody Cutter 32 
a ol acau stad oaks a0 5m gia C.K.&R.P.Post Sloop 37 
RRR TREE aerate a: Roger Young Schooner 64 
MIS a's cds a Rfe cs oaes Benj. Clayton i 59 
IIS 5.0 Sicgets be M. Kattenhorn Ki 44 
ree ree G. M. Pulver <p 59 


* Special Class. 
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As the schooner Alamyth 
is above the maximum 
length allowed under the 
rules, she will probably be 
put in a special class with 
another craft about 80 feet 
long whose entry is ex- 
pected shortly. The three 
little fellows, Islander, 
Svaap, and Miladi, whose 
owners are going: down 
whether there is a race or 
not, will probably be placed 
in a special class and 
started the day before the 
larger craft. 

No clearance papers are 
required before leaving 
NewLondon, but all yachts 
must report their arrival 
at the Customs House, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. A 
health certificate for the 
crew is, however, required, 
and must be procured from 
the Doctorof the Port, New 
London. The Health Officer 
of Bermuda will board each 
yacht, probably off Mur- 
ray’s Anchorage, on the 
way to Hamilton Harbor. 

Pilotage for yachts is not compulsory at Bermuda. However, 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club will arrange to have pilots at 
the finish line, who may be taken aboard after the finish of the 
race, at the customary rates. 

The Jibboom Club, of New London, has again offered the use of 
its club rooms at 76 Bank Street, New London, for the use of 
owners and crews of competing yachts. Yacht mail may be sent 
care of S. M. Marsters, 260 Pequot Avenue, New London, and 
and will be delivered on board free of charge. 

Entries should be sent to Herbert L. Stone, Chairman, Ber- 
muda Race Committee, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 





The Season's Program in New England 


Following are the leading competitive yachting events east of 
the Connecticut River for the season of 1928: 


June 18 Boston Outboard marathon to New York. 
June 19 New Bedford Auxiliary race to New London. 

June 22 New London  Harvard-Yale regatta. 

June 23 New London Start Bermuda race. 

July 46 Marion Beverly Y. C. meet. 

July 8 Marion Eastern Y. C. cruise to New London. 
Aug. 4 Edgartown Open regatta, motor and sail. 

Aug. 4-11 Marblehead Midsummer series. 

Aug. 9- NewLondon New York Y. C. cruise to Marblehead. 
Aug. 17-18 Newport Motor boat races, all classes. 

Aug. 18 Marblehead _ Boston Y. C. cruise to Edgartown. 

Aug. 18 Bar Harbor Open regatta for major sailing yachts. 
Aug. 20 Marblehead Junior championship. 

Sept. 4 Cohasset Women’s championship. 

Sept. 8 Gloucester Gulf of Maine auxiliary race. 


Memorial Day will mark the opening of the season’s sail and 
motor boat racing in New England. At Marblehead an informal 
regatta for sail boats will be held while the initial event of the 
newly chartered New England Outboard Motor Boat Association 
is scheduled on Lake Quinsigamond, at Worcester. 

In the proposed outboard marathon the New England yachts- 
men are trailing their brethren of the Mid-West for the first time 
in the history of the sport. The race is open to members of the 
New York and New England associations using any type of out- 
board and any sized craft. All the competing yachts will be con- 
voyed. The course is from the City Point station of the Boston 
Yacht Club, through the Cape Cod Canal, now a free ditch, down 
Buzzard’s Bay, across Block Island Sound, and up Long Island 
Sound to the finish at the New York Athletic Club station on 
Huckleberry Island, near New Rochelle, a distance of approxi- 
mately 250 miles. 








Yachting in the gay Nineties. Landing the guests after an afternoon’s sail. 


The Boston chapter of the Cruising Club of America will hold 
two combined sail and gasoline races this summer on either side 
of Cape Cod. The first event starts from the New Bedford Yacht 
Club station at Padamaram on June 19th, with the yachts at 
anchor, sails furled, motors cold, and all hands below decks, 
supposedly at breakfast. The smallest yacht will be sent away 
first, with the others following according to their handicaps. The 
course is through either Quick’s or Robinson's Holes, around No 
Man’s Land whistler, leaving it and Block Island to starboard, 
through either the Race or Plum Gut, up Long Island Sound to 
Stratford Shoal, and back to New London’s door bell in Sarah’s 
Ledge. The distance is 150 miles, and the allowance formula will 
be the same as that of last year. The fleet will arrive at the old 
whaling port in time for the start of the Bermuda Race June 23rd. 

The second race will be over the 1927 course, from Gloucester 
round Peaked Hill Bar whistler and Jeffrey’s Ledge groaner. 
In both events the maximum size will be 50 feet on deck, while the 
minimum will rest with the committee. 





Costumes in the Nineties hampered the fair sex more than they do 
today. 
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When the officials of the Beverly Yacht Club learned that 
Larchmont Race Week would come the last week in July and that 
the New York Yacht Club cruise would be held earlier than usual, 
they set their annual three-day meet one month ahead. The club 
is hopeful of attracting some of the new eight metres from Long 
Island Sound in order that they may have a chance of showing 
their relative abilities against a flock of ‘‘Q”’ boats from Marble- 
head, the two types being much alike except as to overhang and 
freeboard. 

The success of its initial speed boat regatta of last August has 
encouraged the Narragansett Bay Regatta Association to repeat 
the event. Sanction has been given by the American Power Boat 
Association for a double day event to be held off the Training 
Station at Newport. W. U. Swan. 





Another Single-Handed Passage 


At a time when voyages across the Atlantic in small boats are 
occupying so much space, I think the exploit of Hugo Hoahna 
deserves mention. He sailed last year from Providence, R. I., to 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, single-handed in the 40-foot schooner 
Despatch. 

The Despatch is 40 ft. l.o.a., 38 ft. l-w.l. and drew 4% ft. aft. 
She was built several years ago for a small tow boat, but was laid 
up about seven years ago. She was bought by Hoahna in 1925. He 
is a native of the Canary Islands, but has spent the last 30 years 
of his life in windjammers of every size and rig. Between voyages 
on a two-masted coasting schooner, Hoahna added a 10-inch hard 
pine keel to his boat, metal sheathing, and an 18-inch rail. 

She was launched on July 17, 1926. Her masts were stepped 
about a month later. She is rigged asa schooner, carrying jib, 
forestaysail, foresail, mainsail, and maing gaff topsail, set flying. 
She is flush-decked except for a 10-foot house aft. All living ac- 
commodations are under this house, the rest of the hold being 
used for storage. 

On June 15, 1927, Hoahna sailed from Providence, but lay at 
Dutch Island for three days and at Point Judith for four days, so 
he did not actually take his departure until June 22, 1927. The 
first news of him was on June 24th, when he was sighted by the 
Coast Guard destroyer Davis, 60 miles southeast of Nantucket 
Lightship. : 

He was not heard of again until he arrived at Pica, in the 
Azores, 40 days after leaving Providence. He arrived at Ponta 
Delgada, July 28, 1927. According to press reports, which is the 
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When it comes to freak 
boats an*! making sac- 
rifices f¢: speed, here is 
a catamiaran recently 
built in Italy and tried 
out on the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Planing has 
been achieved and very 
high speeds are claimed 
for the idea. 


Photo by International Newsreel 


only*news I have received from Hoahna, his boat was in a dam- 
aged condition. He sailed from Ponta Delgada about August 1(.h 
and arrived at Las Palmas about October ist. 

This makes the time required for the voyage about three and 
a half months, As Hoahna had a large boat for one man to handle, 
he would be required to shorten down when a larger crew could 
keep her going. He sailed a great circle course, sailing into the 
Gulf Stream and going with it up to Cape Sable, then crossing to 
the inner edge of the stream, the object being to find calm weath- 
er, the current gave him about 40 miles per day. He navigated 
entirely by dead reckoning, his only instruments being a compass, 
dividers, and parallel rulers and his only chart being a small scale 
one of the North Atlantic. 

Whether Hoahna will use the Despatch for fishing on the Mo- 
roccan Coast, or whether he will sail her back to Providence, I 
cannot ‘say. He had considered both plans. PHILIP GREEN. 
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The 40-foot schooner Despatch in which Hoahna made his single- 
handed voyage. 
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More “bout Tom Drake and the Pilgrim 


EADIN .« Weston Martyr’s yarn about old Tom Drake and 
his seagoing schooner Pilgrim in the February number of 
YACHTING, called to mind one morning in July, 1926, when I 
boarded the strange craft at the Washington Park Yacht Club 
moorings at Providence. Martyr’s story indicates that the old 
single-handed sailor hasn’t changed a bit in a year and a half. 
Pilgrim came up Narrangansett Bay on one of those glassy calm 
mornings we have here in August, and drifted over to the Wash- 
ington Park Yacht Club where she stayed three or four days. 
Drake was a tough old bird, and the boat herself was a wonder- 
ful creation While Jack Hanna and a lot of others were arguing 
about Block ‘sland boats and other double enders, the old man 
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Captain Drake sizing up the weather. 


was building one by rule of thumb on the beach at Seattle, that 
was a type all by herself. 

Unlike Martyr, I did not ask Drake if I was addressing Sir 
Francis Drake, but I did ask him if he was a descendant of the old- 
timer, and he told me that he didn’t know. ‘‘Some folks say I have 
a lot of his characteristics and must be a descendant,”’ he said, 
“but I never had time to look up the family tree to find out. No, 
I don’t know and don’t care a damn. I’m having too good a time 
to bother with the dead ones.’’ He was a wonderfully interesting 
old scout, full of yarns of his experiences since he had left Seattle, 
and he could smile when he told of the hard times as readily as 
when they were pleasant. On his way up the coast, he had put in 
at New Rochelle a couple of days to “gam” with Harry Pidgeon, 
who had just got the Cruising Club’s medal for the best single- 
handed sailing stunt of the year. 

Pilgrim was the third boat the old man had built for single- 
handed cruising. Both of the earlier boats were named Sir 
Francis, but he said the name was a hoodoo for if there was any 
bad weather she could always find it. He lost one of them on a reef 
off Cape Corinth, Cuba. When he got back to Seattle, he started 
to build Pilgrim and made several short cruises in her before he 
started around the world. 

As Martyr says, she was (with the exception of the Amoy, which 
Martyr evidently hasn’t seen) ‘‘ the queerest craft I had ever seen 
in my life.’’” He should have seen her off the Washington Park 
Yacht Club with that long, slim bowsprit “ cockbilled’’ on account 
of a crowded anchorage. That’s why the old man sets his jib fly- 
ing, so he can get the nosepole out of the way when he is crowded, 
or running alongside a wharf. 

I am glad to hear the old man got safely across the Atlantic and 
would be willing to bet that he goes the rest of the way and shows 
up at Seattle safe and sound. AM. Davis 
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Pilgrim, with bowsprit cockbilled, at Washington Park Yacht 
Club, Providence. 


Ketch Hamburg Completes Long Voyage 


A letter has been received recently from Captain Carl Kircheiss, 
of the auxiliary ketch Hamburg, telling of his arrival in Hamburg 
after a hard winter passage across the Atlantic. It will be recalled 
that the Hamburg visited Miami, Philadelphia and New York on 
her two-year trip around the world, sailing from west to east, and 
while in the latter port her skipper told about his long voyage at a 
dinner of the Cruising Club. She left here the latter part of No- 
vember and got a good dusting the day after she sailed. Here is 
what Captain Kircheiss says of the passage: 

“IT am very sorry that I had no opportunity to write a letter 
when I arrived in dear old Hamburg. Even now there is no time 
at all, but I drop you a few lines for a greeting to you and the 
Cruising Club, or else you may think bad of me. 

“The trip across the Atlantic was rough and wet, but we were 
ready for it. Only the main gaff went to pieces and a few sails 
blew away. After 27 days we sighted Bishop Rock. That was not 
so bad for such a small vessel. Afterwards we had a lot of easterly 
gales. We called at Cowes, tried several times to do a little with 
the motor, but were always driven back. Up to the 21st of De- 
cember we were lying behind Isle of Wight for shelter. Hope was 
given up of reaching home for Christmas, but then southerly winds 
brought us quickly to Terschelling. Off Dover, we had an ugly 
night with hail and snow and were almost run down twice by big 
steamers. Light northerly winds and the motor did the last 100 
miles. After 39 days with sunshine and plenty of ice we came in to 
Cuxhaven. And after all it was Christmas Day. What else do you 
want? We couldn't do it better. 

“Kindest regards to you, the Cruising Club and friends. 

CarRL KIRCHEIss.”’ 
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The ketch Hamburg docking at the end of her two-year cruise 
around the world. 
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The last turn at the wheel. Captain Carl Kircheiss. 


Five Six-metres,to go Abroad 


Re six-metre yachts instead of four, as originally planned, 
will be sent-from the United States to compete in the four 
international events in that class in Scotland and on the Con- 
tinent during the coming summer. This announcement was re- 
cently made by Commodore Clinton H. Crane for the com- 

mittee making the arrangements, -and is made necessary by a 
conflict in dates between the British-American team race, on 
the Clyde, a series of from three to five races starting July 13th, 
and the races for the Scandinavian Gold Cup, off Stockholm, 
Swedén, which start on July 8th. 

In addition to these two events, the summer program calls 
for an,American boat to be sent to the Olympic Games, at Am- 
sterdam, starting August 2nd, and another to the races for the 
Seawanhaka Cup, near Oslo, Norway, starting August 4th. 
In the case of the Scandinavian Cup and the Olympic races, 
which will probably be decided on a point score basis, the North 
American, Yacht Racing Union is the challenger and will handle 
the American end of the affair. The Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club is running our part in the other two events, but 
€ommodore Crane states that his committee is very anxious to 
include at least one boat from outside the Oyster Bay club in the 
team of four that will race on the Clyde. 

: The trial] races will start as early in May as a representative 
fleet can be gotten together, and will probably be held off Larch- 
mont, the most accessible-port at that season. For deciding 
which boats shall be sent abroad, the committee plans to hold 
a meeting of contestants and let them elect the method of choice. 

Of the four new six-metre boats, one, the Potter-designed 
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“Six”’ from the West Coast, is already.in commission and the 
committee hopes she will be sent east for the trials. The other 
three, Commodore Crane’s new boat, Henry Plant’s boat from 
Sherman Hoyt’s design, and the double-ended craft designed by 
L. Francis Herreshoff for W. A. W. Stewart and Harry Curtis, 
are well along and should be in the water by mid-April. 

? WILuiaM H. Taytor. 





Eastern Yachts Win on West Coast 


Bs triumphed over West in the series of five races sailed 
recently in Los Angeles Harbor. Charles E. Welch’s Live 
Yankee, in Class R, won three races, and finished two and one-half 
points ahead of Lady Pat, owned by Ronald Maitland. In the 
six-metre Class, Priscilla, owned by W. A. W. Stewart, and 
sailed by Ralph Ellis, nosed out the veteran Lanai, owned by H. F. 
Whiton and sailed by Clifford D. Mallory, by two points. 

Following is the point score for the series: 

Crass R: Live Yankee, Charles A. Welch, 3734; Lady Pat, 
Ronald Maitland, 3514; Friendship, Owen Churchill, 3034; 
Pirate, Don Lee, 25; Patricia, Davis Bros., 22; Maribel, Samuel 
Dauchy, 15; Heather, Al Christie, 7; Lady Gay, Chas. Langlais, 1. 

S1x-METRE C ass: Priscilla, W. A. W. Stewart, 344; Lanai, 
H. F. Whiton, 32%; May-be, Arthur Rousseau, 29%; Ay-ay-ay, 
S. Haldorn, 2614; Clytie, H. B. Plant, 25; Harpoon, Smith and 
Angleman, 25; Corinthian, Chas. Langlais, 244; Synnove, New- 
port Harbor Y. C. syndicate, 17; Smiles, J. Stick, 10. 


The New Diesel Yacht Coronet 


age NED with a view to round the world cruising, Coronet, 
built from designs by Cox & Stevens, for Irving T. Bush, of 
New York, combines exceptionally seaworthy characteristics with 
fair speed. While the form under water is in accord with that of 
the most recent Diesel yachts of seagoing type, the appearance 
above water presents a distinct departure. Appreciative of the 
many practical advantages of the modern steamer type of hull, 
with nearly straight stem and short counter, the owner was yet 
attracted by the graceful lines of many of the older steam yachts. 
Accordingly, a clipper bow and transom stern were selected, the 
overhangs being neatly designed and of moderate length, which, 
together with the good freeboard, pleasing sheer and high»bul- 
warks, form an attractive and graceful hull. 

There is a continuous steel house on the main deck over which 
a bridge deck is worked for the full length; on top of this bridge 
deck is a forward deckhouse combined with the navigating bridge, 
and an after deckhouse. 

The. main power plant, located approximately amidships, 
consists of two Diesel engines, each developing 375 h.p. and 
giving a speed of 13 knots. There are two full Diesel-driven elec- 
tric generators of 18 k.w. capacity each, an unusually complete 
equipment of Diesel and electric driven air compressors, refrig- 
erating and hot water heating plants and a forced ventilating 
system. The fuel and fresh water tanks are of sufficient capacity 
for a cruise of 7,000 miles. 











Coronet, a new 
Diesel powered 
yacht for ocean 
cruising designed 
by Cox & Stevens 
for Irving T. Bush, 
of New York. She 
is powered with 
two Diesels, de- 
veloping 350 h.p. 
each, giving a 
speed of 13 knots. 
The dimensions 
are as_ follows: 
l.o.a. 1856”; l.w.1. 
150’ 0”; beam 27’ 
0”; draft 10’ 0”. 














Records Fall at 
Palm Beach 
Regatta 
By Gerry SWINEHART 


WO events of paramount inter- 

est in the field of power boat 

racing marked the sixth annual 
Washington’s Birthday regatta at 
West Palm Beach. Mrs. W. J. Con- 
ners, of Buffalo and Palm Beach, se- 
cured permanent possession of the 
Col. E. R. Bradley Gold Challenge 
Cup by her victory in Miss Okeechobee 
and Richard R. Loynes, of Long 
Beach, Calif., was eliminated as an 
immediate contender for permanent 
ownership of the Royal Poinciana 
Trophy for 151 hydroplanes, while a hold on the cup was created 
by Ralph Snoddy, of Los Angeles. The long-sought Bradley cup 
thus passed from competition for the first time, while the Poin- 
ciana Cup still will be offered as the prize in at least two more 
regattas. 

When Loynes brought Miss California to West Palm Beach 
this winter for the third time he already held two of the needed 
three legs on the hotel goblet. A win this year and this cup, too, 
would have gone the way of the Bradley trophy. But Ralph 
Snoddy, holder of the world’s hydroplane records and mechanician 
for Loynes last year, brought his Miss Rioco to West Palm Beach 
and ran her faster than any hydroplane ever has run in competi- 
tion over the waters of Lake Worth. When he left he took with 
him the first leg on the Poinciana Trophy, the entire 1200 racing 
points available to him, the First American Bank and Trust 
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Miss America V, fastest boat at the regatta. 


Company Trophy for limited hydroplane competition and most of 
the money offered. His wife, to top it off, carried away the Her- 
bert P. Margerum Cup, for the women’s 151 heat. 

The outboards, too, had their big innings, shattering two 
world’s records for speed. On Monday, February 20th, Johnny 
Patterson, driving Blue Diamond for Carl Fay of Cocoa, Fla., 
negotiated the two-and-a-half-mile course in 4:34:4, thereby 
creating a new mark for Class C 1928 outboards in competition. 
A day later, Bruno, owned by Ivan Whipple of St. Petersburg 
and driven by Ed Davis, turned the course in 5:33, or at an 
average speed of 27.7, thus heaving into the discard the old mark 
of 26:35 set by Julius Herbst in Kayo JJ at Washington, D. C., 
last September. 

The business of manufacturing speed reached its climax in the 
display offered by Gar Wood in Miss America V on February 
22nd. The Commodore whipped the big craft twice around the 
two-and-a-half-mile course in a total time of 4:22, or at an average 





A spirited start in the Free-for-all race. 


speed of about 69 miles an hour. In a free-for-all race im which 
Wood entered Miss America and ia which Mrs. Conners drove 
Miss Okeechobee, the former covered ten miles in 10:29:2 while 
Mrs. Conners, the wind in her teeth, negotiated the distance i in 
11:00:4. 

Originally, the regatta this year was to have opened on Sunday, 
February 19th, continuing through Washington’s Birthday. 
But the wind blew and kicked up the waters so wildly that all of 
the scheduled events, including the projected first big ocean 
sailing race in southern waters, had to be postponed. The usual 
lake events then were presented, beginning on Monday. The 
qcean races, however, after the sea had a second time become too 
furious to permit egress through the channel, were called off. 

A total of eleven events were run off on Monday but greatest 
interest centered in the competition for limited:151 hydroplanes 
and in the outboards. The three heats for the limited hydroplanes 
were marked by two big thrills. The first came in the first heat 
when Dick Loynes narrowly averted & serious crash. The other 
rose from the racket of the last heat when Loynes, showing his 
old form, ran the course with Snoddy in a dead heat time of 
6:50:4. Officials present said it was the first — heat ever 
recorded in 151 racing history. 

Just what Miss California might have shown against Snoddy’s 
Miss Rioco in the first heat of the limited division is problematical. 
Although Snoddy took the lead, Loynes was off to a gqod start 
and might have finished in front except that while speeding down 
the east side of the course in the first lap, a cruiser threw up a 
wake so great that it forced him to graze a coast guard patrol 
boat and then crack into the floating buoy at ‘th¢ south end. 
The boat careened dangerously for a second, but then righted 
itself and stopped. After examining the craft hastily, Dick 
rounded the buoy and took out after the leaders. But Snoddy, 
who had successfully battled the waves, and the field were flying 
on ahead by this time and the veteran had te be content with a 
third. Snoddy’s time for the first heat was 6:42. Baby Peerless, 
owned by Chris Ripp and driven by Frank Ripp, of Jamaica, 
L. I., was second in 7:07:3; Miss California was third in 7:32:2. 
In the second heat, Snoddy cut Miss Rioco’s time to 6:34:1 and 
Loynes, showing promise, crept up to 6:41:1. Baby Peerless, of 
whom considerable had been expected, broke a connecting rod 
shortly after the start in this heat and had to be towed from the 
course. 

The third and last heat of the limited race for the First Ameri- 
can Bank Trophy saw Loynes and Snoddy off in rather an even 
break. For a time Snoddy held the lead and then gradually 
Loynes crept up on him. Almost as the two boats passed the 
finish line, Loynes eased Miss California's nose alongside Miss 
Rioco. The time was taken as 6:50:4 for both boats. Palm Beach 
Pup came in in 9:34. 

In the two-and-a-half-mile 151 race for women, Mrs. Snoddy, 
driving Miss Rioco, annexed the Herbert P. Margerum Trophy 
in 5:10. Miss Fowler, driving Palm Beach Pup, crossed the line 
two-fifths of a second later. There were no other entries. 

It was in the outboard Class C 1928 race, held on Monday, 
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February 20th, that Johnny Patterson, driving Fay’s Blue 
Diamond, turned up a new record of 32.751 miles per hour. He 
made the two and a half miles in 4:34:4. Baby Whale and Curtis 
DeLuxe, from Jacksonville and from Norfolk, Va., respectively, 
were second and third, in 5:01 and 5:07. In the second heat of the 
race, held the following day, Curtis DeLuxe, owned by J. H. and 
G. H. Curtis, came in 4:36. Baby Whale, owned by P. D. Harkan, 
was second in 4:39 and Blue Diamond third, in 4:44:3. By points 
for the entire event, Blue Diamond was awarded first place and 
the Palm Beach Yacht Club Trophy. 

The outboard Class C 1927 race saw a field of nine starters, all 
of whom finished in times varying from 4:55:1 to 8:28:1. The first 
heat was annexed by H. M. Frasier in his newcomer to West 
Palm Beach, the Airdale, while in the second heat of this division 
the time was bettered by Wet Wash, owned by Dudley Towne, of 
Tampa, who made the two and a half miles in 4:46. Baby Winter 
Haven was second at.4:54 and Airdale third at 5:06. Wet Wash was 
awarded first place and the Airdale second. 

Frasier’s first spill was registered in the next event, the special 
Interstate Race for Class C outboards. There he was, slightly in 
the lead of Curtis DeLuxe, his motor running like wildfire. But 
he swerved too sharply on the south buoy and turned over. As a 
result, he was fished out and the Curtis brethren saw Curtis 
DeLuxe fly home in 4:53:2 to the glory of Virginia. Wet Wash, 
from Tampa, was second at 5:08, while Baby California could do 
no better than 5:53. 

In the two heats for the outboard Class B 1927 craft both 
firsts were taken by Cute Craft Kid, owned by Malcolm Pope of 
Winter Haven, Fla., the first in 6:07 and the second in 5:57. 

The race for the Bradley Gold Challenge Cup, permanently 
annexed by Mrs. Conners, who was successful in gaining the third 
and last needed leg, was the outstanding event of February 21st. 
Four displacement boats were in action. Mrs. Conners got Miss 
Okeechobee into her stride and gradually put distance between 
herself and her nearest competitor. Miss Large II, owned and 
driven by Roland J. Ullmer, of Clearwater, Fla., hung on gamely 
but seemed no match for Miss Okeechobee who swept to victory 
over the ten miles in 29:48, an average speed of 50.3 miles per 
hour, Miss Largo II finished second in 32:47 and Miss Sara-de- 
Sota, owned by Robert Ringling of Sarasota, was third in 34:44. 

The same day was marked by the creation of the new world’s 
record for Class B outboards by Ed Davis in Bruno and by the 
running of the first heat in the 151 unlimited hydroplane division. 
Davis established his new record of 27.7 miles per hour when he 
covered the two-and-a-half-mile course in 5:33 and handily took 
first place in the event for Class B 1928 outboards. Cute Craft 
Kid, making the run in 6:01:3 was second, and Caiille third in 6:18. 

In the Class C open, Curtis DeLuxe and Blue Diamond, the 
latter also a record breaker previously, took first and second 
places in both heats. The Curtis entry did the two and a half 
miles in 4:43 and 4:50 while Blue Diamond required 4:46 and 
once By points, Baby Winter Haven took third place and Thrift, 

ourth. 

From a standpoint of spectator interest, Wednesday, February 
22nd, was probably the most popular day of the entire meet. This 
day brought before the gaze of the assembled thousands the 
veteran Gar Wood and his big racing machine, Miss America V. 
Although, of course, Miss Okeechobee could not hope to compete 
against Miss America V, and the six other entries could not hope 
to compete against Miss Okeechobee, the big free-for-all displace- 


(Left) 

Rioco winning 

in the 151 un- 
limitéd class. 


(Right) Curtis 

DeLuxe, winner 

Class C out- 
board race. 
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ment race was one of the most thrilling events of the regatta. 
Throughout the affair boats flashed over the line at regular and 
not far distant intervals while the drivers showed their mettle 
almost without exception. 

Commodore Wood, in Miss America V, made the ten miles in 
10:29:2, traveling almost a mile a minute. Mrs. Conners pushed 
Miss Okeechobee in second in 11:00:4. Miss Largo II was appar- 
ently scheduled for third place but she was forced out in the third 
lap and the position went to Miss Tampa who finished in 12:24:2. 
Wood in his solo exhibition covered five miles in 4:22. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted largely to out- 
boards. In addition to the final heats already described in connec- 
tion with the initial heats run on Tuesday, Wednesday held forth 
four other outboard events and three miscellaneous numbers. 

A summary of the races follows: 


151 CLass HypROPLANES (LIMITED) — 3 heats, 5 miles each 


Boat Owner Time Time Time Points 
Miss Rioco Ralph Snoddy and James 6:42 6:34:1 6:50:4 600 
Talbott, Jr. 
Miss California Dick Loynes 7:32:2 6:41:1 6:50:4 350 
Palm Beach Pup Henry Farnsworth 9:29:2 13:14:2 125 
Baby Peerless Chris Repp 7:07:3 100 


Best time, 44.9 m. D. h. 


151 CLASS HyDROPLANES (UNLIMITED) — 3 heats, 5 miles each 


Boat Owner Time Time Time Points 
Miss Rioco Ralph Snoddy and James 5:31 5:53 5:31:4 600 
Talbott, Jr. 
Sparrow Elmer H. Johnson 6:23 6:26 9:06 200 
Miss California Dick Loynes 5:52 5:54 200 
Miss Buckeye Gibson Bradfield 6:38:3 D.N.F. 25 


Best time, 54.38 m.p.h. 


BRADLEY GoLtp Cup —1 heat, 21 miles 
Boat Owner Time Points 


Miss Okeechobee Mrs. W. J. Conners 29:48 200 
Miss Largo II Roland J. Ullmer 32:47 100 
Miss Sara-de-Sota Robt. Ringling 34:44 50 
FREE-For-ALL RACE — 1 heat, 10 miles 
Boat Owner Time Points 

Miss America V Gar Wood 10:29:2 200 
Miss Okeechobee Mrs. W. J. Conners 11:00:4 100 
Miss Largo II Roland J. Ullmer D.N.F. 

Miss Tampa C. F. Irsch 12:24:2 50 
Miss Sara-de-Sota Robt. Ringling D.N.F. 


Others did not finish 


OvuTBOARD CLAss B OPEN — 2 heats, 2—% miles each 


Boat Owner Time Time Points 

Bruno Ivan Whipple (Driven by 5:44 5:41:4 400 
Davis) 
Cute Craft Kid Malcolm Pope 6:05:3 6:06:3 200 
Caille L. B. Clarke 6:22:1 6:26:4 100 
OUTBOARD CLass C OPEN — 2 heats, 2— % miles each 

Boat Owner Time Time Points 
Curtis de Luxe J. H. and G. H. Curtis 4:43 4:50 400 
Blue Diamond C. H. Fay 4:46 4:50:1 200 
Baby Winter Haven Malcolm Pope 4:58 50 

OUTBOARD CLAss C 1928 — 2 heats, 2— % miles each 

Boat Owner Time Time Points 
Blue Diamond C. H. Fay 4:34:4 4:44:3 250 
Baby Whale P. D. Harkan (Driven by 5:01 4:39:3 200 

Travis Chestnut) 
Curtis de Luxe J. H. and G. H. Curtis 5:07 4:36 250 
OvuTBOARD B 1928 —1 heat, 2-% miles 

Boat Owner Time Points 
Bruno Ivan Whipple 5:33 200 
Cute Craft Kid Malcolm Pope '6:01:3 100 
Caille L. B. Clarke 6:18 50 
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A part of the fleet of Cape Cod knockabouts in which the boys of Atclose quarters. Handled by crews of three boys each, the boats 


Camp Mashnee, on Buzzards Bay, are taught to sail. 
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are raced every day as soon as the boys become proficient. 


Teaching the Youngster Sailing and Seamanship 
What One Summer Camp on Salt Water is Doing for the “Boys 


OME few years ago we had occasion to comment in 
these pages on the work that was being done at a 
summer camp for boys in teaching the younger generation 
sailing and seamanship in a thorough and intelligent 
manner as part of the summer’s work. This seemed such 
a valuable and, from the point of view of the boys, in- 
teresting phase of the summer camp idea that it seemed 
surprising it had not been done before. 

Many of the yacht clubs are now encouraging the 
juniors by providing instruction in racing, frequently 
under the guidance of a regular instructor, and in many 
localities trophies are now offered for junior racing. 
However, in most of the clubs the emphasis is largely 
on racing only, and unless a boy is the son of a member 
he cannot avail himself of the opportunity to sail and race. 

At Camp Mashnee, at the head of Buzzards Bay, 
those in charge have been so far-sighted as to realize 
the opportunity that the location offered, and during the 
past five summers instruction in sailing and seamanship 
has been one of the features of the camp’s activities. 
Here, under ideal conditions, are being carried out the ideas 
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which we have long advocated and which, we believe, will 
result in many boys who would not otherwise have the 
opportunity, being given a chance to gratify their desire 
to get afloat and learn to sail a boat. This appeals par- 
ticularly to boys who live inland, and away from any 
large body of water. And nothing, to our,way of thinking, 
does more to develop one’s resourcefulness, self-reliance, 
reasoning power, and the ability to think and act quickly 
than sailing a boat, particularly if one is sailing in com- 
petition against others of his own age. There are few more 
ideal places on the coast for sailing than Buzzards Bay. 
Here, near its head, the waters are more or less sheltered, 
the breezes are true and there are many fine anchorages. 
Since the camp is on an island, the use of boats is essential. 

There are, of course, two requisites in an undertaking 
of this kind. One is an adequate fleet of suitable boats, 
and the other is the presence of instructors who both know 
and love the sport. To meet the former need a sizable 
fleet of 18-foot knockabouts, all of one design, has been 
provided. These are strong, seaworthy little craft, well 

(Continued on page 118) 





The shores of Mashnee Island, facing Buzzards Bay. 
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An Interesting and Busy Season Ahead 


ELDOM has a yachting season held as much promise 

as the one formally opened last month with the 
series of races between the East and the West Coasts, 
sailed in California waters. Not only does the season 
bid fair to be an extremely busy one, but a most in- 
teresting one as well. For it will see many new yachts out, 
in several different classes; it will give us an opportunity 
to study still further the International Rule in larger 
boats, as well as in smaller; several important in- 
ternational events will be sailed, and no less than four 
ocean races, including the Transatlantic affair, the first 
one of this length since 1905. With the experiments in 
rigs and headsails which we are bound to see as a result 
of the international racing off Oyster Bay last September, 
much should be learned during the summer, and by the 
end of the season we will know much more than we do 
now as to just what advance has been made, and can 
weigh the value of the much talked of overlapping 
sails. 

The chief interest on the Atlantic Coast will center 
about the new International Rule classes, the ‘‘Twelves”’ 
and the ‘“Eights.’’ The former is the largest new class 
in point of size we’ve seen since the ‘‘Forties’”’ came 
out in 1916 — twelve years ago. The class is an open one, 
and while the hull designs of the half dozen building do 
not show much difference, the rigs will be quite dissimilar. 

The ‘‘Eights” will be over a dozen in number, and 
their performance will be watched closely, especially 
against our Universal Rule Class Q, which is very strong 
this year at Marblehead, and includes four new yachts 
by four different designers. With very nearly the same 
sail area, the ‘‘Eights’”’ are somewhat smaller than the 
‘“‘Q’s,” and the result of a meeting of the two classes 
should be close. Both classes have good living accom- 
modations for their size. 

The Q Class is the only American class in which 
there is much building, as there are but few 20-raters 
this year. However, the racing in this class will be 
keen and interesting wherever there are fleets. 

A new Class M sloop will make her appearance to 
give last year’s Prestige and the older ‘‘Fifties” a fight. 

The Bermuda, the Spanish and the Hawaiian Ocean 
races have large entry lists assured, and as several new 
boats are building for all these events the interest in 
these offshore contests will be keen, while at least one 
American entry already seems assured for the Fastnet 
Race, a British event. All in all, it is going to be a 
season the like of which we have never seen before. 
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The International ‘‘Sixes”’ 


The skippers in our largest open rule class, the six- 
metre, are in for a strenuous summer also, with no less 
than four international events to be sailed in as many 
different countries. All of these races will be sailed 
abroad, however, as we were completely cleaned out 
of international cups in the racing last year. The 
events scheduled include a team match with the British 
on the Clyde in July; the race for the Scandinavian Gold 
Cup; in Sweden; for the Seawanhaka Cup, in Norway, 
early in August; and the racing at the Olympic Games, 
in Holland, also in August. The present plans include 
sending at least five American ‘‘Sixes’’ abroad. 

A consideration of last year’s boats leads to the thought 
that, after all, our ‘‘Sixes”’ last season were not so inferior 
to the European ‘‘Sixes’’ as the results of the Oyster Bay 
races seem to show. In the face of two successive defeats 
we were, perhaps, a bit too pessimistic. If one analyzes 
those races a different aspect will result —and this 
without losing sight of the fact that we lost handsomely. 
Take the Seawanhaka Cup race for instance, between 
Noreg and Clytie. On the results alone Noreg won three 
to Clytie’s two—close enough in itself. But after the 
third race the score stood two to one in favor of Clytie 
and in the fourth race, in a light breeze, Clytie apparently 
had Noreg beaten when she split tacks with the chal- 
lenger after both had overstood the windward mark. 
This was a matter of judgment, and as the time limit was 
a factor in that race Clytie’s skipper was probably jus- 
tified. But a shift of wind headed her and favored Noreg, 
and the latter got by and won, though hard pressed at 
the finish. If this had not happened and Clytie had won, 
the score would have been three to one in favor of Clytie 
and Noreg, on paper, would have looked none too good, 
whereas, in reality, the boats were very evenly matched 
in light to moderate winds, while Noreg was superior 
only when it breezed. 

In the Gold Cup event Lea got two atrocious breaks 
that were not the fault of boat or skipper. Without 
these she would undoubtedly have taken at least one 
race, as both days were just the kind of weather she 
likes. She would then have figured in the finals, so that 
her showing would not have looked as bad as the bald 
records indicate, though we hardly think she could 
have won the cup in the weather of the last three races. 
All of this merely shows that actually our boats were not 
outclassed as far as our first accounts might lead one to 
suppose. Sowe should go abroad this summer with a certain 
amount of optimism and hope, if not of assurance. 








In the World of Yachteng 





W. PECK FARLEY 


pon sail to power, and back again to sail, has been the experience of W. Peck Farley, 
one of the best known racing skippers and most popular yachtsmen on both shores of 
Lake Ontarvo. 

As is the case with many of our best helmsmen, Farley, more familiarly known as ‘‘ Peck,” 
started his sailing in small boats. Long before the R Class came into being he was sailing 
the ‘‘ Merry Chanter,’’ a 20-foot centerboarder. From there he stepped up to able seaman and 
first mate on the well-known Canada Cup yachts, ‘‘Genesee’’ and “‘ Seneca.”’ 

From 1905 the cares of business called him until 1920, when the lure of the water brought 
him afloat with the ‘‘Over’nback,”’ a 40-foot power boat. There was not enough excitement 
tn this, however, so two years later he bought the Class R boat ‘‘ Rogue’ and in 1925 was 
runner-up in the George Cup series sailed at Toronto. Besides cleaning up in the class at 
the L. Y. R. Regatta, at Belleville, Ontario, with three firsts against 12 starters, he also won 
the Freeman Cup, beating even the Class P and large entries in a 110-mile cruising race. 

The next year Farley was chosen as skipper to sail the Rochester Yacht Club entry in 
the George Cup Race at Chaumont Bay. Owing to a controversy over scantling requirements 
this series was never decided. 

He sailed the ‘‘ Rogue’’ as a consistent winner in the R Class until this year, when he 
purchased the ‘* Vitesse,’’ Class R champion of 1927. 

Farley’s activities have not been confined entirely to the water, as he has been a hard and 
enthusiastic worker in bringing the Rochester Yacht Club back into saiing prominence. 
He was commodore last year, and it is largely through his efforts that the Rochester Yacht 
Club is to stage the Richardson Cup Race for the Class R championship of the Great Lakes, 
which this year will be held on Lake Ontario, off- Charlotte. 
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HEN it comes to being up and at ’em, the out- 

board racing crowd is certainly right there with the 
goods. Every sound, bay, river, creek and pond will have 
organized racing during the coming season, and with the 
newer and more powerful motors, records will surely soar. 
Not only short races, but long ones, too. The Catalina 
Island race set the pace, and now we have long distance 
affairs scheduled from Albany to New York, Boston to 
New York, and a rumored affair from New York to 
Newport. 

The average outboard racing hull is quite unfit for these 
long races, unless unusually calm water should be en- 
countered. As this condition is hardly possible over a 
course of 100 miles or over, particularly on the two races 
which take the boats outside of headlands, many of the 
craft are sure to come to grief. Wherefore, the chap in the 
seaworthy hull of moderate speed has an excellent chance. 
This is as it should be. For stabilization of the outboard 
situation can best be attained by developing a sane, 
strongly built, useful, and reasonably fast hull, rather 
than a papier-maché skimming dish which either fills and 
sinks, capsizes, or falls apart before it is out of its swad- 
dling clothes. If outboard marathons achieve this end, 
then they’re worth while. Otherwise, they’re merely a 
stunt, and will die a natural death. 


* * * 


With the increasing interest in long distance racing and 
cruising, you hear lots of arguments pro and con the 
advantages of squaresails. So far as I can dope out, 
squaresails are fine sails if used under the proper circum- 
stances, and if properly rigged up. There is one point, 
however, which is generally overlooked, but upon which 
practically all users agree — and that is that most craft 
roll abominably when this kite is used. Of course, this is 
because of the lack of the steadying influence of a fore- 
and-aft sail, though I imagine the hull design has some- 
thing to do with it also. But if a big, husky hooker like 
Jolie Brise wallows around uncomfortably under a 
squaresail, I suggest that all who consider adding one to 
their collection of sails make up their minds that they will 
sacrifice considerable comfort every time they turn their 
fore-and-after into a square-rigger. 


* * * 


Some of those who have seen the plans or model of 
Paul Hammond’s new schooner, Nina, designed under the 
measurement rule adopted for the Bermuda and Spanish 
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by Cap Stan 


ocean races, are of the opinion that the rule tends to 
produce a more or less undesirable type of hull, inasmuch 
as the new boat has extremely short ends. Mebbe so. And 
mebbe not. I remember very distinctly that some of our 
first six-metres, designed under the International Rule, 
had very short ends. But they didn’t come through. And 
look at the present day ‘‘Six!’’ Perhaps Nina will prove to 
be able, fast, and easy to handle. Perhaps she won’t. At 
any rate, let’s wait and see what happens before we con- 
demn the rule or the boat. 


* *«* * 


The team of four Sound Interclubs which will soon be 
battling the Bermuda one-designs looks to be a stronger 
combination than that which trimmed the Britishers last 
April. Corny Shields, Bill Swan, Jack Shethar and Gordon 
Raymond are pretty hard nuts to crack. But I hear that 
the Bermuda team is also a lot stronger than that of last 
year, and that they fully expect to get revenge for last 
year’s defeat. All of which points to a fine party. While it 
might be a good thing for Bermuda to win, and even up 
the series, my money goes on the Interclubs. The tale will 
be told between April 10th and 12th. 


* * * 


Many cruising craft which are too small to accommo- 
date a tender on deck are up against a tough problem in 
securing a tender which is a really good all round boat. It 
is of paramount importance that a tender which must be 
towed shall tow well — that is, tow without undue drag, 
steadily, and not run up on a sea and wallop the towing 
boat on the counter, or sheer all over the lot, take in 
water, and possibly capsize. In addition, it should row 
easily with four people aboard, and be able, when so 
loaded, to negotiate a harbor chop without soaking the 
unhappy occupant of the bow seat; it should be moderate 
in price, staunchly built, and not too fancily finished — 
bright tenders soon lose their sheen in rough and ready 
cruising. About the only tenders I know which fill the 
bill are light, bright boats, from the highest price build- 
ers, and set you back at least $200, if not more. There 
may be some others which fill all of the specifications, but 
if so, they have escaped my notice. Anyone manufactur- 
ing a tender under $100 which will row well, tow well, and 
carry a reasonable load in choppy water is hereby invited 
to send me details. 
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Half framed. 


Paying the seams. In frame. 


_A Glorified Sharpie 


How One Was ‘Built by Amateurs in Two-and-one-half Weeks 
By Paut Patmer Henson, M.D. 





HE inhabitants of the Cape, particularly those 
who drag their living from the waters of Pleasant 
Jt Bay and Nauset Harbor, have used, time out of 
mind, a type of boat called a sailing sharpie. This boat 
is nothing more or less than the common sharpie first 
invented in the dim past by 
some Connecticut Yankee 
who was too lazy to expend 
the energy necessary to 
build a dugout. The canny 
Codder added a center- 
board and a leg-o’-mutton 
sail, cut a hole in the tran- 
som through which he 
pushed his steering oar, and 
was possessed of a craft 
which was both working 
platform from which to 
operate his quahaug rake 
and a means of transporta- 
tion to and from the flats. 

These boats sail well only 
on their bottoms and are far 
from being balanced, as one 
might expect, since they are 
produced by rule-of-thumb 
methods. Now and then 
some genius introduces a 
modification (one “‘bird”’ 
cut his side planks wrong 
so that his transom raked 
forward instead of aft), but 
in the main they are some 
15% feet long and 5 feet 
wide, with sides 12 or 14 
inches high, and bottom planked ‘thwartships with six- 
inch plank. One sees the limits imposed by the local lum- 
ber yard. Their cost is about fifty dollars. They do not 
sail well for the reason that if they heel at all, the wetted 
surface is increased and the lead that the center of lateral 
plane has over the center of effort of the sail is so great 
that it is a hard job to keep them off. Typical cat troubles. 
I had often thought that they might be improved, but had 
no chance to try it until last summer when the cry at 
Camp Namequoit was “speed.” 

The boys had built one of Bruno Beckhard’s “ Baby 
Carriages”’ and had whizzed about until they all had the 
earache. They wanted to build something that looked 

















Permelia performed remarkably well in her tryouts. 


more like a boat, but they must have speed, — at least, 
enough speed to sail nonchalantly past the local class of 
Bay Birds. They put it up to me in strong terms, and 
after a deal of figuring I kicked in with the design here- 
with set forth. I had several things to limit me in my 
cogitations. The boat must 
be fast; she must be capable 
of windward work in a 
heavy dew; she must be so 
simple in construction that 
boys could build her with- 
out many tools and in a 
short time, as camp was 
then more than half over. 
Lastly, available lumber 
must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

I found that redwood 
could be had in 20-foot 
lengths at Hyannis, and my 
major difficulty was solved. 
There was, therefore, no 
reason why the boat could 
not be made to the dimen- 
sions of the Bay Birds 
(18x5% feet). Her sides 
were limited to one foot in 
greatest height, which could 
be built up a bit at the bow 
to help out the sheer. At 
this point I had a great 
thought. I remembered that 
years ago I read an article 
by Thomas Fleming Day in 
which he stated that the 
fastest type of bottom for a sailing craft was one which 
followed arcs of circles, fore and aft and athwartship. 
Why not graft the bottom of a lark onto the sideboards 
of a sharpie? Why not goa step further and by a further 
plastic operation include the backbone of the same bird? 
After some frantic sketching it looked feasible and a formal 
plan was developed. 

Two 7/8-inch planks, 18 feet long and one foot wide, 
were used for the backbone. The stem was got out of 
1%-inch oak and screwed between them at the proper 
angle. Next, two blocks of oak were fastened with bolts 
in the proper place to form the mast step. The center- 
board headledges, screw-fastened from both sides and 
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forming a tight joint, were then set in place in marine 
glue. Last to be placed was the brace for the transom. 
The two halves of the backbone were set a full inch apart. 
The various members between them were, of course, of 
this thickness, except the stem, and the backbone was 
sprung apart a bit to take that. The bottom frames were 
next cut out of spruce and halved into the backbone at 
the forward side of the stations. They were toe-nailed in 
place with galvanized nails. The transom was made of 
14-inch oak and fastened to the brace or knee with gal- 
vanized screws. The boat was now turned bottom up 
and stayed and braced level and true. The fore and aft 
battens, of 1%-inch by 1%-inch yellow pine, in one 
piece, were put in next. There were a good many notches 
to cut, but several sets of hands made light work and the 
task was finally accomplished. The chines were of the 
same material and went into place easily because of 
the gradual bend and absence of twist. When these mem- 
bers were in and screw-fastened to the frames she was 
ready to plank. 

The first plank was eight inches wide and ran down the 
middle of the bottom. This was laid in marine glue and 
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screw-fastened to the two halves of the backbone at four- 
inch intervals. A slot was cut in the way of the center- 
board trunk. The edges of this plank were screw-fastened 
to the battens every six inches, the heads being counter- 
sunk and plugged with plastic wood. This plank was of 
7/8-inch thickness and stiffened the frame remarkably. 
The other bottom planks were six inches wide and one- 
half inch thick (full), screw-fastened to the battens and 
frames and laid in marine glue. So far we had escaped 
any bending of any moment and any taking of spilings. 
The seam batten type of construction has aroused con- 
siderable criticism in some quarters, but in using this 
type the amateur escapes spilings and various compli- 
cated calculations and maneuvers. True, the cutting of 
notches is hard work, but then the amateur is building a 
boat because he likes to work with tools and time is really 
of no importance. The sides of the planking were then 
carefully dressed with a plane to the bottom edge of the 
chine and the boat was ready for the side planks. 

At this stage the boat consisted of a bottom only and 
was a remarkable sight, looking more like the top of a 
motor coach than anything I have ever seen. The side 
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Permelia as she was rigged. 


planks were two beautiful pieces of redwood, 20 feet 
x 1 foot x % inch, full. They were cut to the shape of the 
stem rabbet, screwed fast and sprung around the curve of 
the side. The natural curve of the plank formed the sheer, 
with the exception of a three-inch raise at the bow which 
was put on afterward. The planks were laid in marine 
glue and screw-fastened to the chine every four inches. 
The boat was now turned over after the planks had been 
planed fair with the bottom. 

We now set in the side frames on the forward side of the 
bottom frames, riveting to them and screwing the side 
planks to the side frames. These frames were of the same 
stuff as the battens. The boat was stayed across in several 
places and a breast hook and quarter knees of oak were 
fitted. The clamps were next in order, of the same size and 
material as the battens and riveted to the frames through 
the planking. On these rest the deck beams which were 
of spruce, sawed to a gentle curve on the upper edge but 
left straight on the bottom for greater strength. A mast 
partner of oak was fitted between the proper deck beams, 
and the cockpit headers run. A hatch was framed aft for 
an outboard motor. 

The decking was of spruce, tongue and groove stuff, 
3% inch thick by 3 inches wide. We canvassed the deck 
with 10-ounce duck and screwed on the wash rails of oak. 
A half-round moulding around the deck edge finished her 
off and concealed the edge of the canvas which was turned 
down over the joint between the decking and the side 
planks. A slat floor was laid in the cockpit and the fin- 
ished hull was turned over to the paint gang. After the 
first coat had dried, the skeg, of 134-inch oak, was screwed 

‘to the bottom and its after edge screwed to the stiffener 
that extended down from the top of the transom. The 
rudder was got out of one-inch oak, properly tapered and 
hung on a couple of pintles. The tiller was made of a 
lemon-wood bow stave not quite good enough to work up 
into a bow. It had a nice springy action that was a de- 
light to feel. 

We made the centerboard of 7-inch cypress planks 
6 inches wide, dowelled together with galvanized rod and 
battened fore and aft with a strip of oak. It was hung on 
an oak pin, two inches in diameter, set through one plank 
of the backbone and let into the other. We found it neces- 
sary to weight this board with 10 pounds of lead cast into 











The rig as originally designed. 


the after lower corner as it had a habit of rising sneakily 
if the wind lightened suddenly. 

The mast we made 16 feet long, the boom 14 feet, and 
the gaff 8 feet. I thought that the boat would carry more 
sail than this, but I am inclined to err on the side of 
safety, particularly with other people’s children in my 
care. As we could not get a long enough spar for a jib- 
headed sail we had to use a gaff sail. We used a heavy 
grade of unbleached sheeting for our cloths, sewing it on 
the same machine that had functioned so nobly on 
Tern’s sails. When the cloths were stitched together we 
stretched the sails on the lawn and marked the roaches 
with a long batten and a piece of colored chalk. A heavy 
tape was sewed in the hem clear around both sails, and 
the bolt rope was put on by hand, using strong twine, 
doubled. We put a spreader on the mast and used flexible 
galvanized wire for shrouds and jib stay. 

We launched her one afternoon just two and one half 
weeks after the lumber arrived. It was a clear day, with a 
iresh southwest breeze, and the boys were standing on 
one foot with excitement. A crew was hastily selected and 
we made sail. A puff struck her, and with a jump she was 
off. I have never sailed aboard a faster boat. Later we 
sailed her nine actual miles in an hour and five minutes. 
In heavy gusts she actually planed, her bow coming out 
as far aft as the mast step. She balanced well on all 
points of sailing and was very light on the tiller. In fact, 
she was light everywhere, and I suppose it was this, in 
part, that was responsible for her speed. Experience 
showed that she was fastest when sailed so that her deck 
edge was awash. In that position half of her bottom was 
out of water and her wetted surface was materially re- 
duced. Also, when heeled to that degree she was very stiff 
and would go to windward well without any board. Thus 
she realized one of the major conditions — working to 
windward in a heavy dew. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out her advantages 
and her disadvantages. In the first place, she was cheap; 
the cost was $48.78 for lumber, $9.98 for sail cloth, and 
about $15.00 for paint, hardware, etc. Then, she was easy 
to build and quickly built by amateurs, and boys at that. 
She could be beached anywhere and allowed one to step 
ashore without wading. She was the fastest craft on 

(Continued on page 128) 
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A Ketch-rigged Motor Boat 


DESIRE to stray from the beaten path and leisurely 

rove along the southern coast line and in West 
Indian waters prompted the accompanying design by 
J. L. Euvrard, of Miami, Florida. It is evident that this 
decision involved a compromise between a motor boat 
and a sailing craft, the motor for general purposes and the 
sails for long runs and emergencies. Accommodations for 
three or four persons, with full headroom, and plenty of 
light and ventilation, were absolute necessities. 

The dimensions of this ‘‘motor ketch”’ are: l.o.a., 42’; 
beam, 12’; draft, 4’6’’; minimum freeboard, 3’9’’. The 
hull is of V-bottom design, and very able. All timbers, 
frames and planking are of cypress. She will have both 
inside and outside ballast. 

The power plant is a 6-cylinder motor developing 50 
h.p. at moderate speed. The accommodations and storage 
space are excellent, and the equipment includes a separate 
electric plant, tanks for 500 gallons of gasoline and 200 of 
water, chemical-type refrigerator, and many other gadgets 
for comfortable warm weather cruising. 
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Accommodation plan of the 42-foot ketch-rigged motor boat designed by J. L. Euvrard for use in southern waters. 


The Liggett 34-foot Single Cabin 


Cruiser 


STOCK cruiser which has attracted much favorable 

attention recently is the 34-foot Liggett Single 
Cabin craft, turned out by A. C. Liggett & Son Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich., the profile of which is shown below. 
She has a beam of 9’6” and draft of 2’8’’, and makes 17 
miles an hour with a 125 h.p. Kermath, and 20 miles with 
a 150 h.p. Kermath. She is said to run practically level at 


full speed, with bow raising only slightly, and with 
practically no ‘‘squatting’’ of the stern. 

The accommodations include a fine galley forward, 
main cabin sleeping four, and large, well equipped galley 
abaft the main cabin. The cockpit is large and comfort- 
able, with an athwartship seat aft. The motor is installed 
under the cockpit, and is easily accessible. The construc- 
tion is first class throughout, with planking and bright 
work of mahogany, brass and bronze fittings, and all 
equipment is first class. 
































Profile of the stock 34-foot single-cabin cruiser built by A. C. Liggett & Son. 
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A New Schooner for the Bermuda and Fastnet Races 


ITH ocean racing more in the public eye this year inconspicuously placed forward between galley and 
than ever before, the plans of the 60-foot schooner stateroom, leaving the after part of the boat free for a 
shown on this page are certain to be of decided interest to more than usually comfortable stateroom and a lazarette 
yachtsmen both here and abroad. She was launched large enough to carry all her racing sails. Entrance to 
recently at Wiscasset, Maine, and will soon be tuning up__ the cabin is through a lobby or steerage where oilskins 
preparatory to entering both the Bermuda and Fastnet and boots may be removed without wetting the cabin. The 
races. She was designed by John G. Alden, for Mr. Dudley _ galley is large, with plenty of room for stores. 
Wolfe, of Boston, and is of the following dimensions: 
l.o.a. 60’4’”; l.w.l. 46’2’; beam, 145’; draft, 8’9’’; sail | 
area, four lowers, 1670 sq. ft. : \ Seil olen 

The lines and sections show a craft of generous pro- iis ~ _ 
portions and considerable displacement, and resemble 
in a general way some of this designer’s later models, 
such as Trade Wind, Nicanor and Monomoy. She is 
ruggedly built, rigged and canvassed, with keel, frames, 
etc., of white oak, and is double planked with mahogany. 
All ballast is lead. The deck is of teak, with mahogany 
and enamel panel work below decks. 

Following the designer’s well-known preference in 
offshore work, she is gaff-rigged with topsails, having the 
mainsail smaller and foresail larger than usual. This rig 
does away with most of the arduous work of reefing; 
shortening down means generally a matter of taking in 
some sail entirely. 

Those who visit the boat this summer will find her 
below somewhat different than the plans, since the for- 
ward stateroom has been thrown into the main cabin for 
greater room and convenience during her Transatlantic 
voyage. She will, however, be refitted according to plans 
upon her return next fall. 

The engine, a 32-40 h.p. Red Wing, is conveniently and 
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Accommodation plan and sections of the Herreshoff-designed Fisher’s Island Sound one-design class. 


The Fisher's Island Sound One-Design Class 


ANY yachtsmen will remember the advent, some 
fifteen or more years ago, of a one-design class of 

three boats — Comet, Dolphin and Mischief, known as the 
Newport ’29-footers — fine, able and fast cruising sloops 
from the board of none other than the genius, Nathanael 
Herreshoff. At one.time owner of Dolphin, Mr. W. Barklie 


Sail plan. 









































Henry was highly enthusiastic over the many fine features 
of these craft. However, Mr. Henry thought that they 
might be improved upon. Whereupon he went into con- 
ference with Mr. Herreshoff, with the result that the 
Fisher’s Island Sound One- Design Class of five boats was 
formed, whose plans appear on this page. 

The dimensions of the new boats are: I.0.a. 43’8” ; l.w.l. 
32’; beam, 10’8”; draft, 6’. In general, they follow’ the 
lines of the Newport 29’s, with the bow and stern drawn 
out a bit, sheer straightened to give 6’2’’ head room, and 
increase of draft to 6’. The interior layout was designed to 
provide the most comfortable accommodations possible 
for two people aft, with large galley, toilet room, stowage 
space, etc., and good accommodations for a paid hand 
forward, including a second toilet. 

The power plant is a 10 h.p. Red Wing, installed aft, 
driving a folding Herreshoff wheel, with which a speed of 
7 miles an hour is easily maintained. The engine is com- 
pletely bulkheaded off from the main cabin, eliminating 
all noise and smell. The hulls are double planked, and the 
whole boat is finished and equipped in the usual] thorough 
Herreshoff manner. 

Mr. Henry is decidedly enthusiastic over the new boats, 
and says, in part: ‘‘For anyone who wants a good turn of 
speed, coupled with comfortable living conditions and 
seaworthiness, I doubt if Herreshoff has ever turned out a 
better boat. They carry a perfect helm, are very sensitive 
on the tiller, and sail with their rail under without any 
griping. They are better to windward and running than 
reaching — to windward in a hard breeze they are ex- 
ceptionally good. They handle beautifully under 
all conditions, and you have the feeling when sail- 
ing them that they will do whatever they are called 
upon to do. I have a great feelfng of confidence in 
crowded harbors and narrow channels that they will 
make no mistakes.” 

The boats of the Fisher’s Island Class went into 











commission last season, and were much admired 
wherever seen. Incidentally, the accompanying 











plans are, so far as is known, the first ever published 
from the board of the Wizard of Bristol, and are 
therefore of more than ordinary interest. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


A New Type Winton-Diesel 
Marine Engine 


HE Winton Engine Co., of Cleveland, 

has recently announced the introduction 
of a line of new type airless injection Winton- 
Diesel Marine Engines, ranging from 50 to 
1,500 h.p. This engine is a distinct de- 
parture in design and its builders claim re- 
markable performance for it. It is a four- 
cycle engine producing tremendous power 
for a given cylinder 5 Rerecacmanerry One of 
these new engines, the six-cylinder 200 h.p. 
model, was displayed at the 1928 New York 
Motor Boat Show, where it attracted very 
favorable comment from engineering ex- 

rts. 

All control levers, as wel] as the instru- 
ment board with gauges, are conveniently 
located at the front end of engine. All work- 
ing parts are readily accessibie, and are lubri- 
cated by pressure feed. Fuel is fed directly 
from the main fuel tank through a three- 
cylinder plunger-type pump into the fuel 
manifold and from there is injected under 
pressure into the cylinders, through a special 
needle type injection valve, which is oper- 
ated by camshaft. Fuel is ignited by heat of 
compression only. Fuel consumption is sur- 
prisingly low, and power output per gallon 
of fuel correspondingly high. Throttling down 
is accomplished by reducing pressure on fuel 
oil and shortening duration of combustion. 















Exhaust side of New-Type Winton 200 
h.p. Diesel motor. 


The cylinder block is a one-piece chrome 
nickel iron casting which carries the cylinder 
liners. These liners are easily removed. Dual 
valves are in the cylinder head, and are en- 
closed by oil tight covers. Reversible, gear 
type water and lubricating pumps are lo- 
cated on the side of engine. Winton air 





Victoria, a 46-foot cruiser owned by Charles Johnson, of San Diego, Calif., is 








The 94-foot cruiser houseboat Nicoya, built by the Mathis Yacht Building Co., is powered 
with two 175 h.p. Winton Diesel engines. 


starter, operating on 400 pounds of air, is 
used. The crankshaft is made of chrome 
nickel steel, and is 4%4” in diameter. It is 
seated in seven main bearings which are cast 
integral with the bottom crankcase, which 
is a rugged semi-steel casting. Cylinder heads 
are easily removed, without removing intake 
or exhaust manifolds, and are fitted with 
removable aluminum covers. Camshaft of 
built-up type is carried in seven bearings in 
top crankcase. Cams are molybdenum steel, 
drop forged and hardened. Camshaft, fuel 
pump, oil pump, and water pump are driven 
by spiral gears off front end of crankshaft. 
Thrust bearing is ample in size to absorb all 
thrust exerted by propeller. 

All models are supplied in port and star- 
board rotation; also for both medium duty 
and high speed service. Equipment includes 
air bottles, instrument board and gauges, 
service fuel pump, and set of tools. 


Matthews Co. Folders 


The Matthews Co., Port Clinton, Ohio, 
builders of the famous Matthews Cruisers, 
have ready for distribution a set of folders 
which very fully describes their entire line. 

A separate folder, well illustrated, is de- 
voted to each boat. The arrangement plan 
of each is printed in a size large enough to 
enable one to visualize the interior layout. 





powered with two 150 h.p. Kermath 6-cylinder motors, which develop a speed of 22 


m.p.h. 


Westinghouse Electrical 
Equipment on the Motor 
Yacht Savarona 


The auxiliary machinery of the luxurious 
motor yacht Savarona, recently built for Mr. 
R. M. Cadwalader, Jr., is completely elec- 
trified. To drive the various pumps, com- 
pressors, blowers, machine tools, winches, 
windlass and steering gear, a total of 33 
Westinghouse motors were installed. 

In connection with the operation of the 
Sperry stabilizer there is a 110-h.p. spinning 
motor, a 90-kw. motor generator set, a 25- 
h.p. precession motor, a 71%-h.p. service 
pump motor and three smaller motors driv- 
ing a replenishing pump, a gear reduction 
pump and an auxiliary circulating pump. 
The steering gear is operated by a 10-h.p. 
motor, while on deck are installed two 15- 
h.p. boat hoist motors and a 35-h.p. anchor 
windlass motor. About 20 motors, ranging 
from % h.p. to 10 h.p., drive the engine 
room pumps, compressors, blowers, etc. 

Power for the auxiliary machinery is sup- 
plied by three Westinghouse generators, two 
of 110 kw. each and one of 40 kw. 





Another Instrument Panel 


The Consolidated Instrument Company, 
43 East 42nd Street, New York City, has 
developed a new instrument panel of an 
advanced type. This panel is used by the 
Dawn Boat Co. and was the source of con- 
siderable comment at the recent Motor 
Boat Show. The panel is supplied complete 
with the famous | ane tachometer, oil pres- 
sure gauge, heavy duty ammeter and ther- 
mometer. Ten feet of capillary tubing and 
two electric lights with flexible cord con- 
nections are supplied and the panel is lighted 
from the rear by the flood light principle. 
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Ritchie's New Horn 


E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Brookline, 
Mass., exhibited the new Ritchie 
Fog Signal at the Boston Motor 
Boat Show for the first time. The 
horn is an entirely new conception 
of the vibrating type and is based 
on sound principles. All working 
parts are enclosed in a handsome 
brass polished case so that they 
will not be affected by salt air and 
water. The signal is made to oper- 
ate on either a 6- or 12-volt stor- 
age battery. No lubrication of 
any kind is required. The horn is 
mounted on various types of 
brackets for deck, pilot house, or 
masthead use. 


An Electric Hand Saw 


Skilsaw, Inc., manufacturers of the 
original electric handsaw, have just per- 
fected a new model which they believe is 
the lightest, most powerful, and most 
efficient electrically operated handsaw for 


.its size on the market. It weighs only 11 


Ibs., yet develops % h.p. Designed for 
cutting up to 2” dressed lumber, it is ideal 
for industrial purposes, and comes close to 
supplanting the old-fashioned handsaw, as 
it can be used in any position in either 
hand with the utmost ease. This new 
Skilsaw, called Model “‘J,’’ sells for under 
$100, and it combines the superior con- 
struction and high-class workmanship 
which has made the other Skilsaw models 
— the best tools of their kind in the 
field. 

Simplicity of design and extreme neat- 
ness in appearance mark this junior 
model. Economy in operation, speed and 
safety are additional points of prime 





The Quad. 





The new Ritchie horn. 


importance to users. It develops power to 
cut a 2” plank; speed to do it in a matter 
of seconds; accuracy to cut a piece from a 
board as thin as a plane shaving and light 
enough to hold in one hand. The manu- 
facturers are prepared to demonstrate this 
new model in any part of the country. 


Now the Durkee Company, Inc. 


Announcement is made by that old and 
well-known dealer in, and manufacturer 
of, marine hardware and yacht supplies, 
the Durkee-Guinan Corporation, of a 
change of name to the Durkee Company, 
Inc. Business will be carried on as usual 
at 29 South Street, New York City. The 
officers of the Corporation are William N. 
Colyman, president and treasurer, and 
John A. Toomey, vice-president and 
general manager, who state that the 
change in name means no change in owner- 
ship, management or policy. 


The Elto Line for 1928 





The Service Twin. 


Cox & Stevens Incorporate 


The firm of Cox & Stevens has 
lately incorporated and will con- 
tinue the business in which they 
have been engaged in the past 
twenty-three years, namely, yacht 
and commercial brokerage and 
designing, at their present offices, 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The members and officers 
of the Company are as follows: 
Irving Cox, Chairman of the 
Board and Treasurer; Daniel H. 
Cox, President; Bruno Tornroth, 
Vice-President; Robert D. Hunt- 
ington, Secretary. 

The firm of Cox & Stevens was 
organized in 1905, and has since 
that time been actively engaged 
in the work of designing, charter- 
ing, buying and selling yachts and com- 
mercial vessels of all types. 

In the yachting field their products 
represent the various types of boats from 
the small racing sailing craft up to the 
largest seagoing powered vessels, and they 
are especially well known for their suc- 
cessful activities in the development of 
the modern seagoing type of Diesel yacht. 

Their work in commercial vessels also 
has covered a variety of types, including 
tugs, lighters, freighters, tankers, fire 
boats, ferry boats, dredges, passenger 
vessels, sailing and auxiliary, river craft, 
river steamers, both tunnel and stern 
wheel type, and in fact practically every 
sort and condition of vessel in commercial 
service. 


The Presto Primer 


Organization of the new Presto Primer 
and Reducing Valve Corporation, under 
the direction of William M. Bennett, with 
headquarters at 15 William St.. New York 

(Continued on page 132) 


The Speedster. 
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Credit for this photo is extend 
to Levick and © gptentet 


HIBERNATION is ended! The season is at hand when 
yachtsmen must have their boats in spick-and-span 
condition. 

The proudest yachts and the speediest runabouts will 
soon slide down the ways, with their fresh beauty pro- 
tected against water or weather with Valspar. 

For spars and all bright work—Clear Valspar. For 
beautiful waterproof colors on all Outside and Inside 
work— Valspar Enamels. To keep your boat free from 
barnacles all summer, without mid-season cleaning — 
Valspar Bronze Bottom Paint. For hulls— Valspar Yacht 
White (or Black). 






VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Wake her up. 


Clear and in Colors 
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Yacht Guinevere 
Raymond & Swasey, Designers 


Reliable 
Diesel Electric 


Propulsion 


re years ago Westinghouse 

equipped Mr. Edgar Palmer’s trim 
schooner yacht Guinevere with Diesel 
electric propulsion. 


Recently it. was decided to increase 
the speed of this yacht by installing 
higher powered propelling equipment. 


Westinghouse will again supply the 
electrical apparatus. This is convinc- 
ing evidence of the excellent perform- 
ance of the original installation. 


Send for Special Publication 1776 describing 
Westinghouse Diesel electric installa- 
tions in several famous yachts. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh - Pennsylvania 


Saies Offices in Ali Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in All Principal American Ports 


Westinghouse 
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Designéng an Outboard Hull 
(Continued from page 60) 


could then watch the boats whiz by and try to get more 
r.p.m.’s without looking around. 

But with regard to the increased beam which will be 
necessary for stability, something will have to be done. 
On the straightaway, with the boat planing nicely, such 
great beam — at least 54 inches — will not be required. 
Here is where the longitudinal step, first suggested by 
Com. Harry B. Greening, I believe, will become of value. 
With longitudinal steps of, say, four inches at their great- 
est depth, the bottom could be ‘‘reefed”’ to about 44 or 42 
inches, automatically. That would be sufficient for any 
speed on a straightaway; when rounding a buoy the 
extra beam which would then come into use would help 
very materially. 

But the motor, usually depended on for steering, is now 
up forward. Nearly all of the successful ‘‘151’’ racers and 
most other speed boats have been steered by stern rud- 
ders. Why not one in this case? A rudder of very thin 
material could be used, and to prevent it from bending 
because of the water pressure when turning, horizontal 
stiffeners or vanes projecting out of each side of the rudder 
could be used. A quadrant could be fitted to the rudder 
post head and the tiller lines run forward to the drum of 
the steering wheel. Another point worth noting is that a 
fin would now be unnecessary, the lower unit of the motor 
taking its place. 

With the outboards buzzing at from 30 to 40 and bet- 
ter, some form of streamlining should be incorporated in 
the topsides of the hull. With the motor placed well for- 
ward, as I have suggested, the after section of the hull 
could be brought in almost to a point. This is true of the 
part above the water line, anyway. The decks could be of 
light sheet aluminum or of a wooden or aluminum frame 
covered with airplane linen and ‘‘doped”’ to make it 
water proof and to give an attractive, drum-like tight- 
ness. 

A forward or tractor drive propeller could be used, since 
the motor is turned around for the sake of easy access to 
the controls. And a forward drive is undoubtedly faster. 
On most speed boats worthy of the name, the shaft hanger 
or strut is abaft the propeller. This is done to let more 
solid water reach the wheel. But even then the propeller 
shaft is in front of it to interfere with the flow of water. In 
an outboard there would be nothing except the water 
scoop — which, when the motor is in this new position, 
would be the water exhaust outlet. 

Up to the time of the introduction of the steering-rod 
carburetor control, when a boat’s driver joined the Hell- 
Driver’s Association, the motor would be partly wrecked 
by water being sucked into the cylinders when the motor 
submerged while still runinng. The sudden impact of 
the pistons against the water usually bent the connecting 
rods, or worse. Now, when you see you’re doing a flip, you 
can give the steering rod a twist and the carburetor is 
closed, thus protecting the motor against one kind of 
damage due to sudden submergence. But why not use a 
spring to return the carburetor control to a closed posi- 
tion the moment the hand is removed from the throttle? 
If one was used, you could turn over in a much more 
peaceful frame of mind, because you wouldn’t have to 
worry about where new rods and maybe a crankshaft and 
pistons were coming from. 

The season of 1928 will see many of these improvements 
in outboard boats. Then it will be great to approach a 
dock, throttle her down without taking your hand from 
the steering wheel, press the button in the center of it, and 
not have to blow a horn for assistance, but to short circuit 
the magneto by remote control, thus stopping the motor, 
with dignity. Just wait and see if you like outboards then. 
I know I shall. 
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The New DODGE SportaBout 


The Dodge Sport-a-Bout is offered 
in a variety of cleverly contrasted 
two-tone color effects at no addi- 
tional cost. You may select the Polly 
Green with black deck, red bottom 
and green upholstering—the Lady 
Mary Maroon with black deck, 
green bottom and red upholstering— 
the Coach Black with black deck, 
green bottom and green upholstering. 


\ aes 





$ Detroit 
1395 


Ar last - - - A beautiful six-passenger genuine African 
mahogany runabout designed to meet promt own ideas of 
economical water motoring. You will find this Dodge 
Sport-a-Bout an ideal family boat—simple to operate, 
easy to maneuver in any water with an exhilarating turn 
of speed. It has splendid appointments, forward and 
after cockpits leather upholstered, is built of selected ma- 
terials and is powered with a dependable trouble-proof, 
fool-proof marine motor. Let us tell you all about this 
wonderful junior runabout— its excellent design and 
construction—its long life and low upkeep. Special 
booklet on the Sport-a-Bout sent on request. 


Powered with the Dodge Brothers Marine Motor—speed 25 m.p.h. 
Valuable Dealer Territories Open 
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Banfield Recommends 


the LUX System 


ANFIELD feels that the Lux System 
is the best safety factor that can be 
added to a boat. 


With Lux equipment, fire can be extin- 
guished easily. No skill of operation is 
necessary. A simple piping system permanently 
installed in the boat assures its efficient 
operation. 

Moreover, large fires are put out as readily 
as small ones. Proper distribution of the 
extinguishing agent, through the six outlets of 
the piping system, makes all fires alike to Lux. 


Consider Lux for your boat 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


LUX 


Underwriters Labeled Yacht 
Fire Extinguishing System 
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The Rose and Crown 
(Continued from page 64) 


ing must stand above the water so that she may be the 
more easily pumped out, and so that even were her bot- 
tom stove she will be afloat. To this end we gave her an 
extra thousand pounds of buoyancy by introducing 
water-proofed Balsa wood planks in her bilges just below 
her cockpit floor, securely bolted to her carlins. That she 
may be used in the winter and driven through thin and 
broken ice, she is copper sheathed from six inches above 
her load water line to six inches below it. 

A removable shelter house with four hinged eight-inch 
bull’s eyes facing forward, but open aft, is provided to fit 
over the forward end of the cockpit. To this house a 
weather hood may be attached and run over pipe hoops 
to the after end of the engine hood, where snap curtains 
are provided. Two portable pipe berths are arranged to 
fit into the forward cockpit on which, even in the coldest 
weather, one can spend a comfortable night in an eider- 
down sleeping bag and be ready, ere daybreak, for a visit 
to the stands, or to bury one’s self in drift seaweed on the 
end of some likely point; breakfast out of a thermos jug 
and a bit of chocolate — and, of course, a small amount 
of warming fluid on the hip. 

The Rose and Crown has a permanent mast in place of 
the one that was stepped when needed aboard the 
Coskata. She will carry no other spars, her sail equipment 
being a trisail and jib only, normally kept in bags under 
the forward. deck, and used merely as auxiliary when 
conditions warrant, or, when necessary, as emergency. 
Under this sparse canvas, she can be made to claw off a 
lee shore. The Rose and Crown is not a yacht. I got 
through “‘yachting”’ years ago. 

Now let us talk about construction. We agreed on this: 
backbone and frame of oak, with all joints long scarfed, 
and bolted. All bolt holes and shaft log bored weeks 
ahead, plugged and filled with linseed oil. The bolts a 
driving fit, both head and nut ends countersunk and 
fitted with lock washers, then filled with red lead and oak 
plugged — buried in oil soaked oak. All planking of 
selected one-inch long-leaf pine. Chamfered seams, fitting 
tight inside, oakum caulked with white lead. No putty. 
All planking copper fastened with rivets, leaded and 
plugged. Butt blocks of oak, a driving fit between tim- 
bers, with five rivets each side of the butt — good boiler 
practice! 

Cockpit floor and deck carlins — all timbers — steamed 
to mold. Joints in cockpit floor and deck, chamfered tight 
fit inside, caulked oakum and lead, then painted. As 
little bothersome bright work as possible — only chafing 
strips, her rubbing strake and coaming. After painting, 
her deck was canvas-covered and again painted. Seats, 
lockers and all risers painted. 

We gave her water line a sheet dnd boot top, and 
finished off with two coats of my friend W. W. Swan’s 
bottom paint which he donated for the occasion. So, at the 
christening, I poured an extra libation to the special god 
who has the Wee Betty under care. And, by the way, the 
Rose and Crown was christened with old John Haig. 
Nothing sweeter or softer would do. A pint in her bilges 
to help wet them and keep them free from mold, and a 
libation to her own guardian angel overboard! 

Next, about her driver. From the old Coskata we took 
the heavy long-stroke Bridgeport single-cylinder four- 
cycle engine that had done so well, and the 24” wheel. We 
set this 650 pounds of real metal on oak beds arranged 
to take the heavier two-cylinder engine that later I may 
put in her. We have given the engine automatic force feed 


| lubrication. This engine, never fully opened up, pushed 


the Coskata at eight miles, and it does as well in the Rose 
and Crown. Speed is not essential to my happiness afloat, 
but driving force to keep her going in-a push of wind is. I 
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The Complete Line 





of Complete Boats 


The Q.C.f- 30-footer is destined to make more new 
yachting enthusiasts than any other cruiser ever intro- 
duced. It is in every respect the perfected boat for 
those who have waited for this form of recreation to 
be put on the most practical and economical basis. 
Q.C.f resources have made it possible to get smart 
beauty, full comfort—two sleeping cabins!—surety, 
and action, into a real sea-going six-cylinder 30-footer 
at an irresistible price! 

From the 30-footer to the 68-footer, every standard 
Q.C.f cruiser is complete—ready-to-cruise at delivery. 
Nothing more to hunt, buy, or worry about. From 
the linen and silver to the celebrated engines every- 
thing is of the finest, ready to make yachting all 
pleasure, with the least mechanical considerations. 


Orders for the coming season are being placed now 
to insure delivery. You cannot choose wisely without 
considering Q.C.f> See these craft in the world’s 
smartest marine salon—or write for literature. 


Q.C.f? NEW YORK SALON, 217 West 57th Street 


BOSTON Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO~— Ward A. Robinson, 58 East Washington Street 
LAKEWOOD (Cleveland)—N. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Avenue 
DETROIT— Q.C. f Salon, 500 East Jefferson Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS~—P. W. Wood, 1113 New Orleans Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO-— S&. Clyde Kyle, 427 Rialto Building 


THE OAC.f 45-FOOT EXPRESS DAY CRUISER 
is an inspiration to any yachtsman. “‘The poetry of motion’’ is the only 
thing that begins to describe it. Graceful, fast, capable in any water— 
and exquisitely finished and fitted. Surely the boat of the year in its class. 





All QLC.f cruisers are designed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. , Boston. 
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HoME of 
THE BUDA CO. 
Pioneer Builders 
~ of Gasoline Engines 


80 


Buda Marine Engines 


—a “Known quantity’? —and 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


BUDA Marine Engines are built to meet the present- 
day demand for increased speeds and large load- 
carrying capacities. They have been in production 
for several years — and have made good in the hands 
of owners everywhere. 


Investigate BUDA — the Marine Engine 
that has forged ahead by sheer performance! 


Any of the distributors listed below will be pleased 
to give you complete information. 








—Distributors— 


FLORIDA 
H. E. Caufield, 
St. Petersburg 
Forrest E. Johnson, 
Cocoanut Grove 


Geo. A. Backus & Sons, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co. 
259 Greenwich Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Rapp-Huckins Co., Inc. 
59 Haverhill Street 


Fort Pierce 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. Bryant & Gray, 
Chance Marine Constr. Co. Palm Beach 


Motive Parts Co. of Florida, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Inc. 
ohnson & Towers Tampa 
25 Arch Street 


Atlantic Boat Yards, 
Miami 


Moto - : Marshall Boat Co., 

wee + Sa 
HOUSTON, TEX. Deytoas tO" 

Peden Iron & Steel Co. Gibbs Boat & Engine Co., 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. —- 
Woodward, Wight & Co. ENGLAND 


The Buda Compa 
CHICAGO, ILL. 75 Evershot Road. Stroud Green, 
Buda Engine Service Co. London, N4 
2419 Indiana Avenue 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


AUSTRALIA 
CALIFORNIA Grimley Ltd., 
Dahl Electric Co. Broadway Avenue, Sydney 
111 Mission Street, San Francisco JAPAN 


Andrews & George, 
Central Post Office Box F 23, Tokyo 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Manuel Peraza 
Bogota, Colombia 


Branch Offices 
30 CHURCH STREET . . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
664 MISSION STREET . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
Established 1881 
HARVEY ($bica¢o) ILLINOIS 


Ets, Hokin & Galvan 
218 Avalon Boulevard, Wilmington 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Richard Froboese Co. 
83 Marion Street 
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shall be out when others are struggling to keep their 
thin-hulled, flat-bottomed speeders afloat, or cannot take 
them out of the land’s lee. I want an engine that can be 
turned down to not over 100 revolutions when hove-to, 
or when riding out a sea at anchor, and that responds 
quickly to the clutch and reverse when coasting down a 
sea. This engine will do that and’ never falter. Reader, I 
am not writing an ad. It is none of my interest whether 
the makers sell one or a million. 

The shaft has heavy duty packing glands at both out- 
side and inside ends of the log. The inner gland can be 
reached through a screwed-down gasketed bronze and 
wood deck plate 18” in diameter, set in the after cock- 
pit floor. 

The circulating intake is in the garboard, aft of amid- 
ships and strained. God help the Rose and Crown if that 
ever pulls air! The line leads to a three-way cock at the 
pump section so that the pump can draw either from 
outside or from the bilge inside. In addition, a two and 
one half inch hand bilge pump discharges into the 
cockpit. 

All engine controls are in the after cockpit — clutch, 
reverse, throttle and spark. A second clutch and reverse 
lever is in the forward cockpit. 

The Rose and Crown steers with an outboard rudder 
resting on an oak skeg and swung on a heavy oak stern- 
post. The entire keel and skeg is iron shod. The tiller is 
over the after deck. Why a tiller? Because I like the feel of 
a tiller and, besides, I want no gear to jamb or get slack 
motion when the boat is running a sea. Certain and 
instantaneous action is often necessary. Forward, there is 
a wheel, with lines led aft that may be hooked on the 
tiller. 

One thing more. We sport a five-inch Kelvin-White 
under-floor, under-lighted compass in the after cockpit. 
The lamp is fed from a few dry cells in the after locker. 

So, she is on the water — the first of her kind — the 
first Nantucket Surf Boat. She is a bonny boat, a fearless 
boat, a man’s boat, and she will go to the Rose and 
Crown! 





The Strangest Yacht Ever Built 
(Continued from page 68) 


a flower bed was a unique part of the reception room on 
the upper deck. 

Convenient access to all the principal rooms was pro- 
vided by a wide corridor which ran lengthwise and across 
the ship, and was floored and lined with marble like a 
palace on shore. Large spaces of open deck surrounded the 
lofty deckhouses so that they did not seem out of pro- 
portion. Outside the line of bulwarks a platform was 
supported by columns based on the underbody. This plat- 
form was for the working of the ship and on it were stowed 
the anchors, boats, etc. A large steam launch and two 
smaller launches were aft, and there was an imposing 
array of gigs, cutters and lifeboats. Everything was pro- 
vided which the naval architect of the day could wish. 
She was a ship designed by the best men in the Russian 
Navy, assisted by the most competent shipbuilders of the 
day. 

A distinct novelty was the lighting of the large spaces 
by electric light. The system used was the Jablokoff arc 
light, of 350 candle power to each lamp, and so crude was 
the installation at that early date that the feed wires 
were not even insulated. Early in her first commission an 
unfortunate stoker was killed by trying to hoist up a lamp 
by a bare live wire, which led to a suggestion that such 
wires would have to be enclosed in some way so as to pre- 
vent such accidents in the future. It should be remem- 
bered that Edison had just invented the incandescent 
light, and it was not yet ready for use on shipboard. 
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E small cruiser, now gaining so 

rapidly in popularity, was given 
thorough consideration in developing the 
series of Faybow-Continental marine 
motors perfected for cruiser use. 


The basic engine qualities so necessary 
in cruiser comfort and satisfaction, silent, 
dependable, trouble-free power, have 
been combined through the craftsman- 
ship of the industry’s leading motor 
specialists. 


The excellence of Faybow-Continental 
marine motors is insured and protected 
by twenty-seven years of motor building 
experience. 


—S—qqSsmeeeee ees aSsSTsae eae 


A thoroughbred in every respect is the 

model “B”. Six cylinders of course— 4 

3% x 5 inches. Furnished in a 

range from:58 to 90 with full electri- 

cal equi t. Reduction gear can be 
rnished when desired. 
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FAY & BOWEN ENGINE Co. 


102 LAKE STREET 
GENEVA, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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SHIPMATE 
GAS RANGES 


' Real vessel ranges. 


Clean, safe, convenient. 


Capable of doing all sorts of cooking in- 
cluding broiling. 


Require no pumping up of pressure. 
Use a non-poisonous gas fuel. 


Eliminate the danger of having an in- 
flammable liquid fuel leaking in the galley. 


The fuel containers are the proper size for 
easy storage, and can be placed either in a 
vertical or in a horizontal position. 


To start, turn the gas cock handle and 
light the gas. Absolutely no preheating is 
necessary. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
The only SHIPMATE makers 
Est. 1830 Stamford, Conn. 
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The electric bell had not been invented, nor any system 
of refrigeration for ship use other than an ice box. Neither 
had radio, electric elevators or even the electric motor 
which is used for so many purposes. Nobody had thought 
of putting a swimming pool, a ball room or a theater on a 
seagoing ship. The telephone was beginning to be used a 
little on shore, but had not been adapted for ship use. 
There was a piano and a ship’s band, but the gramophone 
was still to come. There were no fans to cool the rooms in 
summer nor radiators to heat them in winter. We have 
learned a lot since those days. 

Among the numerous Russian officers assigned to the 
Iivadia for various duties was Lieutenant Rimski-Korsa- 
koff, who superintended the electrical installation. He 
was associated here with men of power — admirals and 
captains who commanded fleets and ships; great em- 
ployers of labor; men who commanded thousands and 
built ships and engines to drive them; men who worked 
with material things of iron and steel. The ships have 
passed away, the iron and steel have perished, the men 
with their high-sounding titles and rows of decorations 
are almost forgotten. Even the mighty Czar at whose 
bidding they worked is a shadowy figure of history and 


| his dynasty has been swept from the throne. Who among 


them would have thought that the name of Rimski- 
Korsakoff would be gathering fame when theirs would be 
forgotten; that he who was working with the intangible 
things of the spirit would be refreshing the souls of mil- 
lions yet unborn with the music he was writing during the 
intervals of his duties as a naval officer. 

The Czar never saw his yacht. He was assassinated in 
his own capital in March, 1881, the year following the 
launch. The new Czar had a new yacht built along con- 
ventional lines and the Livadia lay neglected at Sebas- 
topol. What did it matter? There were plenty of steam 
yachts and the new régime was not interested in naval 
experiments. 





Devil take the Hindmost 
(Continued from page 62) 


and Doris were getting involved in a luffing match, while 
Vanity, clear of them, was opening out. If we were only a 
little closer up, we might make profit out of it. But. . . 
“We'll see what we can do when we’re round the buoy 
and on the wind!” 

Clymene, the next ahead, was making a long board in- 
shore. We crossed her track as we turned to windward 
also, on long boards. Board for board with her we sailed, 
until we were clearly ahead of her, and she was yet dn- 
other ticked off, and left astern. 

If the race had run to a third round, we might perhaps 
have continued our process of gradual slaughter, and 
crept up towards first place. But our chances were 
finished. For here was Cowes, and there was Vanity — 
all but over the line. To and fro we sailed in the light 
easterly wind. The race was done. Vanity had got her gun, 
and we cheered her as she sailed away to her anchorage. 
Sir William Burton, in Iyruna, was home soon after, and 
the second gun was his. Then came Noresca and Doris, 
and after them Jris was over the line and slipping through 
the crowded shipping of the roadstead. 

We furled the mainsail, and Jimmy Blair found that 
many hands made light work. ‘‘ Ma crew’s gettin’ on,” he 
said, with that pleasant twinkle of his. The anchor was 
down, and we were at rest. The wash, wash of the water 
had been exchanged for silence; movement for stability. 

‘Peace, perfect peace,’’ said someone. 

“Peace all day,” said Mr. Mylne, with genial contempt 
of the weather. ‘‘ No work for anybody.” 
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, New Model “B”’ 


OBERDORFER 
AUTOMATIC 
BILGE PUMP 


6 and 12 volt 


$25.75 
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Equip your boat 
with Oberdorfer Pumps 


OU can greatly increase the convenience, efficiency and safety 
of your boat by installing Oberdorfer Pumps when fitting out for 
the season. 

The New Model “B” Automatic Bilge Pump keeps your boat dry 
and ship shape at all times and eliminates the most disagreeable 
nuisance of boating — bilge pumping. Not only that — it safeguards 
you against damage to the motor and interior in case of a leak. 


This powerful little pump has a capacity up to 350 gallons per hour. 
Easy to install. It operates on a 6- or 12-volt storage battery. Auto- 
matic or constant action, as desired, from a small switch near the 
helm. Low current consumption. Will not clog. 


Oberdorfer Bronze Gear Circulating Pumps are made in types, sizes 
and forms to fit any marine motor or converted automobile motor. 


The New Motor Driven Centrifugal Pump and the Motor Driven 
Gear Pumps are used for bilge pumping, 
deck flushing, galley and lavatory water 
supply and for emergency fire use. 


The Oberdorfer Hand Bilge Pump is 
used where electric current is not avail- 
able or as an auxiliary to a Motor Driven 
Pump. 


Send for Complete Bulletin 


M. L. OBERDORFER BRASS CO. 


HAND BILGE PUMP 2206 Thompson Road Syracuse, N. Y. 








New! 


The Oberdorfer 
Motor Driven 
Centrifugal Pump 


A small, compact pump 
with large capacity. May be 
installed with two-way con- 
nection and used for both 
bilge pumping as well«as 
deck flushing and fire use. 
Available with % hp. 
motor. Capacity up to 2100 
gallons per hour. Suction 
lift 6 feet. 


Bronze Gear 
Circulating 
Pumps 


Bronze Gear Circulating 
Pumps. Double Bearing. 
Fully Lubricated. Made of 
non-corrosive bronze in all 
standard types, forms and 
sizes. 


Giant, Junior and Little Giant 


MOTOR DRIVEN 
ALL-PURPOSE PUMPS 
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Oberdorfer Pumps 
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A Striking 
Tribute ! 






From Feb. 10th Issue of 
“The Motor Boat’’—London 


A prominent British boating 
paper, reviewing the New York 
Motor Boat Show, selects the 
Dawn Cruiser as the “most boat 
for the money ---.” 


The custom built Dawn 38 is powered with 
the Kermath 65 H. P. six cylinder motor. 


$8,875 


The double cabin Dawn is equipped with 
twin screw 65 H. P. six cylinder Kermaths. 


$14,600 


Write or phone for delivery dates 


Dawn Boat CORPORATION 


CLASON POINT NEW YORK CITY 
Phone « « Westchester 7000 
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Utiekah III in the South $: p= 






about us before we left Sydney. This day: jr me, un- 
fortunately, the end of the cruise, as Utiek : ‘goths off 
further south through the group to Oneatggind Fulanga 

time to get 


before returning to Suva, and I had bage§ 


£3 e | 





A Fijian cutter on which the author made the passage from Loma 
Loma to Suva. 


back and pick up the Sierra at Suva for Frisco. So next 
day I parted company with the crowd, and was dumped 
ashore at an ungodly hour in the morning, @#th all my 
gear, to await the arrival of a native cutte® bound for 
Suva. Sitting on an outrigger on the beach amongst my 
luggage, and watching the rest of them get up the mva- 
hook and back the staysail to beat her away, was. : 
think, the most miserable moment of my life. The store- 
keeper, being a wise man, and noticing my obvious lack « f 
high spirits, prescribed liberal doses of Haig and Haig and 
milk, which took due effect and slightly lessened the de- 
pression. Next day, much to my relief, the cutter arrived 
— not more than a few days overdue — and the following 
morning, accompanied by an N. M. P. (native military 
policeman) I rode across the island to pick her up at 
another store. 

The less said about that ride the better — one of the 
things a sailor admits he cannot do is ride a horse, and 





An inter-island schooner on the reef at Nassali. 


certainly I am no exception. Arriving there I found, as I 
might have expected, that the cutter would not be ready 
to sail till the following morning, so I spent that night in 
the chief’s ‘‘bure,” having a ‘‘meke meke”’ staged for my 
amusement at 11:30 P.M., when my chief desire was to 
sleep. 

Next morning at daybreak we actually did get away, 
the full complement when we sailed being 34 Fijians (men, 
women and children), two Hindus, three Chinese, and my- 
self as passengers, in addition to a crew of six natives and 
a half-caste engineer. All this, mark you, to say nothing 





of a hold full of copra and a six-foot deck load of copra 
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» SCOTT 


ESIGNERS, boat builders, and boat 
owners know Hall-Scott Marine 
Engines for unfailing service. They appre- 
ciate the added advantages of Hall-Scott 
economical operation and unusual simplicity. 
These values have been established as re- 
sults of foremost engineering skill plus an 
intimate knowledge of nautical require- 
ments. This breadth of ability includes the 
manufacture of models to meet every power 
need. Each model combines speed, quiet, 
safety, and reliability; it represents the very 
maximum of marine engine value. 


POMANDER III 
Owner: Bertram Conrad 
Designed by Eldredge, McInnis, Inc. 
Built by Geo. Lawley & Sons, Boston 
85’ Overall, 16’ Beam, 434’ Draft 





















Your plans should have the benefit of 
Hall-Scott experience. Without obligation 
the technical staff will check not only the 
mechanical features but the construction 
details as well. There are seventy years 
and more of boat-building experience be- 
hind this counsel, for Hall-Scott are part 
of the Q. C. f organization. All the 
Q. C. f resources are behind the typical 
Hall-Scott features — strength without ex- 
cessive weight; complete equipment with- 
out complication; utmost power without 
extravagance. Write to the nearest branch. 


Two 175 h. p. Hall-Scott 
Reduction Gear Engines 
drive this large, heavy Cruiser 
' faster than 15 m., p. h. 


$ 


 g ae 4 ie) 

; » — 
€ . 
L 


Hall -Scott Motor Car Company, 217 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 
S. W. Factory Branch, 240 Avalon Blvd., Wilmington, Cal. N.W. Factory Branch, 902 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., Heinz Ave. at Fifth St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Savage 
Universal Bracket 


— for — 
Auxiliary Outboard Power 


ANISHED are the problems of mounting an 
outboard motor on a high-sterned boat! The 
Savage Universal Bracket now permits you to use 
an outboard motor as auxiliary power on a sailing 
boat, cruiser, runabout, scow or les — regardless 
of the height of 
the stern, or 
whether it is 
square or over- 
hanging. 


You amet screw 
three sockets into 
the stern of your 
boat. (These can 
be painted to be 
ctically invisi- 
le when the 
bracket is not 
mounted.) 





You slip the 

B vracket into 
these sockets. It 
is-of Lynite— 
non-corrosive, 
light in weight, 
neat in appear- 
ance. 








Then clamp your 
outboard motor 
on the bracket — 
and cruise where 
you will (regard- 
less of the condi- 
tion of your big 
motor!) 





Distributors for: 


Marine ENGINEs — 
Stearns, Regal, Hallett, Buda, 
W-S-M, Universal, Lycoming 
Sxartr Loos, CLurcuss 


Dopce WarTercars 
Boyp-MartTin Boats 
Sxirrs and Dincures 
15-Foor Marcon Duck 
Arrsuips, Boats Jounson OutBoarp Morors 
Erico-K arngr SPECIALTIES Sales and New England Service 
Witcox-Crirrenpen Boat Supptizs Pumps, Gears, PROPELLERS 


SAVAGE BOAT & ENGINE Co. 
780 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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bags on a 40-foot cutter, actually registered to carry 14 
passengers. When sailing she had no freeboard; her deck 
was well and truly under water. However, they manage 
to go where they wish to — eventually — almost always. 
The first night out I tried sleeping on the copra bags (the 
cabin with semi-Diesel engine running all the time was 
too graphic an imitation of the hot place, though the 
three Chinese slept there and came out alive) but the 
cockroaches and copra bags kept things too lively, so for 
the rest of the trip I slept (?) in the boat slung over the 
stern. The three days of this trip were all I wanted of this 
mode of traveling. When I got into Suva I made for a 
friend’s house and dived straight under the shower, all 
standing, in a pious but hopeless endeavor to remove all 
the dirt and most of the smell. 

Utiekah, on leaving the Fijis at the end of October — 
before the hurricane season commenced, — intended 
making the Australian coast about Brisbane, either by 
way of Loumea, New Caledonia, or Lord Howe Island. 
From there she was to cruise down the coast, reaching 
Tasmanian waters at Christmas time and returning to her 
home port, Melbourne, early in February of this year, 
when she will have covered over 12,000 miles on her South 


Sea jaunt. 





The Cruise of the Saginaw’s Gig 
(Continued from page 59) 


a minute. The job of manufacturing a chronometer, 
however, was a little too much for even such skill and 
indomitable spirit. 

Lieutenant John G. Talbot, the executive officer of the 
Saginaw, who first suggested the trip and volunteered to 
go, was selected to command the expedition. Four others 
were needed, and nearly the whole crew stepped forward. 
From these were selected, as much for physique and 
stamina as for known ability, the following men: Cox- 
swain William Halford, Quartermaster Peter Francis, and 
two seamen, John Andrews and James Muir. The last two 
were of the contractor’s party. 

From the scanty store of provisions the following were 
selected: 10 breakers of water (about 60 gallons), 15 days’ 
ration of hardtack, part in tins and the rest in a bag, 25 
pounds of tinned dessicated potatoes, a ham, 10 pounds of 
dried beef, molasses, butter, sugar, tea, and coffee, as well 
as a few tins of delicacies salvaged from the wardroom 
stores. These were estimated to be sufficient for 35 days on 
half rations. An improvised oil stove to permit of an 
occasional hot meal, was presented by the resourceful 
engineers. 

The ship’s chronometer, barometer, and two compasses 
were added to the tiny craft’s equipment, as well as the 
men’s personal effects and papers. Talbot was given two 
hundred dollars in gold coin by the paymaster, besides a 
bill of exchange for two hundred pounds sterling. All 
those who wished wrote letters, which were taken along. 

Finally, everything possible having been done, the light 
boat was lifted bodily from her cradle on the beach, and a 
hundred willing hands eased her gently into the quiet 
waters of the lagoon. The next day, November 18th, the 
last cheerful yet hesitant farewells were said, and the little 
expedition sailed gallantly away, followed until dark by 
the gaze, as well as the prayers and best wishes, of those 
left behind. 

On leaving the island, Talbot stood to the northward, 
expecting to pick up the westerly winds, and then run 
down his easting until north of Kauai. Then, having made 
the most of the prevailing winds, he planned to steer 
south and make Kauai, thus avoiding a thousand-mile 
beat to windward against the northeast trades, with a 
chain of dangerous and incompletely charted reefs and 


islets under the lee. 
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yJIOHNSON HAS GIVEN WINGS TO WATER TRAVEL, 
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OFF to a Fair S tart / 


©) FIVE FAMOUS 
€ Johnsons 


The Light Single 
World’s lightest weight out- 
board—26 ds. 
Seis. rete ae eee 


The Light Twin 


World’s lightest weight twin 
cylinder outboard— 
37 pounds, Price... $140 


The Standard Twin 


Class B motor developing 
11 h. p. maximum. Weight 
61 pounds. 
Price 


see ee ee ewe eee 


The Big Twin 
Class C motor developing 
16% h. p. maximum. Weight 
85 pounds. 
Price 


see ee ee ween eee 


The Giant Twin 
Entirely new model for 1928. 
Weighs 110 Ibs. 25 h. p. 
World’s highest powered, 
fastest outboard. 


Racing models in Standard, Big and 
Giant Twin sizes at slightly higher prices 
All prices f. o. b. Waukegan, Ill. 


« WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS ,, 


standing example of fairness in competition. With the new standard 
rules for outboard racing as being adopted by the Racing associations 
of the nation, this sport will create even further equality among contenders. 


Under the standard rules amateurs may enter their boats in their own class 
with the assurance of meeting only those who are identically qualified. 


Since all races will be governed by the same rules a victorious driver will 
have the satisfaction of knowing precisely what his victory means. A record 
will be a record, universally accepted. 

Big things may be expected of the coming season of regattas. There will 
be new—and incredible—records of speed both in the Free-for-all and 
Amateur classes. You who are hopeful of writing part of the outboard 
history of speed for 1928 will be interested to know that Johnson offers 
motors this year of extraordinary power. More than that, Johnson offers 
stock motors to meet all standard rule requirements not only in regular 
models but in racing models as well. 


‘We invite you to write for full particulars 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 3657 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL. 
Export Division—75 West St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Canadian Distributors, Exclusive of B. C.: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B, C. 


Johnson 
Outboard xp, Motors 


T= E sporting world may well look to outboard motor racing for an out- 
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Your cabin winlows 


may be raised 
or lowered with 


CAS@ ~~~ 


Cabin windows and “cussing” 
have been permanently divorced. 
No longer is it necessary to yank 
and strain to get windows open or 
closed. 
Fitted with TERNSTEDT MA- 
RINE HEVYDUTY WIN- 
DOW REGULATORS cabin 
and pilot house windows slide 
smoothly up or down .. . without 
effort ... by simply turning a con- 
venient handle. 
This vast improvement in window 
manipulation is simple . . . strong 
-.. dependable .. . impervious to 
salt water. Write for Folder 141 and 
get full particulars. 

Designed and Manufactured by 


TERNSTEDT MFG. A dataaiel 
DETROIT, U.S 
7 hb a F “yey Body Bady Crperaton 


TERNSTEDT 
MARINE EQUIPMENT 
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The first part of the voyage went just as planned, and at 
about latitude 32° N. the brave west wind allowed them 
to set the square foresail and scud away merrily to the 
eastward. Unfortunately, on the fifth day out, a sea 
climbing aboard extinguished the carefully nursed fire. 
No matches were on board, and, although they had flint 
and steel, the searching and constant drenching with spray 
had left nothing dry enough for tinder. 

The suffering from wet and cold was soon increased by 
lack of food. The hardtack in the canvas bag was spoiled 
by wetting, as were the coffee, tea, and sugar, while the 
molasses was lost through a leaky container. Some of the 
tinned food was found to be tainted, but not before all 
except Halford had contracted dysentery from eating it. 
Talbot was the worst sufferer, but finally recovered, 
though greatly weakened. 

Nevertheless, they steadily forged ahead despite the 
huge seas that incessantly pursued their puny cockleshell. 
While running to the eastward constant heavy weather 
was their lot. Twice they were obliged to heave-to with a 
sea anchor, the last time losing it. Again the seas being 
too rough, another was made from three oars, but that 
also carried away. Still a third was improvised from two 
aro oars and a square of canvas, but this, too, broke 
adriit. 

Halford and Francis seemed to suffer less than the other 
three, and to the former we are indebted for a forceful 
narration of several incidents. Of one of these, he says: 

““‘We were scudding before a gale of wind under a 
reefed square sail. A nasty sea was running at the time. | 
was standing in the after hatch steering; had the reeving 
string of the cover that was nailed around the coamings 
drawn tight under my armpits to keep out the sea as it 
washed over the boat, when I felt a shock. The boat 
almost capsized, but the next sea lifted her over. I looked 
astern and saw a great log 40 or 50 feet long and four or 
five feet in diameter, water-logged and just awash. We 
had jumped clean over it. It was a case of touch and go 
with us.” 

At another time Francis, just relieved at the tiller, was 
crawling forward on deck when, in some unexplained 
manner, he got overboard. Fortunately there was a strong 
fishing line trailing astern, as it had been the entire 
voyage, but with never a bite. Francis was lucky enough 
to break the hoodoo by catching a turn of the line, and 
was hauled back on board by his mates. 

Finally, by their reckoning, the longitude of Kauai was 
reached, and the gig’s head turned southward. As they 
left the boisterous westerlies, and the weather became 
warmer, they succeeded in rekindling the fire by using a 
lens from a telescope as a burning glass. By this time, 
however, the food was so low that the blaze was good only 
to give warmth. Naught remained but a little of the 
desiccated potato, which, mixed with a few drops of fresh 
water, enabled them to keep from absolute starvation. 
Weakened by hunger, exposure, and disease, the five still 
struggled on, attempting to buoy each other’s ebbing 
spirits by a pitiful assumption of cheerfulness. 

At last, even these scanty morsels were gone, when 
manna from heaven came to their aid. Halford again 
relates: 

“Then, when our provisions had run entirely out, a 
large bird came and landed on the boat and looked at me 
as I stood at the tiller. The other four at this time were 
very,weak from want of food and dysentery; they were 
more dead than alive. I caught the bird, tore off the 
feathers, cut it up in five pieces, and we all had a good 
meal. It was raw, but it tasted good. About 36 hours after 
this, just at break of day, as I was sitting at the tiller, | 
felt something strike my cheek. It was a little flying fish. 
I caught it, and soon a school of them came skipping 
along, several dropping on deck. I captured five or six 
of them, and they gave us the last meal we had on the 
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SMOOTH SAILING 
in 1928 with 


ALABA 


the remarkable new 
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ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINT 


















JOnN G. ALDEN 
VACNT BROME® AMO MQVAL RACHTECT 
i ae 
140 Seare Sramey Sere Oe 
eoeronm mass 
Bovember 23, 1937 











Wr, Fillies 4. Swan 

care of The Detroit Graphite Company 
Arena tects Building 
at; 


Dear Mr. Swan: 

Received your letter and would, of course, 
be only too ry? to have the paint named after ay 
ecnooners. + ien't « ded name in iveelf, and I got 
the idee from the fact thet the lows 06. 








Mel aber 
Champlain, the French explorer, went south as fer se that 
place, but evidently struck Nantucket shoale with & bead 
tide and turned beck after coiling the point Cape 
Malabar, seaning dad bar’ in French. 

My doet ien't really started yet, eo there 
3 be soce tise before the paint work is > 

Gon't eappose there #11) be any et on her for 

et least two sonthe, and will be gled to hold off doing 
anything for as long es I can 

I do not expect to nase ay @ boat 
*MALABAR®, and am Calling it the *TARTAR*. 


Very truly youre 


Joa: 8" 





Thorough tests convince prominent 
yachtsmen that Malabar solves bottom fouling troubles 


Well Known MALABAR Users FOR WOODEN Well Known MALABAR Users 
RosBert N. BAVIER, Ernest RaATSEY, JR., 
x . New Rochelle Yacht Club CRUISING AND Ratsey & Lapthorn, City Island, N. Y. 
OMMODORE GEORGE P. P. BONNELL, CLIFFORD D. MALLory, 
Cruising Club of America RACING CRAFT Commodore N. A. Yacht Racing Assoc. 
Distributors 


E. J. Wittis Co., 85 Chambers Street, New York 
SAVAGE Boat & ENGINE Co., 780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MarINE EquiPMENT & SuppLy Co., 116 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for Information 


Detroit Graphite Co. 


DETROIT, UV. S. A. (and all coastal cities) 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Paints in all colors for all purposes 
Manufactured in Canada by Dominion Paint Works, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 
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Banfield 39" 








Nar tional 


Sales Organization 


and due to the world-wide popularity 

of the Banfield “32” we have estab- 
lished branch offices and show rooms 
in the principal boating centers of the 
country. Thus a yachtsman, no matter 
where he resides is within twenty-four 
hours’ traveling time of one or more of 
the seven Banfield sales offices. 


Fn: the convenience of yachtsmen 


If you are not already fully acquainted 
with the world’s greatest sea boat for 
deep water fishing, fast speeds, commut- 
ing and general cruising service, we urge 
you now to get in touch with the Ban- 
field sales office nearest to you. 


Immediate Deliveries 
Powered with: 
100 h.p. KERMATH 100 h.p. KERMATH 
Speed, 18-20 m.p.h. Speed, 22-25 m.p.h. 
$6,150.00 $6,950.00 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND ,PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
277 Park Ave. Bldg.- s02'vexincton ave, - New York City 
ATLANTIC mension, tw JERSEY SEA ane tw ne wees 
BOSTON: CLEVELAND: 
Savage Boat & Engine Co. Lake Erie Yacht Brokerage Corp. 
780 Commonwealth Avenue 1374 West 117th St. 


MIAMI: SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: 
Hotel Everglades 533 Market St. 1315 East 7th St. 
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gig, for at daylight I saw land — Tahura, or Kaula 
ock.”’ 


Land at last! Though nearly a degree and a half to the 
westward of his reckoning, which is easily understandable 
to any reader who has navigated a small, jumping boat in 
a heavy seaway, Talbot had finally made a landfall. 
Although they were more than 50 miles to leeward of their 
destination, the 1,600-mile journey was nearly completed, 
and now it seemed only a short time before they would be 
in hospitable hands ashore, with assistance speeding to 
their castaway shipmates on far away Ocean Island. 

Kaula Rock is some 18 miles southwest of Niihau 
Island. This was sighted on December 16th, but, as they 
slowly worked up to windward, it was Sunday night, the 
18th, before the exhausted crew arrived off the Bay of 
Hanalea, on the north coast of Kauai. Just off the shore in 
the dark, they hove-to, awaiting the dawn, but about 
11 p.M., it being clear enough to see the entrance, the sea- 
worn adventurers filled away to run in. On getting closer, 
the sky clouded over, so again they hove-to. Again we 
quote from Halford’s simple but vivid account: — 

“At a little past 2 A.M. Sunday morning she was kept 
away again for the third time. I remained below until I 
felt from the boat’s motion that she was getting into 
shoal water. Then I awoke Muir and told him it was time 
we went on deck. He did not go, but I did. Just as I got to 
the cockpit a sea broke aboard aft. Mr. Talbot ordered 
me to bring the boat by the wind. I hauled aft the main 
sheet, with Francis at the helm, and the boat came up 
into the wind. Just then another breaker broke on board 
and capsized the boat. Andrews and Francis were washed 
away and were never afterwards seen. Muir was still 
below, and did not get clear until the boat was righted, 
when he gave symptoms of insanity. Before the boat was 
righted by the sea, Mr. Talbot was clinging to the bilge, 
and I called to him to go to the stern, and there get up on 
the bottom. While he was attempting to do so he was 
washed off and sank. He was heavily clothed, and much 
exhausted. He made no cry. I succeeded in getting on to 
the bottom and stripped myself of my clothes. Just then 
the sea came and righted the boat. It was then that Muir 
put his head up the cockpit, when I assisted him on deck. 
Soon afterward another breaker came and again upset the 
boat; she going over twice, the last time coming upright 
and headed on to the breakers. We then found her to be 
inside of the large breakers, and drifted toward the shore 
at a place called Kalihi Kai, about five miles from Han- 
alea. I landed with the water breast-high, and took with 
me a tin case of dispatches and letters. . . . I got ashore 
about 3 A.M., but saw no one until daybreak, when, seeing 
some huts, I went to them and got assistance to get the 
boat onto the beach. I had previously, by making five 
trips to the boat, succeeded in bringing ashore another 
tin case of books, charts, and instructions, the chro- 
nometer, opera glasses, barometer, one ship’s compass, 
boat’s binnacle compass, and had also assisted Muir to 
the shore. He was still insane, saying but little, and that 
incoherently. He groaned a great deal. 

. “I was now much exhausted and laid myself down to 
rest until sunrise, when I looked for Muir and found him 
gone from the place I left him. Soon after, I found him 
surrounded by several natives, but he was dead, and very 
black in the face.” 

The bodies of Talbot and Andrews later drifted ashore, 
battered and bruised from the wreckage and breakers, and 
together with that of Muir were buried on the island by 
the inhabitants. 

A schooner captain immediately offered to take Halford 
to Honolulu, where, on telling his sad tale, the King of 
Hawaii promptly dispatched the steamer Kilauea to 
rescue the castaways. 

On January 14, 1871, they steamed into Honolulu 
harbor, amid the cheers of the population, but with hearts 
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Twenty-eight Feet of Unsurpassed 
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Performance and Comfort! 


HE Richardson Cruisabout 
is, first of all, a boat! At 
anchor, the trimness of her 
lines quickens the pulse of all 
good yachtsmen! Seen among 
a hundred boats, you know 
instinctively that she belongs! 

Under power, you admire the steadiness 
with which she cuts through the water, 
smoothly driven by her GRAY 6-40 six- 
cylinder power plant. You admire the 
ease with which she handles in a blow! 
And she doesn’t disappoint you when you 
go below. A comfortable cabin—four 
berths, built really for sleep, and serving 
as lounges during the day—a dresser with 
room for your things—full length clothes 
lockers—a toilet room and lavatory which 
make real living possible—and a galley 
where honest-to-goodness meals can be 
prepared in comfort! 

She is built by men who love the smell of 
the water—honestly built by marine 
craftsmen. Look at her fine points— 
‘brass, where steel or iron might do; three 
screws where one might hold. There's 
no guess work about the Cruisabout. 





She’s built to last! Make her yours today! 
A complete folder, fully illustrated, will 
gladly be sent at your request. 


Richardson Boat Company 


380 Sweeney St. North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
The Cruisabout is Displayed in: 


New York—Wilbur H. Young €% Co., 206 West 59th 
street 

Amityville, L. L—F. D. Homan, 78 Riverside 

Washington—Washington Motor Boat Sales Agency, 
1344 Connecticut avenue, N.W. 

Boston — Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Common- 
wealth avenue 

Philadelphia— Marine Equipment €% Supply Co., 
116 Walnut street 

Chicago—A. M. Deering, 1642 Monadnock bldg. 





Richardson 


4 
MASTER (ruisabout— ) & 
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REFINEMENTS 


characterize the 1928 ‘Darts 


¥p|UPERIOR craftsmanship has always 
been inseparably linked with the 


name Dart ... 1928 brings improved 








designs, even finer construction 
features and appointments, and — in ad- 
dition to the 22}2-foot and 26-foot models 
—a new 30-foot Dart Runabout... Dart 
Outboards round out the line — the 12-foot 
Lockwood Skimmer and the 14-foot Baby 


Stepver .. Ask for descriptive literature. 


INDIAN LAKE BOAT COMPANY + INCORPORATED 
348 East High Street + Lima + Ohio 


SARI7 


RUNABOUT 








Permanent Dart Display Rooms at 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Atlantic Radio @ Marine Co. Bruns Kimball ¢7 Co. 
20 Brookline Ave. 102 So. 4th 


NEW YORK 
Bruns Kimball @ Co. 
50 West 17th 


MIAMI 
Atlantic Boat Yard Co. 
243 S. W. 6th 


CHICAGO 
The Motor Boat Mart 
1725 Diversey Blvd. 
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heavy from the tragic end of their brave companions in 
the gig. 

As a token of lasting gratitude to Talbot and his crew, 
there today stands a tablet at the Naval Academy, with 
the final inscription: ‘‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ 





Teaching the Youngster Sailing and Seamanship 
(Continued from page 87) 


balanced and smart. At first with an instructor aboard 
and later in charge of the boys themselves, the youngsters 
get two full months of training. In addition, there is a 
larger schooner yacht, in which cruises are made at in- 
tervals to give the; boys instruction in seamanship and 
chart navigation. It is surprising how quickly the average 





The boys get much experience knocking about “on their own.” 


boy responds to such instruction and how proficient he 
becomes in a short time. Daily races provide the necessary 
competitive element to stimulate interest — if any stimu- 
lation is necessary — and to bring out the finer points of 
getting the most out of one’s boat. 

Coupled with this practical instruction goes the. theo- 
retical work carried on on shore, usually during the eve- 
nings. This takes the form of discussions of the sailing 
program during the day — what each individual did 
under certain conditions, and what he might have done 
to improve the situation. 

To bring boys up to an acceptable standard of ex- 
cellence requires a great deal of work, much planning, 





Rowing and small boat handling is a feature of boating often 
neglected. 


and some patience. For one whole month each morning 
is given over to sailing for group instruction, while each 
afternoon is devoted to special individual instruction and 
sailing for pleasure. In group instruction a crew of four 
or five boys works together for the whole month, changing 
boat and instructor each week. In this way all of the boys 
come into contact with every instructor, thus getting 
points from each. This practice is a commendable one, 
for, as any yachtsman knows, a wide experience is gained 
from sailing under different skippers. 

Not only do such camps as this one at Mashnee Island 
make a big appeal to the boys themselves, but, by getting 
the youngster headed in the right direction, they are of 
inestimable value to the future of yachting. 
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THE PALMER LINE 


YT1 — l-cylinder............... 
a — 1-cylinder 





— 4-cylimder. .....ceccccees 15 
Power-Boy Six 
— S-CyFimGer . . ww ccc csccces 40 


POF PPrerrrrrssrssss res 
PP PPPSPESSSSEEDLUEEED 


a 


New York, N. Y. 
89 Third pM at 12th St. 


Baltimore, 
t Lombard Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rapp- Huckins Co., 59 Haverhill St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 
> Ore 
gt ‘Marine and Fisheries Sply. Co. 
Seett 


Pacific Marine a Rusoly Co. 
Vegtguess. B. 
M. Dafoe, _Sio0 Powell St. 


J AAT. 
= South Bone St. 


» Fla. 
Tt. i Whiting St. 
Mica¥, Fla. 


E. Schubert, 1008 North West 8th St. 





Whether you sail a tiny sloop or a mighty Aloha, the problem 
of auxiliary power is the same— maximum power with 


minimum space. 


The Palmer Little Huskie with its fifteen dependable horse 
power is an ideal auxiliary unit. It is a lightweight, high-speed, 
substantially built four-cylinder motor that fits in the limited 
space available in a sail boat. 


There is another interesting feature. While it meets every 
requirement of the exacting Palmer standard, its small size 


makes it inexpensive. 


No wonder that in the one short year and a half of its existence 
Little Huskie has become a ‘‘best seller”’ 


Palmer Brothers Engines, Incorporated 
Cos Cob, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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via Fast, Modern 


Spanish Royal Mail Liners 


You will want to be at Santander 
for the finish of the Ocean Yacht 
Race, and other yachting events — 
and the — and festivities! 

Santander and San Sebastian, 
Spain’s gay seaside resorts, are 
preparing a cordial welcome for 
American yachtsmen. The en- 
chanting Pyrenees are near at hand 
— Basque country has a delightful 
summer climate — and Biarritz 
is just across the French border. 

The way to go is on a Spanish 
Royal Mail Liner. The best of 
everything in equipment and serv- 
ice — superb cuisine, including 
the finest Spanish products. 

Begin your European trip via 
Spain. Book now — 


To Santander 
for the Yacht Races 


Early sailings include: S. S. Cristobal 
Colon (New) April 18 and June 1; S. S. 
Alfonso XIII (New) May 10 and June 23. 





Booklet from any Travel Bureau, or 


Spanish Royal Mail Line 


24 State Street New York 
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Racing Across the Atlantic 
‘(Continued from page 51) 


three-masted schooners Aélantic, owned by Wilson 
Marshall, and the Utowana, owned by Allison V. Armour, 
the bark-rigged A pache, the schooners Endymion, George 
Lauder, famous for her fast Atlantic passages, Hildegarde, 
Thistle, owned and sailed by Commodore R. E. Tod, and 
Fleur de Lys (smallest of the fleet and only 87 feet on the 
water), and the racing yawl Azlsa. 

The race is memorable because of the fast time made 
and the records that were broken. A sou’west gale was 
encountered about half way across, but the larger yachts 
carried through it, as, in fact, did most of the racers. 
Three of them made runs of over 300 miles in that 24 
hours of the blow. 

As the yachting world knows, the Aélantic, beautifully 
sailed by ‘‘Charley’”’ Barr of America’s Cup defence 
fame, won. Bishop’s Rock, Scilly Island, was sighted 
from her sloping deck in 11 days, 16 hours, and the finish 
line, off the Lizard, was crossed in the remarkable time 
of 12 days, 4 hours and 1 minute, a record for yachts 
that has never been beaten since, and which has never 
been equalled under sail over this course. She was driven 
every foot of the way. Her best day’s run was 341 nautical 
miles and her average for the 3,013 miles 10.32 knots — 
an average equal to steamer time. The German schooner 
Hamburg was the second yacht to finish, 22 hours behind 
the Ailantic, her time being 13 days, 2 hours, and 6 
minutes, while the big British Valhalla was third, a day 
later. It-was a great race, gamely sailed from start to 
finish. 

The tabulated results of this race are given herewith. 
The international aspect of the event added to its interest. 
It seems a pity that the race to be sailed this year was 
not thrown open to all comers, instead of being confined 
to yachts of the United States and Spain, as at least one 
British entry would have been made if this had been 
done. 

It will be seen from the foregoing how uncertain ocean 
racing is, and how much depends not only on driving, but 
on the judgment displayed in choosing the course to 
sail, for here the shortest course is not always the best 
course. The course that offers the best chance for wind, 
although longer, is often the quickest to sail. A great 
circle course, taking the yachts up to 48, or even 49 
degrees, north latitude, may very likely be the most 
favorable one, depending of course on the wind. 

With seven yachts entered this year in the large divi- 
sion, the race looks to be between the Dauntless, Wilmer 
Hanan’s 3-master, and Aélantic, winner of the 1905 race, 
now owned by Gerard Lambert. In a breeze Dauntless 
will be hard to beat, but in light to moderate winds, 
especially if they are ahead for any length of time, 
Atlantic should be the first to pick up the northern coast 
of Spain. The smaller schooners have an outside chance. 
The race of 1905, sailed under unusually good conditions 
for a fast passage, saw two and one half days separating 
the first ten boats to finish — not such.a great difference 
but large enough to make the chances of the smaller 
craft slim, unless their skippers choose a different course 
and get the winds they are looking for. With lighter 
winds to be expected in July, the race to Spain may well 
take 20 days or more for the larger class. 


Close Finish in Bermuda Race 


Speaking of close finishes brings to mind the Bermuda 
Race of 1923, revived that season after a lapse of 15 
years. In this race 22 yachts started, the largest being 
80 feet in length over all, and the smallest 37 feet. That 
race was sailed in hard weather, it being particularly bad 
in the Gulf Stream, and for most of the course many of 
the yachts did not sight a competitor until they converged 
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“Where WHISTLE 


Write for Booklet Y-4 ~ 


describe your boat 
and needs. 


needed 








Prominent 
Users 


The following Yachts 


John Borden’s “Northern Light” 
Alfred I. du Pont’s‘‘Nenemoosha”’ 
Dr. Wm. J. Mayo’s “North Star” 
Col. H. H. Rogers’ “Fan Kwai” 
Mrs. Emily R. Cadwalader’s 
“Savarona” (The world’s 
largest Diesel Yacht) 


Oil Companies 


Standard of California 
Standard cf New Jersey 
General Petroleum 
Union of California 
Atlantic Refining Corporation 
Richfield Oil Company 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Imperial of Canada 


Steamship Lines 


Pacific Steamship Co. 
Puget Sound Navigation Co, 
Golden Gate Ferry Co. 
Southern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Northwestern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Wilmington Transportation Co. 
Sound Ferries of Seattle 
Navigazione Libera Triestina, 
Trieste, Italy 


Railroads 


Great Northern 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Northern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


United States Govern- 
ment Departments 
and Bureaus 


U. S. Navy 
S. Army Q. M. Dept. 
U. S. Lighthouse Service 


Ss. 

. S. Bureau of Fisheries 

U. S. Forest Service 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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‘Heard around 
the World’’ 


cA. LTHO a youth in the family of marine 


accessories, the brilliant tone of the new 
Cunningham Whistle is now heard in a 
thousand waterways of the globe. 


Carefully selected by prominent operators of 
world-famous craft as the supreme signaling device 
of a new age, the Cunningham is now being de- 
manded by owners of every size and type of craft 
afloat until even outboard motor boats by the 
hundreds are adopting this efficient and economical 
New-principal Cunningham! 


{Ae an air whistle, the Cunningham with its complete pressure 
unit can be ued economically, simply, A HERE! 





124 West Massachusetts Street, Seattle 


326 Matson Bidg., San Francisco 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, New England Distributors 
Geo. H. Jett, 526 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Distributors 
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_ The New 
Detroit Marine 


Big Six—F6A 


The Big Six-F6A 


300 H.P. at 1700 R.P.M. 
Overall length, 94” 
Width, 30” 
$4,000 f.0.b. Detroit 


Height, 434%” 


Six cylinders 
Weight, 1750 Ibs 


6.325” bore; 7.1” stroke 


eS 


@ The New Detroit Marine Big Six, F6A, has five 
outstanding features: 

1—Norway iron water jacket—8 gauge, or 
approximately 3/16’’ thick, replacing 
the 20 gauge steel jacket. 

2—Cylinders guaranteed three years in salt 
water. 

3—Valves under cover. 

4—Enclosed starter and flywheel. 

5—Cast alloy exhaust and intake mani- 
folds, increasing resistance to salt water 
action. 


@ With these added features to an engine which 
has already established a record for reliable 
service the new price is remarkably low. 


@ Can be furnished with, or without reduction 
gears, and for single or multiple installation. 
yar 


The Big Six—F6 is also available. It develops 280 H.P. at 
1650 R.P.M. Six Cylinders: 6.3" bore, 7.1" stroke. Overall 
length, 94". Width, 30”. Height, 4244"". Weight, 1750 lbs. 
Price, $3250 f.0.b. Detroit. 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Detroit Marine-Aero Engine Co. 
419 Connecticut Ave. Detroit 


SEXTON MOTOR CoMPANY, Distributors 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 
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on Bermuda after four and one half days of driving. 
Though the yawl Memory was first at the finish, the little 
Malabar IV won on corrected time, and all the fleet 
finished in close order. But 52 seconds separated the three 
schooners Sunbeam, Black Hawk, and Bagheera after a 
race of 660 nautical miles. It could not have been closer 
after a triangular race on the Sound. 

The Bermuda Race is for smaller yachts than the Span- 
ish Race, although a class for boats under 55 feet water 
line has been provided in the latter event and already 
has three entries, the Nina, Paul Hammond, the Nic- 
anor, Rigg and Curtis, and the Diablo, W. W. Pedder. 

The Transpacific Race is a 2280-mile event, sailed 
every other year from the California coast to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In 1923 it was won by Diablo, and in 
1926 by Don Lee’s big schooner Invader, in the fast time 
of 12 days, 2 hours, and 48 minutes. The time record for 
the race was set in the 1923 race by the Mariner, which 
covered the long course in 11 days, 12 hours, 6 minutes. 
The race this year is attracting a large list of West Coast 
yachts, the start being set for May 30th, from Newport 
Harbor to Hilo. 





Northward and Back for the Salmon Pack 
(Continued from page 57) 


Ho raced the Great Republic down the East Coast, around 
Cape Stiff and up the Pacific, so it is today. The proud old 
ships of the Packers’ fleet, some of them noted for fast 
passages in days gone by, romp down the West Coast 
with a bone in their teeth, everything set, kites and all, 
their ensign and number whipping straight out in the 
breeze, while everyone aboard has a song in his heart — 
the same old song that was sung from time out of mind by 
sailormen the world over — the song of the homeward- 
bounder. 

Out of Bristol Bay, through Unimak Pass, thence into 
the North Pacific, the majestic square-riggers come bowl- 
ing down the coast with decks aslant, under towering, 
high-piled masses of canvas. The merry tinkle of the 
ship’s bell tolling off the half hours, the crisp, white foam 
slipping by to leeward, the scudding clouds overhead and 
the easy roll of the deck under foot — all this means as 
much to the sailor of today as it did to those who manned 
the early whalers and tea clippers. 

The run to the south’ard usually requires from four to 
six weeks. Famed in the annals of the fleet, however, 
stands the name of the old ship Sterling, record-holder of 
the fastest passage from the Bering Sea to San Francisco, 
which was made in 21 days. This splendid record was 
achieved in 1900. As if performed in the light of a farewell 
gesture, her glory was short-lived, for this was her last 
voyage. The following year the good ship piled up on the 
rocks off Bristol Bay and was a total loss. 

The fine old vessels, every one still sound and tight in 
every plank and iron plate, though frequently cut down in 
rig, have many records to their credit — records of fast 
passages, perhaps, or of grim battles with tropical hurri- 
canes and China Sea typhoons, long before they began 
sailing to Alaska. For the most part they have come 
through unscathed, but there were instances when their 
hoary heads have emerged a mass of tangled rigging and 
shattered spars as they limped into the nearest port under 
jury rig. 

Perhaps the most picturesque of the careers of these old 
windjammers is that of the Star of India. When launched 
64 years ago as the Euterpe, there were yards on all three 
masts, but she was later rerigged as a bark. Built to carry 
passengers from England to Australia, her ’tween-decks 
had accommodations for upward of a hundred persons. A 
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Fontinalis 
Matthew P. Whittall, owner 


Sails from Wamsutta Yacht Duck 
by the C. E. Beckman Co. 
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One of the fastest cruising schooners 
sailing out of Buzzard’s Bay 


The owner of Fontinalis is Mr. Matthew 
P. Whittall of Worcester, Mass., who is one 
of the largest manufacturers of rugs in the 
United States and, therefore, something of 
a connoisseur of fabrics and fine weaving. 

Mr. Whittall ordered WAMSUTTA Yacht 
Duck when Fontinalis was re-rigged last 
year. He says of her that “she is particularly 
seaworthy and easy to handle and has made 
the outside trip to Florida and from there to 
Cuba, Bermuda, and return, very comfortably.” 


It is not necessary, though, to sail from 
Buzzard’s Bay to Bermuda and back to prove 
the seaworthiness of WAMSUTTA Yacht 
Duck. Just ask one of the winners in your 
own club about it. 


In the cabin Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases add real luxury to the cruise. 








HOWE & BAINBRIDGE, Distributors 
220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Made in All Weights for Boats of Every Size 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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WHEN FIRE COMES 


T_ used to be that a marine fire was the most 

frightful of all human experiences. Today 
C-O-TWO has robbed the sea of its chief peril. 
With C-O-TWO Fire Extinguishing Equipment 
installed on your boat you can absolutely elimi- 


e the fire hazard. 


This system operates both manually and auto- 
matically. It will extinguish any gasoline or oil 


in a few seconds without danger or damage. 


The fire-fighting agent is a heavy, non-injurious 


compressed in cylinders and piped to every 


vital part of the vessel. 


Few Eldredge-McInnis-Designed 
Boats C-O-TWO Protected 
|g | rn B. B. Conrad, Owner 
iret bh nde tne nreren Harry E. Noyes, Owner 
See Leavitt L. Edgar, Owner 
ee ere eee Paul C. Nicholson, Owner 
PU aiding aan Dr. Randall Clifford, Owner 
75-ft. Express Cruiser........ Geo. B. Kimball, Owner 
75-ft. Express Cruiser........ Harry E. Noyes, Owner 
90-ft. Express Cruiser............ R. C. Morse, Owner 
86-ft. Motor Yacht.......... Harry A. Morss, Owner 
TCT Cer E. A. Richard, Owner 


45-ft. A. C. F. Express Cruiser, Standard Equipment 
54-ft. A. C. F. Express Cruiser, Standard Equipment 
68-ft. Motor Yacht, Standard Equipment 





C-O-TWO Fire Equipment Company 


300 FAY BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


Sales and Engineering Representatives: 


BOSTON NEW YORK MIAMI 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. The E. J. WillisCo. Chenevert & Co. 
148 State St. 85 Chambers St. Florida 
DETROIT 
L. H. Thomson, 500 E. Jefferson Ave. Chenevert & Co., 325 Ford Bldg. 
WILMINGTON, CAL. 
Ets- Hokin & Galvan, 218 Avalon Blvd. Fellows & Stewart 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A. G. Long Co., Inc. 





SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Clem Stose, 2nd and C Sts. Ets- Hokin & Galvan, 181 Steuart St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
ba Hoffar-Beeching Shipyards, Lid. oa 
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row of portholes, long since covered and painted over, 
reach from her finely chiseled bows right aft to the grace- 
ful overhang of her counter. Old West Coast sailing ship 
men agree she was “‘a flash ship and a beauty to handle — 
on the wind, or off.”’ 

Having once cleared the Alaskan coast, the big square- 
riggers are strung out all the way from Bering Sea to the 
Golden Gate. To the lover of ships — real ships — the 
“Star Fleet’’ bowling down the blue Pacific is a sight 
never to be forgotten. 

Well in the forefront is the Star of Shetland — or maybe 
it’s the Star of Lapland. Her straining canvas reaching 
high to catch the last scarlet rays from the setting sun, 
she drives along, homeward-bound, into the lowering 
night; and by the time the last glow of twilight flickers out 
she’s hull down on the dim horizon. 

On a crisp morning early in October a Red Stacker 
picks her up outside the Heads, tows her into San Fran- 
cisco Bay and alongside the discharging dock. Her cargo 
discharged, she is again taken in tow, eased into the basin 
with her sister ships, warped into place and tied up for an- 
other winter. 

Lying moored to the narrow quays, their long, slender 
bowsprits reaching well over the stern of the one just 
ahead, the big windjammers look good to the old water- 
fronter who knows the forestay from the futtock shrouds, 
and the main braces from the mizzen backstays. The pic- 
ture sends his mind rushing back to his A. B. days — the 
days when he learned how to make a turk’s-head from a 
stray bit of marline and a bell lanyard from an odd strand 
of cotton rope, and, aye, how to “‘lay aloft there, you, and 
overhaul main royal buntlines.” 


[The Alaska Packers fleet is making the last stand in square sail in 
the United States. How much longer it will last is problematical. 
About four years ago, the fleet of sailing ships numbered something 
like twenty-two. They have been selling them off in the meantime at 
the rate of three or four a year — some to be cut down for hulks, 
others to join the “ Hollywood Navy” — replacing them with large 
steamers which make two or three trips back from the canneries dur- 
ing the season. There are now about ten windjammers left, available 
for active service, seven of which went North this past year. — Ep. 





Some Advantages of Light Draft 
(Continued from page 77) 


down on her side like a dead dog and cants her contents 
into the bilge. But a centerboard boat with a little rocker 
in her keel can often be swung with the canvas and sailed 
away, after taking bottom, and she can lie over a tide, on 
occasion, with no injury to herself or discomfort to her 
crew. A season in Florida usually cures all hysterical 
dread of merely going aground, as such — it is too much 
of an everyday affair, and entirely harmless, barring 
rocks or surf — and from Cape Cod southward rocks are 
the exception. 

Again, even if six feet draft can squeeze over an eight- 
foot bar, think of the careful piloting required, the check 
on the tide, the lack of working room if you are beating, 
the anxiety and strain. The 30-inch craft has all the room 
in the world, and her pilot smokes his pipe and never 
even thinks of bottom. One must experience the contrast 
to appreciate the comfort. 

And speaking of taking bottom, what about the un- 
fortunate small sail craft that goes on the beach? (It will 
happen, now and then — we’re not all as expert as we'd 
like to be thought!) Well, the keel craft stops well out 
from the land, makes her crew swim for it, and often 
breaks up, whereas the shoal boat drives bodily up on the 
beach, nearly high and dry, often without injury. Usually 
she can be launched on the next tide, as good as new. 

I remember vividly a few days once spent in Fox Is- 
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‘standing Endorsement 


from an Outstanding American, 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, one of America’s leading socio- 
logical workers and the executive officer of the Volunteer 
Prison League of the Volunteers of America, writes an 
outstanding letter about an outstanding motor. The 
letter follows: 


When one finds a truly wonderful thing in this world, one 
should proclaim that discovery that others may share it. Praise 
of the Kermath Engine’s splendid qualities has doubtless been 
voiced by many, hes I have passed on the news to all my boat- 
loving friends. However, I want to take this opportunity to put 
my approval on record, for I cannot say too much for the wearing 
qualities of this splendid engine. 

Being a very busy woman in public life, with many cares and 
burdens to carry for others, it means much to me when I have 
a few hours of vacation to get away from the noise and crowds. 
I have always loved the water, but a sailboat was too hard for me 
to handle. rf am in the gray-haired ranks of those whom younger 
folks would call “old.”} So I bought a little second-hand motor 
boat aos, very fortunately, I was advised to equip it with a 
Kermath. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The friend who gave me this good advice told me that this 
marine engine was almost “ fool-proof*’ and as I was absolutely 
ignorant actin, yet wanted to run the boat myself, I recog- 
nized this as just the quality I wanted in an engine. 

For a number of years now, I have had wonderful times in my 
boat, in all winds and weathers—often quite alone. The only time 
I have had trouble with it has been when some guest “who knew 
all about engines,” insisted on interfering with it. Now I leave the 
engine entirely alone. Only putting in plenty of oil and giving it 
ordinary care. It purrs away joyously, apparently as happy as I am 
when out on the waters of The Great South Bay. 

To all women who can not afford a Captain for their boat, and 
who want to care for it and run it alone, I most strongly recommend 
the Kermath engine. 


Believe me, 





 - 
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_UDRCREET_ 


“ The cAristocrat of "Runabours" 


L. Francis Herreshoff 
“Designing Engineer 


Motorcraft is a comfortable, speedy, service- 
able, all weather, owner driven runabout deluxe, 
twenty-one feet in length. Particularly adapted to 
yacht tender and commuting service because of 
its lightness, seaworthiness and strength, due to 
special form of construction. (Patent applied for) 

Motorcraft, equipped with all the refinements 
found in the finest motorcars of today, yet thru 
the medium of standardized production methods, 
is offered at a price which will meet the demand 
for Luxury plus Economy in express service. 

Congested highways, traffic tangles and park- 
ing difficulties are unknown to the owner of 
Motorcraft. 


POWERED BY UNIVERSAL 


For full particulars address 


“Dyer eMotorcraft (Corporation 


64 NORTH MAIN STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























Give Your Son a Vacation 
at a Nautical Camp! 


GC him the vacation of his life at Camp Cherryfields, 

a unique type of boy’s camp, down in Maryland on 
the shores of the historic St. Mary’s River, opening into 
the Chesapeake; easily reached by auto, steamship or bus 
from Baltimore or Washington. Fine, cool, invigorating 
sea air, acres of virgin forest, two miles of the safest bath- 
ing beach, a full-sized replica of U. S. Gunboat “Wheeling” 
for training quarters, motor boats, row boats, canoes, 
diving raft, the camp’s own lighthouse, bungalows for 
sleeping quarters, a fine old colonial mansion for head- 
quarters, fine Southern cooking, pure, cool artesian water, 
tennis courts, baseball diamond. A program of activities to 
thrill any boy under the watchful care of capable instructors. 
For boys from 8 to 15. Rates $200. July 1 to September 1. 


For Booklet and Details address 
J. F. COAD, A. M., Director 


CAMP CHERRYFIELDS 


On the historic St. Mary's River 


P. O. Charlotte Hall Maryland 
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land Thoroughfare, fog-bound. We were visiting a friend 
who had a beautiful home at Vinal Haven, down toward 
Brown’s Head; we were, in fact, cruising on a boat just 
completed for his use in Florida, and drawing 30 inches. 
We.anchored on the edge of the Thoroughfare, near the 
‘mooring of his big keel ketch, in pretty deep water, with a 
racing tide, not too smooth ‘when it blew. Then the fog 
descended on us. For three days we stuck it out, rolling 
and pitching; wondering whether we had enough cable 
for the depth and bottom; wondering whether someone 
feeling his way through wouldn’t ‘“‘get’”’ us without 
warning. And then we slipped around Brown’s Head into 
Crockett Cove, felt our way up to its head, and found 
ourselves in perfect shelter, just well afloat at low tide, 
within easy reach of our friend’s back door, with no tidal 
current and no traffic. It certainly was comfortable — 
yet not one yacht in ten, even among the small ones, 
could get in there. 

Another spot, very different, comes next to mind — 
Still Pond, on the upper Chesapeake. On the chart this 
name is applied to a shallow open bay on the eastern 


The peaceful shores of Still Pond. 


shore, which is often used as an over night anchorage by 
yachts traversing the bay. It is not good shelter, however, 
and anyone caught there in a westerly breeze cannot help 
thinking the name ironically conceived. As a matter of 
fact, the real Still Pond is a hill-girt pool half a mile wide, 
a little way up Still Pond Creek, which enters the bay by 
a narrow and shallow channel. Needless to say, few yachts 
get into the pool, but those who do are treated to one of 
the most lovely anchorages I remember, where even the 
air is calm, due to the surrounding forested hills, and 
where every quarter to which your eye may turn reveals 
a new and beautiful pastoral landscape, in which are set 
several fine old homes. 

I could go on citing such instances quite without limit, 
so I might as well stop here. Anyone who will look at the 
chart with an open mind will find it full of such places, 
whatever part of the coast it covers, while if it happens 
to be south of Sandy Hook he will see that only the big 
harbors will admit six feet or more. If anyone wants to 
own a purely racing craft, all right; keel craft can be 
built that will outsail any centerboard (a little) to wind- 
ward. But they will not be wholesome and comfortable 
cruisers — and at that, there are points of sailing on which 
the shoal boat will beat them, besides having a great ad- 
vantage in short cuts. 

But if you are a cruising man — if you want to knock 
about our varied and fascinating coast in comfort and 
safety, seeing all its nooks and corners, dipping into the 
big southern sounds and perhaps going to Florida in 
winter, finding the best of Maine in summer — you must 
study the possibilities and privileges of shoal draft, or 
lose half your fun. 
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HAT a satisfaction 
to think of that 
brand new Wilcox 
mushroom settling 
comfortably in theooze 


to hold that craft of 


yours, through squall 
and gale, throughout 
the season. 


How good it feels to 
have new W-C gal- 
vanized chain in place, 
with stout new shack- 
les and a swivel. 


Remember the 
things you can’t 
see when check- 
ing your fittings 
—the mooring 
equipment on 
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Mooring Placed, Sir! 


which thesafety of your 
boat and perhaps your 
life may well depend. 
A good way is to use 
Wilcox - Crittenden 
fittings with 81 year’s 
experience behind 


them. 
oe +. - 


T° learn what weight of 
mooring anchor you 
require, and what size 
chain, send fifty cents for 
our book “Sea Craft 
Suggestions and Sup- 
plies,” a 297 page 
cloth bound book 
crammed with infor- 
mation invaluable 

to every yachts- 

man. - - - 


10 SOUTH 
MAIN STREET 


WwILcox 


INCORPORATED 


Founded 1847 


CRITTENDEN & CO. 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
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ERICO-KAINER 


MARINE STEERERS 
The Leading and 
Most Complete Line on the Market 


emmmmes e|  j, 1 j=! 


RopeELess STEERING 
GEAR 


Runabout Type 
With spark and throttle 
controls and calibrated 
dial. Made entirely of 
nickel-silver and bronze. 

Genuine walnut rim. 


New Sty_e Drum 
STEERER 
Runabout Type 
With spark and throttle 
controls — calibrated 
ial. 


Fancy Woop 
STEERING WHEEL 


RopeELEss STEERING GEAR 
Bulkhead Type 


STANDARD DruM 
STEERER 
Bulkhead Type 


These are only a few items of the Erico- 
KAINER line of marine specialties. Write 
today for complete catalog and price list. 


763-767 
Mather Street 


Chicago 
Illinois 


Yoebting 
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A Glorified Sharpie 
(Continued from page 93) 


Pleasant Bay and I think the safest, as she would not fill 
if capsized, and carried no ballast to sink her if she did. 
Her faults were two — she would slap unless she were 
sailed on her deck edge, and she was wet no matter what 
one did. We were quite philosophical about the wetness 
as we usually wore bathing suits and the dashes of spray 
in the face added to the sense of speed. 

The outboard, a light weight model, fitted nicely 
alongside the centerboard trunk out of the way, and 
when attached to the stern gave a speed of seven miles 
with a load of 300 pounds. She seems an ideal boat for 
protected, shallow waters and with Day’s truss construc- 
tion should keep her form and last a long time. 





Start the Season Right 
(Continued from page 70) 


Lead lines and sounding machines seem to be out of 
date when one considers the new Fathometer, now being 
installed on many craft. This electrically operated device 
uses an oscillator. The echo from this is automatically 
recorded on the bridge at any time you press a button. No 
waiting, slowing down, or depending upon others — just 
press the button, glance at a dial, and you know the 
depth of water instantly. 

The Lyon Electric Anchor is another labor-saving de- 
vice which takes a lot of cussedness out of the job of 
hoisting and stowing the mudhook. This gadget is con- 
trolled from the pilot house. By pressing a button it auto- 
matically hoists and stows the anchor, and vice versa, 
without anyone forward. 

The Savage Bracket, for attaching an outboard motor 
to any type of hull, solves the problem of clamping your 
eggbeater onto either a sail or motor boat. 

Windjammers should appreciate Waterflex rope. It is 
treated with a composition which makes it practically 
waterproof, and consequently it doesn’t swell up and jam 
in the blocks in wet weather. It looks just like ordinary 
manila rope, has the same strength, and is the same price. 
It should make fine mooring pennants. 

And — Do your summer shopping early! 





Deep Water Sailing 
(Continued from page 73) 


part will endanger the rest as little as possible. In racing 
vesseis, the gear will withstand great strains provided 
they are reasonably applied; and it is the helmsman who 
regulates them, but even so the casualties are very fre- 
quent. When a cruising yacht is caught in a gale of wind 
and a heavy sea it is nature — and not the helmsman — 
which takes charge. It is not the force of the wind which 
does damage in a well found ship (except of course in a 
hurricane), but the violence of the motion, and to with- 
stand this an elastic structure is better than a rigid one. 
The mast should take some of the strain before the rigging 
comes fully into play, and the spring in the hemp lanyards 
eases the shocks upon the hull of the ship. 

The finest rig in the world, I believe — were it not for 
the inconvenience of handling it — is the dipping lug. 
It is certainly the most elastic. It was used in the big 
Scottish herring drifters before the days of motors. Some 
of them were over 70 feet on the water line, and the masts 
were from 60 to 65 feet long without any support what- 
ever, excepting the halliard, which was taken to the 
weather rail. The yards were 30 feet or over. These boats 
would sail to windward in the most marvelous way, al- 
though they drew very little water for their size, and ac- 
cidents to their gear were almost unknown. 
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ae is a Smith Paint eVarnish 
for Every Marine Purpose 
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& COMPANY a 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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S. APPEL & COMPANY 
Uniforms for Yachting 


Yacht Crews 
Uniformed 
at shortest 

notice, 
according to 
club 
regulations. 


ow 


Caps and 
Devices 
of 
All Clubs 


cw 


5382 
5383 


| 5384 
Telephone ; 5385 
5386 
5387 
5388 





John 





14-16-18 Fulton Street New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

















Pioneer Magnetic Compass 


(For speed boats and fast cruisers only) 


Easy to read—no vibrational effect. 

Double graduated—return course can be laid on way out. 
Accurate—our regular aircraft model. Easy to install. 
Write for descriptive circular—address Department Y. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


754 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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Recent Yacht Sales 


Reported by Lloyd's Register of American Y achts 

Hassee, 51’ auxiliary a sold by Malcolm Matheson to W. W. 
Grier, of Washington, D 

Domino II, 56’ power cruiser, sold by A. G. Southworth to Mont- 
gomery Maza, of New York City. 

Squaw, 40’ sloop, sold by A. T. Solar, Jr., to F. R. Kellogg, of New 
York City. 

Pilgrim, 59’ power cruiser, sold by Nicholas N. Furney to G. W. 
Forsberg, of Washington, D. C. 

Nayada, 25’ sloop, sold by Miles O’Reilly to T. B. F. Benson, of 
Toronto, Canada. 

Trolita, 63’ schooner, renamed Remallah, by R. H. I. Goddard, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Alia, 79’ power cruiser, sold by A. H. Powell to F. E. Kingston, of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Lone Star, 79’ power cruiser, sold by George G. Bourne to W. A. 
Harriman, of New York City. 

Restless II, 55’ power cruiser, sold by Francis C. Pinkham to Law- 
rence Marx, of New York City. 

Laura, 68’ power cruiser, sold by Arthur N. Peck to Frank L. Shaw, 
of New York City. 

Phantom, 65’ power cruiser, sold by estate of Patrick Grant, 2d., to 
Ralph Pulitzer, of New York City. 

Royono, 83’ power cruiser, sold by John B. Ford, Jr., 
Deshler Warner, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Sunshine, 70’ power cruiser, sold by George K. O’Donnell to Louis 
Kaiser, of New York City. 

Alta, 59’ power cruiser, sold by C. M. Greiner to Andrew Nelson, of 
New York City. 

Avorah, 38’ auxiliary ketch, sold by G. H. Duggan to Russell D. Bell, 
of Montreal, Canada. 

Ballantrae, 59’ power cruiser, sold by Robert C. Roebling. 

Bonita, 24’ auxiliary yawl, sold by Estate of Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
to E. E. Dressner, of New York City. 

Fantail, 36’ power cruiser, sold by Charles E. Proctor of Great Neck, 
L. I., to Demarest Lloyd, of Washington, D. C. 

Harriet, 40’ power ‘cruiser, sold by Philip G. Schaefer to Edward 
Woodall, of Easton. 

Lassie, 54’ power cruiser, sold by J. T. VanDorn to John A. Stewart, 
Jr., of New York City, and renamed Vindex. 

Mohawk, 59’ power cruiser, sold by W. E. Bock. 

Pleiades, 60’ power cruiser, sold-by J. Lester Parsons to Eugene Fal- 
lon, of New York City. To be renamed Tanagra. 

Amida, 80’ power cruiser, sold by Ernest R. Behrend to W.'N. Beach, 
of New York City and renamed Denali. 

Jessica, 40’ sloop, now owned by E. D. Morgan, Jr., of 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Magistrate, 59’ power cruiser, sold by Harold S. Vanderbilt to Herre- 
shoff Mfg. Co. 

Mainteon, 45’ power cruiser, sold by Harold S. Vanderbilt to Herre- 
shoff Mfg. Co. 

Moana, 93’ power yacht, sold by Jessie L. Woods to Fred W. Warner, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Volante, 45’ auxiliary schooner, sold by L. F. Crofoot to Sterling Mor- 
ton, of Chicago, IIl. 

Whiff, 21’ sloop, sold by Dr. Edward C. Streeter to Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club Syndicate. 

Allon, 51’ auxiliary schooner, sold by George A. Fuller to Harold T. 
White, of New York City, and renamed Shimmo. 

Blue Moon, 39’ power cruiser, sold by Eben E. Whitman to Amy L. 
Hanson, Westhampton Beach, L. I. 

Nuala JI, 65’ power cruiser, sold by C. Oliver O’Donnell to Arthur H. 
Marks, of New York City. 

Avocet, 65’ auxiliary schooner, sold by Arthur L. Barr to John J. 
Dyer, of Boston. 

Grebe, six-metre Class sloop, sold by E. Townsend Irvin and R. deB. 
Boardman to John Stuart, of Chicago. 

Half Moon, 45’ power cruiser. Sold by Joseph H. Wilson to Tad N. 
Shaw, of Grand Haven, Mich. 

Henrietta, 42’ Elco cruiser, now owned by Robert E. Ward, of 
Brooklyn. 

Idlehour, 50’ power cruiser, sold by W. S. M. Mead to Walter B. 
Alderman, of Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Idlewild, 74’ power cruiser, sold by A. W. Ferguson to Henry A. 
Gorman, of New York City. 

Iroquois, 26’ auxiliary schooner, sold by Robbins Wolcott Barstow to 
H. L. Kirkpatrick, of Swampscott, Mass., and renamed Cypamar. 

Typhoon, 40’ sloop, sold by Charles Smithers to H. G. Leslie, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Wahoo, 59’ power cruiser, sold by R. R. M. Carpenter to J. William 
Good, of Overbrook, Pa. 

Wianno, 33’ sloop, sold by A. L. Pattee to Charles Warren Lippitt, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Tea Ticket, Class S sloop, sold by Miss Mary Crews to Lawrence F. 
Percival, Jr., of Marblehead, Mass. 

Ell Dee, now Katia, 59’ power cruiser, sold by George H. Earle, Jr., to 
Ralph E. Earle, of Philadelphia. 

White Pelican, 70’ power cruiser, sold by Charles S. Bird to C. Eckert, 
of New York City. 


to William 
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WEBBPERFECTION 


You Make the Selection Rg ANGES 


We Make the Range 


Coal « « + Oil + « - and Now “Bottled Gas”’ 


COAL RANGES 


The old reliable and ever popular. Built of ‘‘Cold Rolled’’ Steel sheets. 
The largest passenger ships afloat use steel-plate Ranges as no other type 
would stand the strenuous work incidental to this service. If they are 
suitable for ‘‘Liners”’ why not for Yachts? Ranges built by us in 1890 for 
merchant and U. S. Government vessels are still in use. 


Every product of this old-established firm is 

guaranteed to give 100% satisfaction. We 

cannot say more and you are entitled to 
nothing less. 


OIL RANGES 


In our Oil Range, which has been very well received the Valjean Car- 
buretor Burner is standard equipment. No electrical or mechanical 
auxiliaries. This type of range will be used on the 8 Scout Cruisers 
now building for the U. S. Navy and also on the 5 Cutters for the U. S. 
Coast Guard. In a range on a U. S. Government Diesel Electric Dredge, 
crew of 40 men, the daily oil consumption is 16 gallons, about $1.00 a 
day. Most desirable range on the market for Diesel Vessels; uses same 
fuel as engines. 


Yacht owners and Naval Architects install 
WebbperfectioN ranges because they have 
made good in every vessel where used. 


GAS RANGES 


Not simply a lightweight house Range with ‘“‘sea rails’’ around the top, 

but a heavy Steel Range, specially designed to occupy the least possible 

space in the galley, but having lots of capacity for work. Note, that while 

the Range illustrated occupies but 42’’ x 26” floor space it has six top 

burners, two 18’’ ovens and two 18” broilers. Nothing like it on the 

market, our ideas. Gas containers can be shipped by freight or express. 
Replacing your old equipment with ours 


assures that you will have merchant service 
efficiency in your yacht. 


HEATING BOILERS 


We are installing the Valjean Carburetor Burner with perfect satisfaction. 
Uses any grade of fuel oil—from “‘Bunkers to Distillate.”” As there is no 
electric equipment, no machinery need be kept in operation, nor is there 
any drain on the storage battery while boiler is in operation. 


Any Range or Heating boiler problem solved to 
your satisfaction. For further particulars, write us. 


ELISHA WESS & SON CO. 


136 S. Front Street . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHEER UP 
You neednt feel 





nist aig 


Disagreeable after-taste — the 
cause of more than personal 
discomfort —can now be re- 
moved correctly. 

T last, the scientific way has been 

found to remove the dark brown 
after-taste of tobacco or rich foods and 
so leave the mouth tingling with won- 
derful freshness and cleanliness. 
It is Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. 
Quickly and effectively, it cuts and neu- 
tralizes the after-taste effect in the mouth 
and leaves behind it a clean, sparkling, 
wholesome taste that remains for hours. 


Bad Taste Keeps 
Bad Company - 


Perhaps you've never realized it, but 
bad taste and bad breath are inseparable 
companions. They are always together. 
Remove one and you remove the other. 
That is exactly what Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant does. Asa mouthwash it re- 
moves (doesn’t cover up) bad taste and 
bad breath. It relieves mouth dryness. 
As a gargle it soothes raw throat, gen- 
erally the cause of smokers’ cough. 


So as a matter of personal pride 


Forhan’s 


SO down-in-the-mouth 





and comfort use Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant, freely. Always rinse your 
mouth with it the first thing in the 
morning. Use it during the day, if pos- 
sible, and the last thing at night. 


Try it. And see what a big difference 
it makes in the day. Get a bottle of 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant from 
your druggist. Two sizes—3 5c and 6oc. 
Made by The Forhan Company, Makers 
of Forhan’s for the Gums. 


Here Are The Facts 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant has proved 
itself in extensive laboratory tests. It has 
the Power to protect 
the mouth, nose and 
throat passages from 
infectious germs. Ic 
has unusual Persistence 
that safeguards the 
mouth over a period 
of time. It has Pene- 
tration and works in- 
to the hidden recesses 
of the mouth (where 
trouble begins). It is 
the best Antiseptic 
Mouthwash you have 
ever used .. . safe... 
harmless ...pleasant ... 
refreshing. .no telltale 
odor to reveal the fact 
that youare introuble. 
Try it—Today! 


ANTISEPTIC 
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REFRESHANT 





The Presto Primer 
(Continued from page 98) 


City, has now been completed. 

The Presto Primer is a small valve which 
is screwed into the intake manifold of the 
engine and operates under pressure con- 
trolled by the Reducing Valve attached to a 
Prest-O-Lite acetylene gas tank. This attach- 
ment is a simple one for gasoline engines of 
all types and is guaranteed to start them in- 
stantly, under any conditions, with the 
slightest spark of ignition. A small tank of 
Prest-O-Lite acetylene gas is sufficient to 
keep the primer ready for instant use for 
many months. 

The Presto Primer is intended for use on 
motorboat, automobile, truck, airplane and 





work engines and operates on two cycles as 
well as all other types of gasoline motors. 





A New Outboard Boat 


The Non-Capsizable Boat Works has been 
reorganized and has an extensive sales pro- 
gram in view. After five years of experi- 
mentation the designer and builder has in- 
corporated in the Non-Capsizable boats all 
of the desirable features and is now ready to 
produce boats in quantity. 

Kurtiss P. Schenke, formerly manager of 
Haynes Griffin, Inc., has been made general 
sales manager, with main offices and show 
rooms at 4101 Avenue U, Brooklyn. Demon- 
strating facilities have been arranged for in 
Flatlands Bay, located one block from the 
show rooms. 





The Llenroc 32'%-Foot Cruiser 


The 32 4-foot Champion Llenroc Express 
Cruiser is now in production to meet the 
demand for a one-man operated cruiser in a 
larger and faster boat than offered in the 
popular 30-ft. Toppan Sea Crest Model. 
Like the famous Sea Crest design the hull is 
of the modified Vee bottom type with raised 
deck and trunk. Its larger bearing on the 
water not only insures great stability but 
permits the use of larger power efficiently. 

All controls are at the wheel and the boat 
is operated like the modern type of fast 
runabout. The owner-driver is in@ protected 
cockpit forward, which also oro room 
for four or five guests. Full head room is 
provided in the main cabins and under“the 
standing top. 

The engine is not enclosed in the cabin, 
thereby eliminating all reverberation, ma- 
chinery noise and fumes. In the double cabin 
type the owner-driver and guests are also 
forward of the power plant and the riding 
effect is the same as in the forward cockpit 
of the modern runabout. 

The engine is totally enclosed, but ac- 
cessible not only through the top hatch but 
through a removable panel on the port side, 
as the bridge deck does not extend entirely 
across the hull. This leaves a passageway 
on the lower floor level on the port side of the 
engine, doing away with slide hatches and 
extra ladders. 

The marine engines included in the stand- 
ard equipment have been selected for their 







economy, accessibility an ility. Due 
to the proper combination ht and hull 
design, a speed of 18 to 20 per hour is 


obtained with the 100 h.p, €ngine and_25 to 
30 miles with the 150 h.p. engine. 
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Successors to Thos. Fleming 
Day, Inc. 


The Boat Equipment Corporation has 
taken over the business of the late Skipper 
Day, at 412 8th Avenue, near 31st Street, 
New York City. The store has been com- 
pletely renovated and modern fixtures have 
been installed. Here will be found a complete 
line of rowing, sail, and power tenders, out- 
board motor boats of all descriptions, and 
Old Town and Kennebec canoes. 

The company has also taken over the dis- 
tribution of the Edward Smith & Co. 
products. 

The Boat Equipment Corporation is the 
exclusive agent in the metropolitan territory 
for the well-known line of Mianus 2- and 4- 
cycle gasoline engines and carries a complete 
stock of parts for Mianus gasoline and 
Diesel engines. 





A Shipmate Gas Range 


The Stamford Foundry Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., the manufacturers of Ship- 
mates, are bringing out this month a line of 
Shipmate gas ranges. 

The fuel used is contained under pressure 
in steel cylinders of a size easily stowed 
which can be placed anywhere on board. 
The fuel is forced by pressure within the 
cylinders to the range and is a gas through- 
out this entire distance. At the range the 
gas acts like ordinary city gas, for to light it, 
it is necessary simply to open the gas cock 
and apply a match to the burner. Preheating 
any part of the equipment is unnecessary. 

Dealer distributors have been established 
at frequent points along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts and on the Great Lakes. The 
numerous points at which a charged cylinder 
of gas can be obtained eliminates the danger 
of finding oneself out of fuel and far from 
any place where a supply can be obtained. 

The line of ranges offers a wide variety, 
ranging from little hot plates for the small 
cruiser, to enameled combination coal and 
gas ranges which can be equipped to heat 
water, and includes three and four burner 
ranges with ovens and broilers. 





Kermath’s Foreign Business 


American built gasoline motors have al- 
ways been very popular in foreign countries 
and it is interesting to note, from a recent 
issue of the American Exporter, that during 
1927 the Kermath Manufacturing Company, 
of Detroit, exported 27 per cent of all marine 
motors shipped to foreign countries, includ- 
ing, of course, outboard motors and Diesel 
engines. 


World Wide Distributor of 
Airships, Inc. 


Announcement is made that the New York 
Johnson Motor Co., Inc., 11 Central] Park, 
West, New York City, have been made 
world wide distributors for the products 
of Airships, Inc., of Hammondsport, N. Y. 

Airships, Inc., manufacture the Airships 
Runabout and Flying Fish types of outboard 
motor boats and a new line will be brought 
out that will be suitable for the largest out- 
board motors now made. 








Fathometer Installed on 
Savarona 


The new yacht Savarona, owned by R. N. 
Cadwalader, regarded as one of the finest 
examples of American shipbuilding, has in 
its equipment the Fathometer, which gives 
depth soundings by instantaneous readings 
of electrical echoes. Among other yachts on 
which the Fathometer has been installed 
are W. K. Vanderbilt’s Ara, Harry P. 
Bingham’s Pawnee and Eldridge Johnson’s 
Caroline. 














You may have 
shaving 


Me 
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LET YOUR 


You shave the same way every 
day. Same old soap. Same old 
brush. So much rub-in. So 
many towels. More soap... 
more brush . . . more lathering 
— man, it’s a HABIT! 
We'd like to change that habit. 
Not only to get a mew cus- 
tomer, but to give you a better 
shave — easier, faster, smoother 
— with Barbasol. 
So we make you this proposi- 
tion: 

Let Your Face 

Decide 

Use your favorite shaving soap, 
just the way you use it every 
day — but only on one-half of 
your face. 
Now wet down the other side of 
your face — with hot water or 
cold, only so it’s wet. Then 
spread on a film of creamy, 
cooling Barbasol. No brush. 
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«<iFACE DECIDE 
= No lathering. No rub-in. Just 
OF shave! Like this: 
~ 1 — Wash the face (but leave it wet) 
| 2— Senet onBarbasol (but don't rub in) 
3 — Shave! 
bid § We'll leave it to your face! Soap 
Qf} side’s full of razor pull and smart 
a= | and beard resistance. Barbasol side 
WE is all cool and soft — pliant with 
the natural oils left right 
te) § inthe skin. Younger 
Zz looking, cheerier, 
cleaner! 
-) Will you let your face 
decide? At all drug- 
Zz gists 35c and 65c. A 
o) generous trial tube 
sent on receipt of 
J your address and 
10c. 
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